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THREE CORPORALS 


BY HON. MRS. HENNIKER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. SCHONBERG. 


()° corner of the village lay as if asleep under a daffodil sky. 


This was the margin that was bordered with a violet line of 

heather, and beyond it, for many a mile, stretched a long, 

empurpled solitude. Further off still, a line of white dots told 
of the presence of a great camp, and a black shifting mass of cloud, of a 
train that passed. The June roses clustered thickly over the cottage 
porches, and the blacksmith’s pony was cooling his legs in the pond 
opposite the forge. Most of the houses near this piece of water seemed 
to be deserted. Elders and children had flocked to the green which faced 
the more important dwellings of the village, where a horseless caravan 
now stood near the school. A merry-go-round was whirling briskly in 
the centre of the common, and a group of lads were trying their 
skill in a shooting gallery of small proportions, while girls chaffed them 
and giggled merrily at the futility of their efforts. A row of stalls, 
some of which were covered with tin toys, trains, soldiers, miniature 
milk carts; others with sweetmeats of brilliant and unwholesome hues, 
and bars of gingerbread, attracted the more youthful part of the 
population. Two young men on horseback came leisurely riding over 
the grass, sruling at the evident enjoyment of the villagers in this 
primitive fair. The younger of the pair glanced into the open tent where 
a girl stood behind a barrier with a rifle in her hand. There was 
evidently something unusual in her appearance, for he turned his head 
and gazed at her again more than once as he rode on. At the far end 
of the green, three tall figures came across the heath, wearing jackets 
that looked snowy-white against the purple background. As these men 
advanced nearer to the young officers who were on horseback, they 
saluted the riders, and one of the latter looked them keenly over from 
head to foot. There was not much fault to be found with them. They 
were stalwart, broad-shouldered, slim-wasted, and each had two stripes 
on his sleeve. Each had his cap poised well over his right eye, and a 
curled lock of hair on his forehead. The tallest of the three, who walked 
between the others, would have been noticeable in any dress, from his 
good looks, the swagger of his gait, and his splendid proportions. His 
skin, which, like his hair, was naturally fair, was tanned by exposure to 
the sun, and he had straight, bold features and clear blue eyes. The 
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6 The Idler 


man on his right had a face of a far less refined type, with something of 
the same reckless expression, but his skin was darker, and his features 
more coarse. The third corporal was ugly of feature, and looked honest 
and stupid, and was only remarkable for his height and muscular 
strength. 

‘‘An uncommonly smart looking fellow, that Corporal Mauleverer,”’ 
said one of the horsemen to his friend. 

‘‘He 1s. But it wouldn’t surprise me to see him rejuiced any day,” 
replied the other, who was an Irish medical officer attached to the 
battalion. 

‘I’ve always taken an interest in those men—all in my company— 
especially in Mauleverer.” Captain Henningham, as he spoke, turned his 
head and glanced at the three white specks disappearing over the heath 
on the margin of the village. ‘‘I know something of his history, too. 
His father was an old parson who lived near one of my married sisters. 
Not a very high-class parson, you know, but still more or less of a 
gentleman, but a doddering old idiot as well. This boy was always 
getting into trouble and enlisted a few years ago. He’s a jolly smart 
fellow, and would be A1 on active service. Here, he wants a bit of 
keeping in his place.” 

‘The dark chap, Brandon—he’s rather a bad lot, I fancy ?”’ 

‘Yes, but he’s got the making of a magnificent soldier in him, too,” 
said the Captain, who was an enthusiast. ‘‘ The other man,” he added, 
‘Brett, he’s too fond of the canteen. But you wouldn’t see three smarter 
fellows in any battalion going,’’ he added, with genuine pride. Captain 
Henningham was perfectly sure that his own was the finest company in 
the best battalion of Guards. He was a pleasant-looking man, with 
aquiline features, and eyes that always kindled when he spoke of his 
regiment. 

Meanwhile, the white jackets disappeared in the outskirts of the village, 
and, in a few moments more, they were observed by the people on the 
green, as they swaggered gaily along past the stalls and the merry-go- 
round. The tune of ‘Only a Pansy Blossom” was creaked out with 
wearisome iteration as the little horses spun swiftly past, and women with 
heated faces shrieked and laughed more and more loudly as they whirled 
round. The soldiers stood still, and Corporal Brandon, with more force 
than delicacy, chaffed a stout lady who clung tightly to the neck of her 
wooden steed with one arm, and mopped her scarlet face with the other 
hand. 

“‘Shut up! you blooming Tommy!” she shouted cheerfully, as she 
rode past, and Mauleverer laughed and said something in return which 
would have astonished his poor old father in the tumble-down rectory 
miles away. Then the soldiers, with lighted pipes in thetr mouths, 
sauntered towards the shooting gallery. The girl who handed the rifles 
to the visitors was bold-eyed and untidy, but a beautiful creature, and 
the corporals, one and all, stared at her great dark eyes and laughing 
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face. She smiled provokingly at them, showing most dazzling teeth, and 
her glance rested longest on Mauleverer who announced his intention of 
trying his luck. 

After he had shot several times, she said, admiringly, 

‘‘You’re too good. It ain’t no fun when you hit the bull’s-eye every 
time.” 

‘““Come out of this, then, and take a stroll round with me?” 
Mauleverer seized her hand as he spoke, and Corporal Brandon pushed 
forward, rather angrily. 

“You're not going to have it all your own way, my boy,” said he. 
And he jumped over the bar against which the girl was leaning. 
Mauleverer sprang after him, light as a young deer, and, throwing his 
arm round the girl’s neck, he kissed her, unresisted, several times. The 
curtain at the back of the tent was pushed aside, and a tall man, of 
gipsy type, dark and scowling, advanced. Without uttering a syllable, he 
seized the girl by the arm, threw her roughly backwards, and planted 
himself in front of the soldiers. 

‘‘ What the do you mean by looking like that?’ laughed 
Mauleverer. ‘‘ The young lady does not object at all, as far as I know!” 

‘“*Don’t be a fool!” said Corporal Brett, his honest, red face looking 
a little perturbed. ‘‘There’s no need to make a blooming row. Come 
away and have a drink.” 

Mauleverer, as usual, laughed loudly, but it was not a laugh that had 
much mirth in it. He and his companions strolled out of the tent, leaving 
the gipsy still glaring at them, walked jauntily over the green, past the 
shining pond where a few ducks quacked peacefully, by the old church 
and the Rectory House on which a curtain of sweet white jessamine hung, 
until they came to the Wheatsheaf Inn. There they remained, until 
Brandon grew noisy and querulous, Mauleverer laughed more vigorously 
than ever, and Brett’s face became as red as the hollyhocks in the garden 
behind the public-house. Presently, a swarthy man pushed open the door 
and asked gruffly for beer. 

‘‘ By Jove! there is our old pal, the gipsy!’’ said Brandon, in his 
thick voice, upsetting a glass at his elbow as he spoke. Mauleverer, with 
an assumed affability of manner and a sarcastic smile, politely invited the 
new-comer to have a drink. The gipsy nodded silently, his evil eyes fixed 
on Mauleverer’s reckless face with its yellow lock of hair now all dis- 
arranged under the jaunty cap. Then he took the flagon in his hand, 
advanced a step towards the young Corporal, and flung the whole contents 
in his face. Mauleverer turned suddenly white to the lips. His family and 
his old schoolfellows had known that look in former days, and winced 
under it. He advanced towards the gipsy, who was quite as tall as he was, 
and struck out at him with all the force of his muscular arm. The swarthy 
face was covered with blood in a few moments, and the gipsy returned 
the blow full on Mauleverer’s features. The corporal fell back for a 
second only; and Brandon, who had drunk the most of the three, joined 
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in the fray. Once more the gipsy’s fist crashed into Mauleverer’s face. 
Then Brett rose up, and hit out somewhat wildly. The landlord, pale as 
death, raised his voice, all in vain, and his wife, who had been in the 
parlour, ran in crying out and trembling. She saw a powerful, black- 
haired man lying prostrate on the floor, and one or two soldiers kicking 
him, once, twice, on the head. Corporal Brandon’s brain was reeling from 
drink and his blood was up. Yet once more he kicked the man at his feet. 
Then the gipsy lay very still, and the sanded floor at his head was wet and 
scarlet. : 

“You'll swing for this—you dirty soldiers!” cried the landlord. And 
he shook all over as he knelt down by the quiet figure, with its clenched 
brown hands. 

“ By !"it’s all up with him!” 

Mauleverer’s voice sounded strange. It was the quiet, self-contained 
utterance of a man who had been a gentleman once. He spoke as if he 
were dazed, and he did not notice that the blood from the dead man’s 
head had soaked right through his boot, as he bent over him. Brandon, 
still cursing, but now below his breath, looked down, too, but with a 
more vacant gaze, at the dead gipsy. For some minutes—no one could 
have said how long—the four figures—the fat landlord and the three 
slim, white-jacketed ones—remained aimlessly standing round. At last, 
the soldiers, flinging two or three silver coins on the counter, slunk 
away through the back door. And, a few moments later, there were 
three pale specks against the horizon as they left the village far behind. 
Mauleverer walked less jauntily than usual, and his face had grown grey 
under the tanned skin. They passed the pond on which the sunset had 
thrown a long streak that looked like blood. The bells in the church 
were ringing for an evening service, and, at the door of the rectory, some 
children stood and stared with interest at the soldiers. Mauleverer hardly 
glanced at the house, but some recollection shook him as he passed the 
gate. His home—never much loved, it is true—had had bow windows, 
and an arbutus growing over the porch, like this one. There had been 
days there that were not so dreary, after all. ... And just beyond the old 
place—where there was also, oddly enough, a little white house in this 
village of Coverley—the Farrs’ cottage had stood . .. Mrs. Farr, the 
consumptive widow of a naval officer—very poor, but with an air of old- 
fashioned gentility about her. And her daughter, Judeth, . . . All his 
life, Corporal Mauleverer had been much admired by women of many 
types, but he did not think of Judeth Farr with the half-pitying contempt 
which mingled with most of those old memories. And this evening, with 
the landlord’s words, ‘‘ You’ll swing for this,” ringing in his ears, he 
thought of her a good deal as he strode towards the camp. 

Half an hour after the soldiers had left the inn, there was a cry outside 
and the sound of heavy steps. 

‘It’s the perlice!”’ said the landlord’s wife. And she fell to weeping 
and screaming hysterically. 
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‘* Nothing of this kind, I swear it, nothing has never happened in this 
‘ouse like this piece of work, up till now!” cried the landlord, with a sort 
of helpless pomposity, to the inspector, as the latter entered and looked 
round at the blood-stained floor, the broken glasses, the quiet, lank figure 
on the ground. 

‘‘Time enough to give your depositions when you’re asked by the 
coroner, my good man,” that official responded, curtly. ‘‘ And all you 
can say now’ll go against you, likely as not,” he added. ‘‘ You can’t have 
people’s skulls cracked in your house and expect the authorities to take it 
quite agreeable.”’ 

% * % * 

News of the murder had reached the sergeant-major, and he had placed 
the three corporals under arrest. In one corner of the tent where they 
were detained, Corporal Mauleverer sat apart with his chin resting on his 
hand. He scarcely listened to the low muttered talk of the other two. 

‘I can swear as it wasn’t me as done it,’”’ Brett’s voice was very hoarse. 
“Not that last kick, anyhow, wot put the cove out of his misery.” And, 
as a fact, he had not been sober enough to remember much about the 
murder. Brandon glanced moodily across at Mauleverer. 

‘‘The sergeant-major spotted your boot in no time, Bill, my boy,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ That was just like your luck!” 

Mauleverer’s eyes rested calmly upon the leather which was soaked with 
biood—and he did not reply. 

‘Well, I don’t believe it was ’im wot cracked the skull!” Corporal 
Brett pointed with his thumb at Mauleverer. 

‘If I jolly well swing for it,’’ said Brandon, with a sudden break in his 
voice, ‘‘it’ll be the end of my old mother, too. She’s paralysed and can’t ° 
walk two steps, now. That’ll do for her, poor old soul.” 

Maulverer lifted his head. He looked very young in spite of two lines 
across his forehead under the fair curl. He had been acquainted with Bran- 
don all his life. The latter’s father was a local horse-dealer of some notoriety 
and a rather doubtful reputation, and, in old days, young Bill Mauleverer 
had been used to find Mr. Brandon’s sitting room, which smelt of smoke 
and gin, a more entertaining place than the untidy drawing-room at the 
Rectory. Joe Brandon, senior, was, after all, nearly as much of a gentle- 
man as the Rev. Alan Mauleverer. Both their sons had got into trouble in 
more ways than one, and had enlisted at the same time. Bill Mauleverer _ 
thought regretfully of young Joe’s kind mother, who had been far more 
good-natured to him than his own. When he had been driven out of the 
Rectory, on account of what Mrs. Mauleverer described as his ‘‘ disgraceful, 
rowdy behaviour,” he had found a refuge in the horse-dealer’s house. For 
an instant Bill also thought of Judeth Farr, and of her bitter distress when 
he had told her that he was going right away from home for ever. What 
would she think if he were to be hanged? Would she shed a few tears over 
his evil fate? He checked his thoughts with a violent effort and said :— 

‘“‘ Look here, Joe, why not toss up as to who’s to take the blame? 
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We're a pretty moderate lot, all of us, and it won’t make much odds in the 
end, I suppose, whichever one ts strung up.”’ 

Brandon’s heavy face was lighted with a smile. 

“‘ By Jove, that’s good! ’’ he said, and he took a copper coin out of his 
pocket. Then he turned to Brett. ‘‘ You’re out of this game, anyhow, 
Tom. It lies between him and me.” 

Corporal Mauleverer nodded. ‘I’m heads,” he said. ‘‘ Heads, and 
I'll say I kicked him the last time.” 

Brandon chucked the penny in the air. His cheeks were white as he 
stooped over the coin. Then a broad smile of relief overspread his ugly 
face, and he looked hard at Mauleverer. 

‘“‘ But it’s beastly hard luck for you, all the same, old man,” he said, 


calmly. 
x * * % 


Captain Henningham’s kindly face was very clouded as he sat and talked 
to the doctor after the dinner at mess was over. He had taken the affair of 
the gipsy’s death much to heart. 

‘‘I’m awfully cut up about Mauleverer,” said he. ‘‘He’s about the 
smartest soldier in the battalion. You couldn’t beat him. Well, anyhow, 
he shall have the best Counsel I can get, and perhaps we shall es to 
have it brought in manslaughter.” 

Captain Henningham had some fifteen thousand a year of his own, but 
he worked as hard at soldiering as though his daily bread depended on his 
professional success. And it was he who engaged one of the most brilliant 
lawyers of the day to defend the unfortunate young corporal. It was also 
he who wrote a letter full of sympathy which reached a south country 
rectory the day after the verdict. The letter ran :— 

“My Dear Sir, 

‘‘T am deeply grieved that, in spite of all efforts, and the jury 
having unanimously brought in a verdict of manslaughter, that your son 
should have to undergo so hard a punishment as ten years penal servitude. 
Iam convinced that he was not really much to blame, as he had been 
grossly insulted before he struck the gipsy, and I am sure that nothing was 
further from his thoughts than to cause the man’s death. Pray accept my 
sincere sympathy in this great misfortune and sorrow that has fallen upon 
you and your family. Your son was a very fine soldier, and, if he had had 
the chance of going on service, might have greatly distinguished himself.” 

The old rector, in his shabby black clothes, with carpet slippers on his 
feet, sat sipping tea and shedding a few tears over this letter during 
breakfast. He had utterly mismanaged and misunderstood his son, and 
something of dull remorse mingled now with his feelings of grief and 
shame. Mrs. Mauleverer, who, unfortunately, had developed a liking for 
other and stronger drinks, was not yet out of her bedroom. Suddenly, the 
dining-room door opened, and three girls, the rector’s two daughters and 
their friend, Miss Farr, entered. The latter had now obtained employment 
as a governess to a family in London, and was at this moment at home 
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for her holiday. She was neatly dressed in black, and had a quantity 
of soft, fair hair, and grey eyes. The Misses Mauleverer looked grimy and 
down-at-heel beside her. All three were crying, and the Rector handed 
them Captain Henningham’s letter without speaking. 

8 * a 

It often happens that punishment, even if justly deserved, has a 
hardening and brutalizing effect on some types of character. That of 
William Mauleverer, late Corporal—Guards, had, however, greatly changed 
and sobered after ten ‘years of degrading work, bad food, and dreary, evil 
surroundings. Twice a year, news of the outside world had reached him, 
and he had learnt of the deaths of both parents, of the marriage of one 
sister, that Corporal Brandon had left the army and married a widow with 
some money, and that Brett was now a colour-sergeant. During the last 
winter, a physical change had also come over Mauleverer. He had grown 
much thinner, and his light hair had patches of grey init. He coughed 
very often in his cell in the mornings, and was unable to eat the occasionally 
repulsive food that was offered him. He did not seem to have much 
energy to consider what line of life he should adopt on coming out of 
prison. He had also learnt that his old Captain, who might have helped 
him, had died, as he would have best liked to die, in a desperate desert 
fight. But Judeth Farr had never forgotten to write, just twice a year, and 
to judge from her letters, she at least was in happier circumstances and 
had now a larger salary which enabled her to do much more for her 
mother. 

One day in February Miss Farr had just come in from a walk in Hyde 
Park with her pupils. Her hair was as pretty as ever, and her face, 
though perhaps she looked older than her thirty years, was very pleasant 
and sweet. The frosty air had given her an unusual colour, and there was 
an expression, half expectant, half glad, in her eyes that her eldest scholar 
noted and wondered at. The mother of the children came into the school- 
room just as Miss Farr had brought out a large atlas for her lesson. 

‘‘ There 1s someone downstairs who wishes to see you at once, Miss Farr.”’ 

The little governess started, and her face seemed to grow quite young 
and girlish. 

‘“To see me ?”’ 

Yes, a clergyman.” 

Miss Farr’s smile died out, but she spoke quite cheerfully. 

‘‘T wonder who it can be?” | 

She went downstairs, and a man, dressed all in black, rose as she 
entered the study. 





‘‘T must introduce myself,” he said, gravely bowing. ‘‘I am a prison 
Chaplain.” 
‘“ From ?”’ Miss Farr clung to the back of a chair and looked at 


him helplessly. 
‘Yes, I have come to bring you a message from one of the—of the— 
inmates there.” 
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ISHMAEL. 


BY ROGER POCOCK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. L. WIMBUSH. 


I. 


OYOUS about the mouth, stern in the eyes, like his namesake in 

J another age, Ishmael was a gallant, devil-may-care young rebel. As 

of old, too, Ishmael was the pet aversion of a wandering tribe—a 

dusty company of Emigrants crowded out of the East, seeking 
hopefully in the Utah desert for their Promised Land. 

Yonder, where the dim fires smouldercd, lay his people dreaming under 
the stars, the hostile desert stars which rained their light like smoke; 
around him browsed the lean, weary cattle and starving horses, scattered 
out by hundreds, sniffing the sage brush along the sand-waves—starving. 
They were restless because it was not yet midnight, whereas horses only 
sleep two hours or so, and that toward dawn. 

Ishmael fell asleep, drooping forward in the saddle, while his horse 
brooded of ways to kill him, then run away from this land of starvation 
back to dimly-remembered valleys, where there were gaps in the meadow 
fences, barn-doors left open for the adventurous, and wealth untold within 
of well-sacked grain. But Ishmael’s mother lay awake watching the fitful 
gleam of dying fires glance red on the waggons of the dreaming camp. Her 
husband lay at her side, her new husband, whose sons despised her son— 
her only son. She almost hated the lads for his sake, she almost hated 
their sire who snored in his sleep and kicked; for was not Ishmael in the 
desert these three nights, guarding the horses when it was not his turn, 
because he had shown temper and been harshly judged. She would gladly 
have watched for Ishmael’s sake; now, because she had been obliged to use 
her authority against him, she would not sleep because he watched alone. 

And when she fell to crying, her tears were silent as an inward bleeding 
that makes no sign. 

Very slowly the day came, like a monster out of the East, and ate up all 
the stars; then the sage-brush shivered with cold, the desert offered up its 
morning mist, and Ishmael cantered in, driving the live stock as the great 
sun rose. His mother’s horses had their grain before they were harnessed ; 
but the boy, sulking by the fire while he waited for breakfast, had fallen 
partly asleep when he was suddenly kicked in the ribs. 

He looked up drowsily at Bob, the elder son of his stepfather, the bully, 
but he said nothing, being too sleepy. 
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‘“‘ Get up, you skulking brute—fetch in my team! ” 

Ishmael’s eyes burned now with a black heat ; he trembled visibly, but 
still he answered nothing. 

‘‘ Quarrelling again ?”’ called Ishmael’s mother, looking up anxiously 
from her work. 

The bacon was par-boiled in her frying-pan, the alkaline water had been 
poured off; now the meat must be watched, or it would scorch for very 
leanness. ‘‘ Ishmael, answer your brother—how dare you sulk ?”’ 

‘All in good time, Mother,” said Ishmael, then, looking up at Bob, 
continued bitterly, ‘‘ I’ll answer you later.” 

‘‘Let me catch you alone!” snarled the elder brother as he turned 
away in search for his horses. 

An hour afterwards, the procession filed out upon the plain, the sun 
casting long shadows ahead, gleaming white on the waggon covers, making 
golden lights on the backs of the oxen. Ishmael’s stepfather drove the 
leading team as chief of the party, and his mother sat in the waggon beside 
him, sorely afraid for her boy. 

Near the deserted camp lay Ishmael, behind a rock, the reins of his horse 
about his arm, snatching an hour’s sleep. Although he knew that the Utes 
were out, that there was danger for stragglers of being scalped and burned, 
he gladly set this chance of stolen sleep against the fear of death, after 
these long three nights, nor greatly cared whether he lived or died. 

So two of his stepbrothers—Hiram, cheery, Bob, truculent—riding back 
in search by command of their father, found Ishmael behind the rock. He 
was awakened by the tugging of the horse, roused from a half-stupor with 
the lash of a stock-whip about his face. 

‘We'll teach you to lead our horses away from camp—we’ll teach you 
the art of skulking, mammy’s darling ! ” 

The lad looked about, seeing nothing because the sleep was heavy upon 
him ; then crouched behind his horse for fear of the stock-whip. 

“Will you come on?” The long lash hissed in the air, while Ishmael 
with uplifted arms sheltered his face from the blow. 

‘Now, Ishmael, no sulking,” cried Hiram, in rough good humour. 
‘‘Come, we don’t want to hurt yer—ye can’t stay here to be scalped!”’ 

‘Leave him to me.’”’ Bob cut at Ishmael’s horse with the pitiless lash. 
‘Leave him to me.” | 

The horse, frightened and hurt, was tugging at the rein over his arm, 
but Ishmael never knew. The boy’s face was quick with hate; some- 
thing surged in his head until he could see nothing but red darkness, 
hear nothing but his half-brother’s voice shouting that insult which can only 
be avenged in blood. Then his eyes cleared—he knew that this man had 
cast a slur upon his mother’s name, and said the one word which Is a 
challenge to mortal combat, the word which in that land gives to every man 
who is born of woman the right to kill. 

Hiram, riding up, had seized the aggressor by the arm. 

‘‘ Bob,” he cried, ‘‘ take back that word! You've insulted his mother— 
you have gone too far!”’ 
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low voice, as he looked along the sights, ‘‘ maybe you'd better go.” 

‘“‘ If I go yonder, Ishmael, what’s to become of you ?”’ 

‘‘ After this?’ Ishmael let the pistol droop in his hand, while he gazed 
far away across the desert, where the canvas of the waggon covers gleamed 
like pearls out of a dust of gold in the fierce sunlight. 

‘* After this ?”” He looked at Hiram’s face, his mouth quivering, his eyes 
red, and his voice broke as he answered, ‘‘I’m sure I don’t know. Go 
away.” 

‘‘ Everybody will be against you.” Hiram glanced down at his brother. 
‘‘T’ll be against you, too, when I’ve time to think—everybody against you 
always, Ishmael.” 

‘‘And I,” said Ishmael, steadily, ‘am against you all. Clear out of 
this, or I’ll fire!” 


IT. 


As the third day of his banishment shone wide in the East, Ishmael rose 
upon his knees among the rocks, shook back the lustreless black hair that 
veiled his face, and, with bloodshot eyes, stared out across the desert. Then 
he looked back upon his course to the dim hills, beyond which he had left 
his people, the rock where his long-starved horse had fallen; and, as he 
looked, a bird rose from the place and came towards him flapping heavily, 
gorged with meat. Ishmael, hiding away from the shadow of the great 
wings, felt very sick now; for if the horse had been picked clean in a night, 
a boy’s flesh would hardly last five minutes. But when the wings passed 
by, his eyes were straining again toward the southward, because there 
should be the Telegraph and the Union Pacific track stretched out from 
east to west across his way. 

Yesterday he had thrown down the revolver, stamping it into the sand 
as though that could bury the memory of his brother’s face while the shadow 
closed over the shrinking eyes. He dared not stay in any one place now, nor 
could he shake off the vision of that which lay upon the desert crying to 
Heaven. Staggering onward through the blazing hours, he knew that on his 
right walked Famine, on his left, Vengance, and though he dared not turn 
his head lest he should see them, their presence was better company than his 
own thoughts. His hand was against every man, every man’s hand was 
against him, and Nature was against him, too, for the sky had sent no rain, 
the earth had prepared no food. Poor brain, that conjured up, here, bread 
that turned out be lava; there, meat which he nearly clutched before he 
knew it for a live rattlesnake. Beautiful broad folds of living flesh, 
murmurous rattles, poised, swaying head, all of a dreamy beauty, eyes 
like rubies, tongue that darted forth red lightning—with eager hands he 
reached out again to take the sweet Death to his breast, only the serpent 
glided away, afraid of him. 

All day the Mirage mocked him with visions; cities that were rocks, 
lakes that were fields of salt, palm trees that resolved into driving whirl- 
winds of ,the desert sand, thin mists breaking away in throngs of angels; 
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and then, at sundown, the old Arkansas homestead, dark against the blue, 
its lighted windows peeping through a glimmer of cherry blossom by the 
riverside. 

Oh, thanks! most pitiful Night that sendeth sleep ! 

The Great Salt Desert was shimmering under the stars. This ancient 
sandy bottom of a vanished sea was covered now under a phantom ocean of 
white mist, rolling and heaving as olden ocean had been wont to do. 
Around the bases of the island_hills surged breaking clouds, their white 
spray spattering voiceless high against the cliffs, and down in the bottom 
of this ghostly deep, far down where the sage brush dimly swayed like 
seaweed, life, tragic human life, lay dying—above, the phantom seas danced 
phantom measures, beneath, a real spirit dreamed of home and love. Yet 
Ishmael still lived when the morning dawned, rose up shaking with cold, 
began with wolflike courage to fight again, set out invincible upon his way. 
Before him, and near by it seemed, the snow was lifted up to heaven from 
the pale foreheads of the great white Alps, all trailing out like the hair of 
an aged man upon the morning wind. 

Ishmael set out, bold to climb those mountains and taste that snow and 
live. Yet he had scrambled but a little way upon the humblest hillocks at 
their base when he fell, exhausted. Some time he lay, his eyes wide open, 
gazing up the slopes he could not climb, and was thinking quite fearlessly 
of death, when, suddenly, a ground squirrel, a dainty twittering scrap of 
brown fur, jumped on a stone close by, sat up on its hind legs, cocked its 
little tail, and chattered at him. The boy got up, laughing, and threw a 
Stone before which the little person, with a flick and a squeak, vanished. 
There is an enduring courage of wolves, an intelligent courage of men, but 
the laughter of the dying is divine. 

A low murmur floated across the desert and melted away, a rumbling as 
of far-off thunder swept past and melted away, then came a trembling of 
the ground, a concourse of many sounds, a prolonged noise drawing nearer, 
getting bigger and bigger every moment. Ishmael turned—there was the 
Union Pacific Railway close by, while the long, lithe, gleaming rails screamed 
aloud beneath the clangorous, deafening roar of a coming train. 

All yesterday he had seen the track, but believed it a mirage—aye, 
perhaps it was a vision after all! The sickening fear was on himas he ran; 
belief only awakened when—the train passed—he really felt the metal with 
his hands ; actually planted his feet upon the smooth, clean track. Yes, he 
was Saved, and there, right on the ties, lay a hat! How glossy it was— 
except for the little bald place on the edge where it had fallen—just as if it 
had come out of a bandbox, a tall hat, lined with shiny white silk, and the 
maker’s advertisement in the crown. 

Ishmael threw away his dirty, flapping sombrero to crown himself—for 
vanity yields up the ghost when the man that belongs to it dies. Then he 
stood up to admire himself, all unconscious of his homespun breeches torn 
to rags, his long raw-hide boots, gone over at heel, displaying through 
gaping holes two lines of bleeding toes. Could he have seen his dusky 
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unwashed face, his bloodshot eyes, the swollen, black tongue that hung 
dusty in his mouth, the heavy lines of pain that marked the agony of death 
now almost passed—but vanity lived still ! 

He walked along the railroad but a little way when he came upon a 
piece of plum cake, rejected for its staleness by some passenger. It was 
hard to eat, but he went on a little stronger afterwards, until, under the 
blinding glare of noon, tottering and stumbling between the ties, he almost 
despaired again. Ahead, a spur of the hills shut off the view ; beyond it, of 
course, there would be another long reach of dreary track, then another and 
another. But, thinking of his horse picked clean in a night, Ishmael 
wanted to see what lay behind that hill. The way was very short, and yet 
so long, for the track was unballasted now, or rough with sharp stones from 
the rock cut. At last, thinking to take one last look before he died, dread- 
ing lest he should find only despair in the hot distance, he raised his heavy 
eyes. There, a hundred yards ahead, was a grove of trees, a train drawn 
up beside a dining station, a platform swarming with tourists ! 


ITI. 

Even while Ishmael gazed, the train, the station, the people melted 
away into thin air. The murmur of voices—was it a murmur of voices ? 
No, but a trickle of sweet waters, the whispering of trees one to another. 
Then there was laughter far off among the vineyards in the peace of 
evening. The waggons were jolting down to the ford, the waggons of his 
own people creeping slowly through the sunset glow, half hid in golden dust 
against the purple hills. The young men rode to and fro, heading their 
loose cattle down to water; the teams were drawing up in line under yonder 
willows; fires gleamed here and there about the far-spread camp. 

And then the boy heard his mother calling, ‘‘Ishmael! Ishmael! Fill 
me the kettles, Ishmael !”’ 

‘‘T can’t come, Mother. I’ve lost myself in this desert ! ” 

‘‘There ain’t no desert; surely you’re dreaming, child. Go, fill the 
kettles for me, quick, or you'll be late for evening prayers. We've come to 
the Promised Land.” 

‘* Mother, I can’t! I can’t!” 

All the people were gathered for evening prayer; the reading began 
before the middle fire. The voice of Ishmael’s stepfather rang clear through 
the dreaming woods, joined with the murmur of the river, and laughcer that 
rang from distant vineyards far away in the shadow of the hills. 

‘‘* Behold, thou art with child, and shalt bear a son, and shalt call his 
name Ishmael . . . and he shall be a wild man; his hand will be 
against every man, and every man’s hand against him.’ My brethren,” 
the old man’s voice was lifted high in exhortation, ‘“‘that was the old dis- 
pensation of the desert; but the dispensation that governs the Promised 
Land is merciful, for ever merciful. ‘For this, my son, was dead and is 
alive again ; he was lost and is found.’ Let us pray, my brethren, for our 
Father’s mercy.” 
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generation, can no more 
be reckoned amongst 
the caricaturists than 
our own Ravenhill, and 
even Phil May only as 
far as a certain phase 
of his work is _ con- 
cerned. The exaggera- 
tion of a type may lead 
to caricature in a wider 
sense, but for the pres- 
ent purpose we must 
restrict the application 
of the term to portrai- 
ture and to the comic 
rendering of works of 
art, such as_ Harry 
Furniss’s annual pick of 
paintings at the Royal 
Academy. 

The frequent, almost 
exclusive use of the 
Caricaturist’s pen and 
brush for political pur- 
poses has led the 
general public to the 
erroneous belief that “The Rivals,” 
a political cartoon and 
a caricature are synonymous—that every political cartoon must needs 
be a caricature. That they very often are is an indisputable fact; 
that, on the other hand, say, Linley Sambourne’s cartoons in Punch 
are, with rare exceptions, more of the nature of serious pictorial parables 
must be equally obvious to those who have acquired some clear ideas as 
to the essential points of a caricature. 

The placing of a huge head on a pigmy-like body has been one of the 
favourite devices of caricaturists from the days when this art was in its 
earliest infancy. This kind of representation has been found on the walls 
of houses in Pompeii, and has not lost its popularity down to the present 
day. Although the effect of this incongruity is certainly grotesque and 
apt to stimulate laughter, the primary cause of its adaptation was probably 
the desire of gaining more space for the essential part of the drawing, the 
head, at the expense of the less important body. Here again, the effect has 
often been mistaken for the cause. Drawings of this description are 
invariably described as caricatures, and I have seen portraits in some of our 
papers, The Entr’acte for choice, without a trace of humour—copied, perhaps, 
from phctographs—which pass for caricatures simply because head and 
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Jumes McNeli Whistler. [By PELLEGRINI. 
(By kind permission of the Editor of * The Artist.) 





body are intentionally 
out of proportion. 
Although the range of 
Caricature art has thus 
been limited to a mini- 
mum, and in spite of the 
fastidious critic’s outcry 
that the art of caricature 
is dead in our country, 
there are still a con- 
siderable number of 
men left living in our 
midst who have justly 
acquired a world-wide 
reputation for the ex- 
cellence of their work 
and the irresistible 
humour of their inven- 
tion. None of them 
can, In popularity, in 
productivity, and in his 
active propaganda for 
the popularising of the 
art to which he has de- 
voted his life, compare 
to Harry Furniss. He 
combines exquisite 
humour with thorough 
artistic knowledge, so 
that his drawings do not 
only appeal to our sense 
of the ridiculous, but 
are most valuable con- 
tributions to the black 
and white art of our 
country. So closely is 
he connected with the 
revival and progress of 
British caricature, that 
his name will rise to 
everybody’s lips as soon 
as the subject is men- 
tioned. The reason ot 
the extraordinary suc- 
cess that has been his 
share during the twenty- 
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“Pleasant and unpleasant.” 


(From “The Critic.” 
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for itself and does not require explaining. It has moved in the direction 
of independent art and does not rely on the help of language or literature. 
Modern caricature-art is based on careful observation and expressed with 
clearness and studied simplicity. 





A Portrait of himself, by Phil May. 


(By kind permission of the Art Reproduction Company 
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Presently, a faint light, glimmering from the kitchen of this solitary 
farm, showed that someone moved within. The came a constant flash, 
regular as the throbbing of a pulse, as bellows drove a quickening fire of 
turf and sticks into a blaze. Then a single candle shone trom one of the 
little square windows under the eaves and running right up under the 
thatch. 

The Whites were up and about early that morning and no mistake. 
But Bratton still lay in the gloom asleep, and took no note of that. 

The rising flood of coming day flowed softly over the distant hills and 
slowly filled the vale. Things came into light and grew into form and 
being. Tall trees, dark orchard and copse, green fields and grounds of 
corn soon turning yellow, all took colour and peered out of the twilight and 
' the mist. Red and white cattle were standing by the hedge-row down in 
Jacob Handsford’s mead. Near to White’s was a rick new-made and not 
yet railed around. East of the farmhouse lay a square barton with styes 
and stalls, and at the front a garden shut in with low walls. From a large 
stone pofch, bigger than many a small room, with a seat on each side, a 
short, straight path, roughly paved, led to a little wooden hatch, with a 
lilac just gone past on one hand, and a laburnun, still in golden flower, 
upon the other. 

Behind the distant hill a shaft of fiercest light shot up into the sky. 

The under-edges of the cloud seemed tu catch fire and shone out all 
a-glow. Yet it wanted somewhat of sunrise still, when the oaken door, 
studded with nails, slowly opened, and three persons came out and walked 
one behind the other down the broken flag-stones to the gate. There they 
loitered awhile—the widow White and her two sons, William and Jack. 
There was a leave-taking and a good-bye. Yet, after all, the widow 
changed her mind, and walked across the field right up into the road. 

' The widow White was staid. That is to say, though the grace and 
gaiety of youth had fled, she was still comely. Thirty years of married life 
at Winterhays, where they had never done well—the struggle with a long 
family, of which William was the eldest and Jack the youngest left alive— 
and then the loss of her good-man, whose life was the last on the land—all 
these troubles had not bowed her head, and she moved more sprack and 
active now than many a maid little more than out of her teens. 

Her hair, once black, was turning grey. There were arched wrinkles 
upon her forehead, and deep upright lines between her eyes. But these 
will come from rain and sun to folk who go all weathers in the open air, 
and a yeoman’s wife in the time of ‘‘ good Queen Anne”’ was no fine lady 
to sit about indoors. Anyway, her dark eyes were bright and her cheek 
fresh-coloured as the morning. 

She was dressed in a home-spun skirt, altogether covered in front by a 
coarse white apron both long and broad. Over her shoulders and crossed 
before she wore a plain woollen shawl. Of the three, she alone was bare- 
headed. She had but stepped out so far as the road just to bring her son 
going and she kept knitting, knitting all the way. The necdles, glistening 
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bright as the morning dew, went of themselves without her heed. But her 
busy hands told their story of toil. They were hard and brown, and there 
was a deep, dry crack on one of the fore-fingers. 

Her sons walked one upqn each side. 

William, the elder by several years, was a short, stiff man with a 
determined face. *’ Below his high cheek bone he bore a deep scar, which 
showed the more because he was clean shaven. He was dressed in part 
like a sailor, and swayed somewhat in his gait. But Jack, a mere stripling 
of nineteen, wore a smock reaching nearly to the worsted hose below his 
knees. In his left hand was a bundle. Each of them carried a stout 
ground-ash stick. 

By the time they reached the road, the dewy grass lay in the light likea 
sheet of silver. The two oaks out in ground, and the row of shrouded elms 
in the hedgerow, cast long shadows right across the field. 

‘‘Tt must be handy ’pon four,” she said, with a glance at the hills. 
‘The sun is up. But you'll get to Bristol hours afore dark-night. An’ 
you'll write, William, you’ll be sure to write or zend word, if ever you do 
get the chance ” 

‘“Ay, Mother, to be sure; whenever chance do fall. You may be 
certain-sure o’ that,’’ replied the mariner, quickly. 

‘An’ you'll carr’ his bundle for him Jack, so far as you can go,” she 
went on, though she could not take her eyes off William when she spoke 
to Jack. 

“TI will, mother.” 

‘‘ And you'll zit yourself down somewhere in the shade, do ’ee now, 
come mid-day, when the sun’s at his height. For ’t ’ull be most terrible 
hot, and the road like the floor of a oven. I shall think o’ ’ee, William, all 
manners o’ times. When I do hear the cry 0’ the storm over Cattle hill, 
or the moanen o’ the win’ up in the wood, I shall feel fit to drop, for God 
A’mighty do only know whe’er or no I shall ever zee ’ee back.” 

‘I shall be back, Mother, no fear. And mayhap bring home enough to 
make the place our own again,” he laughed cheerfully. 

‘‘ Well, since ’t have a-got to be, there’s little good in words,” she said, 
with a deep sigh. ‘‘ And ’tis better to walk in the cool. So I won’t keep 
‘ee about.”’ 

She stopped knitting for the first time. She threw one arm around her 
son and kissed him. It was all very simple, and so natural and self- 
contained that no one secing this farewell could have gauged the depth of 
feeling in her heart. 

‘Please God, keep ’ce safe,’’ she muttered. It was half prayer, half 
blessing, and then, the prudent mother getting the better of her again, she 
added in a loudertone. ‘‘ But you had best to be getting on.” 

‘“* Good-bye, Mother.’ 

“Good-bye, William.” 

She stood a moment waiting in the road—then quickly turned and 
hastened towards the house. It was hard to take her eyes away, yet well 
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enough she knew it always brings bad luck to watch the parting traveller 
out of sight. 

The way went winding down a steep and, for some distance, shoulder to 
shoulder, the brothers trapsed along in silence. Thus they passed the 
cottages, the broad pathway leading up to the church upon the hill-top, and 
came soon in sight of the last dwelling in Bratton-town. 

This was a farm-house of good size, standing end-ways towards the road, 
and William White scanned it narrowly as they drew near. The door was 
shut. No smoke arose from the little, red, brick chimney at the end of the 
ridge of thatch, and nota blind had yet beendrawn. He stopped—lingered 
a moment in doubt—then stepped aside, and stooped to pick up a clod 
of dry crumbling earth from the bank below the opposite hedge. 

A white curtain, hanging by brass rings from a cord, was hastily thrust 
aside, and the head of a young woman glanced from the small window in 
the pointing-end against the road. She gently pushec the casement open 
and leaned out into the morning air. The sound of passing footsteps had 
mingled with a dream bred of her expectation, and, half-awake, she had 
sprung out of bed in dread of being late. Her bright red hair, fallen loose, 
hung over her forehead. She raised both hands and threw it back out of 
her eyes. 

‘“‘Lank a Massy! William, I was afeard you mid ha’ passed’’ she 
whispered, with a sigh of relief. 

Reassured, she yawned and rubbed her eyes. The strings of her smock 
had become untied in the night. Her throat and full, rounded bosom were 
open to the light. She shivered, caught the corners and clutched them to- 
gether in her fingers. Then, with a toss of the head, she added. ‘“ But you 
wouldn’t ha’ liked it so very well, I suppose, if I had let ’ee go off like that.” 

‘* I was looking to have a last word, Ursie.” 

In his delight at seeing her, he raised his voice and spoke more loudly 
than he meant, but she quickly held up a warning finger, and he drew in to 
the corner of the heuse close under the window. 

Young Jack had long ago gone slowly on his way down the hill. 

‘Not but what it would be all one,” she laughed. ‘‘ By the time you 
be ten mile out o’ Bratton, you will ha’ forgot all about Ursie Handsford. 
Out 0’ zight, out o’ mind. That’s the way wi all the men, an’ most o’ all 
wi’ you Zailors.” 

Truly, for a maid whose lover was going away to the perils of fighting 
and the sea, she betrayed but little fear or feeling. She was teasing him, 
bent on making him tell how much he loved her. 

~--She. get her way-at-once. 

‘‘There’s no other woman upon earth I'd look at in the way of love, and 
that you do well know, Ursula Handsford. No, not if she were so pretty 
as an angel.”’ 

He was so terribly in earnest that it sounded like taking a Bible oath, 
at least: and that was what she loved to hear. When he talked so, then 
she felt fond of him. 
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Channel, Ursie, an’ put into port now an’ again. Yet if you could read it, 
Ursie, I couldn’t send ’ee a letter unbeknown. But when we do put in, I 
shall send to Jack, and he’ll tell ’ee all about it, just as he will to Mother, 
and read it out to ’ee, Ursie, if. you will, word by word. You can trust 
Jack for a true friend. He’s most wonderful fond o’ me. And so you'll 
hear all.” 

“But come back for a day or 80, even if you must go again,” she 
coaxed.” 

He shook his head: thoughtfully, as if it were not to be done. 

Then the whim for mischief caught hold of her once more. “Or, like 
enough, ,Father may frighten me out o’ it; or I mid chance to catch a mind 
to another man—”’ 

She stopped short. Even the thought stirred such anger and jealousy 
in his heart that he set his teeth and clenched his fists. 

‘If I had risked my life, and won enough, and come home to find ’ee 
wi’ another. I’d, I'd kill the fellow,” he hissed. 

He meant it, too, for he looked dangerous. But she only laughed. 

Though it made her half afraid, she loved to hear him talk like that. 
© Hark!” 

Suddenly becoming grave, she raised her hand in alarm and turned her 
head to listen. She placed her fingers on her lips and paused again. Then, 
throwing him one hasty kiss, without another word she stealthily drew to the 
curtain and was gone. 

He understood she had heard someone moving in the house. May-hap 
her father had caught a sound of their talking. Though for that matter it 
was broad daylight now, and frugal country folk, who burnt no candles of a 
night, were loth to waste the hours of summer morning. She dared not 
come again to the window. He was sure of that. For since the Whites 
got pinched for money, neighbour Handsford had hated the sight of him. 
Ursula would catch it, sure enough, if all were known. So, with one last 
look at the house, he crept under cover of the hedge-row and went softly on 
his way. 

Around the second bend of the road, kicking his heels against a gate, 
sat Jack awaiting him. 

Again they trudged quickly forward, side by side, but now the silence 
which had marked their first departure was broken, and they talked eagerly 
because their time was short. All their circumstances, all the affairs of 
life and the business of the land—that little patch of land called 
Winterhays—passed in review before their minds. 

How things had been taken unawares-like, through their father’s sudden 
death, and what a pity there was no other life upon the farm. But the 
squire had treated them well, so he had, to let their mother stay on as 
yearly tenant, to see if they could take the place up again and keep in the 
old name. And how Jack must hold things together and do his best. For 
the money parted was no good at all. So it was not his own he had to do 
with. He must mind that. And if William only had luck, bye-and-bye, in 
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a year or two, when things were sct a bit straight, he would set Jack up in 
life, an’ make a man o’ un, so he would. 

‘‘ I do feel downright sorry for ’ee to go, Bill, that I do,” cried the youth, 
with real affection. 

‘‘ Never mind, sonny, I don’t care,” laughed the sailor. ‘‘’Tis a smart 
little ship, and as good as a fortune to be aboard her.” 

‘‘But I heard a funny sound last night. I was in to Wincanton to 
‘The Bear’ when the coach came in. Folk said the Queen was going to 
stop the war. Leastways, that was talked about. There’d be anend to 
privateering, and prize-money, too, if there should come a peace.” 

The sailor shook his head. 

‘Oh well,” he muttered, grimly, with a mind made up for the worst. 
‘‘ Then here’s off to the West Indies if that do come to pass.” 

“ But you wouldn’t turn pirate.” 

‘‘ That’s a nasty word, boy. But as for setting fire to a nest of Spanish 
papists, I’d as soon do it as burn out wapses. What’s the war about but 
to keep ont Popery ? No, ae a papist is the enemy of England all the 
world over.’ 

He spoke with firm conviction, as if the rightship of this to any English 
understanding must be beyond doubt. For if the good folk of Somersetshire 
loathed popery before the days of the Duke, how much more did they hate 
it since? And Jack, now looking at the matter with a more serious eye 
and from a loftier point of view, saw that William’s words were not only 
honesty, but sense. 

Thus they went on to the copse in the bottom—then to the end of the 
common—then just as far as the little stonen bridge. The youth found 
it so hard to say good-bye and turn back. After all, it was no more 
than a step now to the four-cross-roads. But time was passing on 
and Jack must get home to the milking, so there they stopped at last, 
being of one mind that they must part. 

To have a word more, they sat down a minute by the wayside, for Jack 
felt sorry at heart to go home alone. Bill was a boy when he was a child, 
and then a man when he wasa boy, and had seen the world, and fought with 
the French, too, and was most terrible good company if only his tongue 
were a bit oiled. So William was a great figure in the eyes of the 
younger man. 

‘‘Do your best to make the most of every bit and crumb, Jack,” the 
sailor urged again. ‘‘If any ill should befall to me, you’ll have my share, 
so, anyway, you and mother ought not to want for a good living.” He 
hesitated. Then his voice sank into a confidential whisper. ‘ And 
keep in wi’ Ursie Handsford whatever you do do. An’ get Mother to 
have her up to house. She’s like the apple o’ my eye to me. And Jack, 
walk out as though by chance, look-y-zee, to meet the maid. And say, 
in her ear like, that I sent my dear love, and that was my parting 
word.” 

‘‘T will, for she’s most time up and down the road of an evening.” 
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‘‘And I said, if I ever should write, you’d read it to her.’’ 

“And: zo I will, Bill.’’ 

‘Well. Good-bye, boy,” cried the sailor, springing to his feet with 
sudden determination to cut the matter short. ‘‘’Tis no good to bide 
about. Let's have the bundle. Good-bye, Jack. An’ do thy best. And 
now you hurry on back.” 

‘* Good-bye, Bill.” 

‘“* Good-by +.” 

So, with the best heart they could, the brothers shook hands and 
parted and each went on his way. 

Before the traveller lay a short, straight piece of road; and, at the end of 
it, William White stopped a moment and turned to take one last look at 
Bratton and the hills. He could see the home at Winterhays. White- 
washed and bright it shone from a setting of dark orchard and green hill. 
The sun was glistening upon the windows, and gleamed out of each 
diamond pane with that piercing brightness no gem on earth can rival. 
His mother bustled out to post ope the barton gate in readiness for 
Jack’s return. 

Into the mead below, but lying to the left, came Ursula Handsford to 
fetch in her father’s beasts. He stood and watched her whilst slowly, 
one by one, the cows were lost to view behind the hedgerow. Ursula 
stopped a minute, stooped, picked up a clod and threw at the last loiterer. 
Then she too was gone. 

At last, in good earnest, Willium White started on his journey and, 
turning a bend in the road, at once passed out of sight. 


CHAPTER II. 
NEIGHBOURS. 


Barely had William White withdrawn from below the window of Ursula, 
when a small, spare man crept secretly around the further corner of the 
house and stopped to listen. Not a sound could he hear. He came 
forward upon tip-toe to the black yew-tree against the wall and peered over 
into the road. Nota soul did he see. Unsatisfied at this apparent absence 
of all evil-doing, he drew closer under the dark branches and lay in wait, like 
a terrier watching for a rabbit to bolt. 

But nothing came of it. 

‘“Ah! the sly toads!’’ he sighed to himself in a voice guttural with 
secret disappointment. 

He had heard a board creak overhead, and then voices—yes he had, sure 
as his name was Jacob Handsford. And he came downstairs with his shoes 
in his hand so soon as ever he could draw on his breeches and _ hose, so he 
did. And yet that cunning, fox-headed thing of a maid had outwitted him 
after all. 

Jacob muttered to himself that he hated anything sly—he always had. 

Then he climbed carefully over the wall, picked half a handful of sharp 
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grit from the gutter cut on the hill-side by winter rains, and pitched it a bit 
at a time against Ursula’s window-pane. 

But Jacob reckoned without his host. Half-a-dozen times had he rattled 
against the glass, yet not so much as a corner of the blind quivered in 
response. Ursula Handsford was as sharp as her father any day of the 
week. 

So Jacob stood there and scratched his grizzled crown in doubt. 

There was no being upsides with that maid who, like enough, might be 
grinning at him now out of some peep-hole or the other. The mere thought 
of it made him more angry with Ursula than if he had caught her in the act. 
Then he would have had something to go upon; but now he made but a 
poor figure indeed, with his shirt sleeves unbuttoned, his breeches untied, 
with the strings hanging loose about the knee. 

A ferret-faced, irritable little man, standing not more than five foot three 
in his shoes, he fairly stamped with rage. His grey, pointed beard wagged 
and jerked up and down like the tail of a wash-dish, as he muttered threats 
and maledictions against this daughter whose condemnation was the deeper 
because she was not found out. ‘A lazy slug-a-bed—ought to have been 
up and about afore this.” He almost persuaded himself that his only errand 
into the road had been to give her a call. 

““Urs’la! Urs’la!’’ he shouted, for if he could pass it off like that, he 
should not look such a fool. 

The maid might be dead in her bed for all the sign she made. 

That was always the way with her, a sulky huzzy who would hold her 
tongue by the hour if anything fell out so that she wasn’t best pleased. 

“Urs’la!” 

In the impatience of his rage, he stepped back one pace and cast the 
pebbles still remaining in his hand with all his might against the window. 
Some of the little diamond panes, shattered to pieces, fell tinkling to the 
ground. 

Nobody answered even that. 

Then a misgiving fell upon Jacob Handsford, and, for a moment, his 
anger gave way to fear. What if Ursula, as she threatened nearly every 
day of her life, had gone and left him? The thought filled him with alarm. 
He could hear already the talk of all the neighbours, and the gossip that 
he had begrudged his own daughter every half-penny and driven her away. 
And what could he do without her? There is no labour on earth so cheap 
as the hands of your own kin who work for their clothes and keep. Ha! 
to have a strange woman about the house was like paying money out of 
pocket to get robbed. He had always hated to think that some day Ursula 
might marry ; and now, like enough, she had run off with William White. 

The dread of this disturbed him so much that he turned quickly and 
hurried up the road to go indoors. To a sharp eye, her empty room 
would tell a tale, sure enough. But as he came to the wall’s end, and 
opened the gate between the two yews trimmed into sugar cones with pea- 
cocks at the top, there he met Ursula, full-butt, as they say, coming away 
from the barn’s door. 
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He knew she had fooled him—he could see it in her face. There was a 
bit of a twist by the corner of her mouth in the shape of a jeer, and a droop 
of the eyelid that only half concealed a secret satisfaction. 

She must have gone out before he came downstairs. To meet that 
worthless fellow going back to sea. He glanced again at the barn, half 
expecting to see William White appear in the open doorway. Yet how 
could she have gone out first? He had unlocked the door for himself from 
the inside. Unless, mayhap, she stood ’pon top o’ the leads, and climbed 
out of the milk house window, for fear he should come down and find the 
bolt drawn. 

It was in the nature of this miserly little gnome to breed suspicions as a 
barren ground grows weeds. He had the wit, too, to shape them out of his 
own cunning ; and then he laid them at the door of other folk. But he was 
not going to let out what he thought. He would cast his eye around the 
house and note whether anything were left amiss. 

The girl was coming straight towards him. 

She was so tall and well-grown, so free in gait and graceful in movement, 
that nobody would have taken her to be the daughter of this pigmy fellow 
with the little three-cornered face. Besides, she bore an open countenance. 
Whatever of guile it displayed was but a shadow from without, and not the 
malice of a mean heart within. As God made her, she was as frank and 
open as he was pinched. Yet Jacob Handsford had done something to mar 
the meaning of Nature in this maid. 

The morning shone upon her bright hair, and glistened, ruddy-gold, 
through the loose locks which fell in disorder over a forehead that sloped 
and narrowed somewhat above her broad cheek-bones. Her grey eyes 
were large and bright, and so were her ripe, pleasure-loving lips. She, like 
the widow White, wore a large, white apron from the waist, but above, a 
laced bodice and a kerchief, leaving her neck uncovered. Her round arms 
were bare below the elbows, and in one hand she carried a mob-cap with a 
broad brim to hang down behind, not unlike the curtain of a sun-bonnet. 

Yes, Ursula Handsford was a woman born to live; just as her father 
was one to whom neither good victuals and drink, nor any of the higher 
joys of life could do any good. 

‘You be about in good time,” he sneered, in his thin, piping voice. 
‘**Tis wonderful to see ’ee down wi’out calling—sure! ” 

‘‘ I heard a sound below,”’ she answered, sharply, ‘‘I looked for ’ee to be 
beating ’pon the stair. I thought sure the end o’ the world were a-come to 
hear ’ee creep out So quiet as a snail.” 

She was more than a match for him when it came to words, and she was 
not afraid. In those days before bells, it was his way to arouse his house- 
hold by hammering on the hollow staircase with a hazel stick kept handy 
for the purpose. He was wont, like this, to make noise enough, as the 
saying is, to lift the thatch. And never in his life, until this moment, 
since she was old enough to work, had he gone out of doors until 
Ursula gave signs that she was awake. 
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For a moment he was taken aback. 

‘* Get on down then an’ fetch in the beasts,” he growled, “‘since you be 
so sprack.”’ 

Without a word, the girl drew an ashen stick from the faggot pile in the 
corner, and went as she was bid. 

She was early, and there was plenty of time; so she strolled leisurely 
across the home-field, through the leaze, and into the mead, leaving a wet 
track in the long, dewy grass where her feet had trod. 

She thrust back the gate, made it fast with a stone, and stood and called. 

‘* Hobe—hobe—hobe—hobe.”’ 

The morning was alive, and she was young and fresh. Her voice rang 
musical across the valley, at one with the lark above her head, and the low 
whistle of the blackbird in the wild crab tree. 

The lazy cattle turned and stared. Some, longing for the ease that 
milking gives to overflowing udders, began to draw slowly towards her. 
Yet- she must needs traipse across the ground at last to hurry up the 
laggards. She took her time about it. As for her father, let him wait. If 
he had not that to grumble about, there would be something else, sure 
enough. She had given over paying much heed to him. 

‘So William White was gone to sea again, mate in a privateer, and lucky, 
so he said, to get the berth—that thought filled her mind, and shut out all 
the rest. It made her heart quite sorrowful like. Yet with luck, and his 
double share, who could tell ? He might be home in no time, pockets full, 
and ready to marry her out of hand. That hope was stronger in her heart 
than any fears of danger to him from shot or storm. Let him only get luck, 
and take her out of these everlasting skinflint ways and ‘‘ nag—nag—nag ”’ 
from morn to night. She would bea true wife to him all his life. 

But he was gone, and what to do was more than she could tell. 

For months she had been looking for him all hours of the day, and went 
to meet him, if only for a minute, just in the dimmet, every night—but now, 
she must go on as best she could, with no mafi to walk out wi’, nor any soul 
to wag her tongue to, from week’s end to week’s end. Ursula was not a 
maid just sweetheart high with a head full of fancies, but three and twenty 
and woman grown. She felt gloomy and sad. 

Her father by this time was in his smock; a one-legged stool in his 
hand, he stood by the open gate, ready-waiting, when she came. 

The cattle clustered intothe barton. Theslanting sunlight shone against 
their straight red backs, making dark shadows in the hollows behind their 
pin-bones. They stood stock-still and chewed. Now and again, stung into 
sudden energy, a tail struck off a fly and went on swinging as if by its own 
weight. Ursula fetched stool and pail, sat down to a sparkéd cow, leaned 
her cheek against its white side, and looked away at the grey hills beyond 
which William White was gone. Not a sound disturbed the stillness, only 
overhead a ceaseless charm of birds, and below, an underlying lullaby of 
rushing milk beating against oaken staves. No sweeter picture could there 
be of restful plenty and contentment. 
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There were but three milkers, and these made up the household, too— 
Jacob, Ursula, and the little, workhouse love-child, christened Hannah 
Peach, bound apprentice to the said Jacob Handsford until the said 
Hannah Peach shall come to the age of one and twenty years. 

Nobody took much count of this slip of a maid of eleven with the 
anxious face, aged beyond her years. And since, in Hannah’s experience, 
notice had always taken the form of finding fault, this was her dearest 
wish, and the keystone of all her wisdom. ‘‘ Ah! let I go ‘long quiet like, 
an’ nobody won’t take no count o’ I.” Soshe kept a still tongue in her 
head, though her eyes were sharp as needles and her mouth open for every 
breath, as ever the bell of a poppydock for the humming of a bumble- 
bee. 

The presence of Hannah was nothing to tie up the clapper of Jacob 
Handsford. 

Suddenly he began like a little ‘‘ ting-tang ”’ bell. 

‘*So William White is off to sea again. Ha! I thought he wouldn’ be 
here very long, for all he were to bide at home for the rest of his days. 
Ha! Easy got, soon gone. Ho! Ho! Nothing left to show but the 
cut across the cheekbone o°' un. Ah! and the rest o’ ’em won't have so 
much as that come this time twelve-month. They’ll never take up the 
land. Not they. Somebody wi’ more thought o’ to-morrow’ll get hold o’ 
that now.” | 

He laughed a little double-meaning chuckle, not Joud, but with a lot in 
it. How it sneered at the Whites, and gloried in Jacob Handsworth who 
had more thought for the morrow than any other man he knew. 

The girl flushed crimson, but firmly set her lips and did not speak. She 
turned her head, buried her forehead in the hollow behind the cow's ribs, 
and hid her face. There was none of her to be seen but the nape of her 
broad neck where it rounded into her shapely shoulders beneath the curtain 
of her cap. 

He went on again. 

‘* Aye, there were neighbour William White what’s dead an’ gone. Oh, 
he were such a good sort—sure; such a wonderful good sort. ’Twere 
‘Come in,’ ‘Zit down,’ ‘ Have another glass.’ There, you zee, he had 
such a good heart then. Oh, a terr’ble good heart. But now he’s under 
the sod, and nothing but a fool. For that’s all they that did drink wi’ un 
zo merry can zay o’ un, to-day. Foolish man. Let the money slip like 
water through the fingers 0’ un. For ’twere every feast and revel then. 
Up to Blackford, over to Carey, down to Camel. So now ’tis all they can 
do to get bread. Ha! They that do enjoy themselves so well, goo where 
they will, an’ have all they do want—they don’t leave much work for 
executors. He! he! he! Not much work for executors. No, no.”’ 

The girl could bear it no longer. His saving, penny-wise wisdom 
aroused her anger more than his jeers, for as he talked he lived, and had 
never so much as a farthing to spare for her to go abroad to junketting or 
fair. She must slave for nothing from morn to night. As to that, she was 
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no better off than Hannah Peach, except that what he saved by good right 
should come to her some day. 

But the thing that made her maddest of all was the little ‘‘Ha!” and the 
‘“He!” and the ‘‘ Ho!” thrown in to point his speech. These came straight 
out of his heart. They stuck into her likethorns. And he was worse, to-day, 
because he had broken his own window, and there was money gone to no 
good end. 

She had just milked out her cow. There was no need of it as yet, but, 
before sitting down to another, she strode across and poured the child’s 
milk in with her own. She rested the pail against her knee, lifted it to her 
head, then, steadying it with her upraised arms, she slowly rose to her full 
height and marched away between the patient beasts out of sight behind 
the buildings. 

At the back of the house, on the north side, where the thatch came down 
so low, was a small court, walled in, and paved with great flag-stones It 
drained from both sides into the middle, where there was a gutter anda 
sink with a grating of iron. 

She crossed the yard, stooped to pass under the door, and went into the 
low-roofed milk-house. 

How cool and fresh it was there, on the north side of the house where 
the sun never shone! All round were the flat leads, and, in the middle, the 
great oaken cheese tub. Into this she poured the sweet-smelling milk. 
Lawk! ’twas but a drop, sure enough, and scarce covered the bottom 
o’ the tub. She laughed herself to see it. She would have been ashamed 
if anybody else could see. Then her face flushed again; and then grew 
hard. Let him say about three words more, and he should milk the cows 
for himself. 

With this muttered threat upon her lips, at once she went back to the 
barton. 

Hannah, awkward under the weight of pail and oon was waddling to 
another cow. 

‘‘ Have ’ee milked her dry? Eh? Milk her dry. Be sure you do milk 
her dry. Ha! what you don’t take, to-day, she’ll never gie, to-morrow. Zo 
‘tes. If you dgn’t catch when chance do fall, ’tes slipped drough your 
vingers for ever. An’ what you can catch—kip. He! he! Kip.” 

Still the everlasting cry, ‘‘Get, get. Keep, keep!” Nothing but 
harping upon this one thought from morn tonight. She went to the other 
end of the barton, as far away as she could. 

Her return led him back to the old story, and he took up the broken 
thread. 

‘‘ Ah! an’ tHat's not all, nother,” he went on, raising his voice for fear 
she should be out of hearing. ‘‘ Let alone moncy out o’ pocket an’ time 
a-lost, where you do go you mus’ ax ’em back. Ifyou don’t, they’ll come quick 
enough, ha! ha! like the locusts o’ scripture, an’ eat ’ee out o’ house an’ 
home. Now, up to hill, to-morrow, Bratton revel, there’ll be a score or 
more, I’ll warrant it, Il drop in unlooked-for like—and she, poor foolish 
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woman, make 'em welcome, though, for the life o’ her, she don’t know which 
way toturn. He, he! But that’s the way of the world.” 

His words touched the girl upon a sore point. His sneering at the 
Whites, and at William in particular, she had schooled herself to bear in 
silence ; but this stinginess in the house, both to neighbours and kin alike. 
was a never-ceasing disgrace.. She was fit to hide her head with shame at 
the mere thought of it. 

‘* An’ what’s that to you?’”’ she burst out, beside herself with anger 
‘* If all creation should come to Bratton, there’s none o’ ’em do come here 
Why, there’s never a Kirson soul have a-crossed the drashel this year or 
last, ’ithout ’tis to dealy, an’ then if you do han’ ’em a cup of cider, you do 
count every time they do glutchy. Why, you be so stingy, you be, you do 
begrudge the victuals to your own belly—you do.” 

The little workhouse maid looked all ways, as the saying is. To her, 
Jacob Handsford was ‘‘ measter,’”’ and that anyone, even Miss Urs’la, 
should answer him was beyond belief. It was outside all the true nature of 
things. She felt a misgiving at the heart, just as when it thundered, or she 
met old Molly the witch hobbling down the lane. 

‘‘Ha!” cried Jacob, louder still and more shrill. ‘‘’Tis plain to zee 
what company you do kip, by the words you do let fall. But you shall 
never ha’ a varden o’ my money—not if you do marry wi’out consent. Not 
a brass varden. For I’ll lef it away by will. Ah! zolI will. Iss, I will.” 

He got up and walked towards her, pushing his way between the cattle 
with the flat seat of his little one-legged stool. 

Stung to the quick by his talk about the will, she sprang to her feet. 
The cow was but half milked out. 

“You can do the work yourself,” she cried, turning round full-face. She 
was taller and broader and straighter than he. She had more nerve, too, 
for his eyes glanced away when she looked at him. ‘‘Or hire somebody 
else, if you can find anybeddy fool enough to bide an’ put up wi’ your ways. 
I tell ’ee what ’tis, Vather, you can do what you like wi’ your money. I 
don’t care. But gie me what’s my own. Gie me the two hunderd poun’ 
that girt-uncle Jeremy Handsford, my own god-vather, lef’ me by will. Gie 
me my own money that you’ve a-put out to use, and the interest that 
you’ve a-saved back these years—an’ I'll go. ’Tis mine by law. I can 
have it by law. An’ I’ll leave ’ee—an’ willing, ay, glad o’ my heart to do 
it—from this day forth. Zo there!” 

This threat of going away quieted him as nothing else on earth could do. 
The money was hers, sure enough, and, with the Whites at her back to 
edge her on, he might put off from day to day, but, sooner or later, he must 
come to an account. And all the gad-about, money-spending neighbours 
would take Ursula’s part. He knew that for certain sure. 

‘Very well,” he answered, but, though he tried to be careless and hold 
his own, his voice quavered. ‘‘ Just as you be a-minded. But, if you bent 
a-gwaine to milky, he, he! ‘tis to be hoped your ladyship won’t be too proud 
to carr’ in a pailful as you do goo.” 
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At once she took him at his word. But her hands were shaking with 
excitement, and, as she poured in Hannah’s milk, she spilt a little over the 
brim of the pail. 

The sight of waste, though it were but a teaspoonful, was to Jacob 
Handsford like a red rag to a mad bull. He could not see it and be still. 

‘* Little odds, sim-zo, whe’er you do bide or goo. ‘Tis more loss an’ 
gain wi’ ee, look so,”’ he snarled. 

Ursula gave neither word nor sign. She filled the pail full up this time, 
raised it upon her head, and went away as before. But, in the little paved 
courtyard, she stopped. For a moment, she stood erect and motionless like 
an image carven in wood or stone. All the little meannesses for which she 
suffered shame, the ever-pricking sense of injustice because her money was 
withheld, the constant taunts and sneers at William and the Whites, came 
crowding pell-mell into her memory and drove her half out of her mind. 
And William was gone to sea. She ground her teeth with rage. In the 
first heat of a burning fury kindled by a sense of wrong and ablaze with 
outraged pride, she took three strides forward, and emptied the pailful of 
fresh, sweet-smelling milk into the sink. 

‘‘ There, then,” she said, and tossed her head. 

She felt glad at what she had done—glad at heart. 

It was a protest against skinflint, cheese-paring miserliness, such as 
no words at her command could have given tongue to. It did not 
matter in the least that her father would not know. That made no differ- 
ence to her. She had got the better of him, and was making him pay for 
his ha’s and his he’s, unbeknown. She laughed at the thought of how he 
would rave if he knew. 

‘Ursie!”’ 

‘‘ Her name was spoken close behind her back. She started, and, red 
as a peony, turned round. 

The young Jack White was looking over the wall. Only his head and 
just the open work below the collar of his smock came above the flat 
coping stones. He was staring, wonderstruck—dumb-foundered, as the 
country people say. And yet, as open-mouthed he took in both her anger 
and her confusion, a glimmer of merriment twinkled in his eyes. 

She saw it at once. 

‘Then all the parish’l] know it, and grin,” she thought. And that brought 
her to herself and steadied her. | 

Her cap had fallen upon the stones when she took down the pail and 
still lay at her feet. She stood there,a woman of striking character and 
Leauty in her bare-headed excitement. Then the fierceness melted out 
of her eyes. She blushed, and to cover her confusion gave a short, uneasy 
laugh. To gain a moment, she stooped down to pick up the cap. 

‘‘Don’t ‘ce breathe a word to any soul, Jack,”’ she beseeched, in a low, 
coaxing voice. ‘‘I do trust ’ee for that.”’ | ee | 

‘‘ Not I,” he promised, as ready as a bee. 

“7 don’t mind you, yourzelf, Jack, a bit,’ she went on, kind still, 
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for she saw in a twinkling that she could get round Jack. Yet, all of a 
sudden, she blazed up again. ‘‘ There, ’tis more than I can do to bear 
myzelf. I wish the little toad were dead an’ in his grave, I do.’”’ And 
then again she talked, quite honey-sweet. ‘‘ But I'll tell ’ee more about it, 
Jack, quiet, in your own ear like, to-morrow.” 

“I do want a word wi’ ’ee, Ursie. Where will ’ee be?” he asked, 
with’ some eagerness. : 

“T'll go to Bratton revel. I will, if I do die for it. I won’t be penned 
up no longer—and I’ll go—come what may,” she burst out, in a fury of 
resentment, as she recalled her wrongs. But then again, she bethought 
herself of Jack. ‘An’ you’ll look out for to zee me there. An’ you'll 
come and have a talk wi’ me, eh, Jack?” 

‘‘To be sure I will—an’ tell 'ee about William, too,” he promised, 
gladly. 

‘‘Then good-bye. Don’t ’ee bide now, there’s a good chap, for fear 
he should hap to zee ’ee.” With her thumb she pointed over her shoulder 
towards the barton. 

‘‘ Then good-bye, Ursie.” 

‘“* Good-bye, Jack.” 

Yet he lingered. ‘‘I say, Ursie, come straight up to house to- 
morrow. Do ’ee, now.” 

‘An’ zo I will, Jack,” readily promised the girl. 

She: picked up her pail and went back to the milking. 

Her father said no more. Her threats had given him food for 
thought. He could not do without her, that was the long and short of 
it; and it would be like losing his heart’s blood to give up her money. 
It was a relief to him to see her come back. 

She sat once more to her cow, in silence, too. 

And all the while, above and around the village of Bratton with its 
sadness of widowhood and parting, smiling alike upon mearness, mis- 
fortune, bickering, and strife—as though to say that life might be an idyll 
if men could only learn—was growing over vale and hill and dusty road, 
the sweetest summer day that ever shone upon the earth. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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drama, never once mentioning either gold dust ordiamonds. In the billiard 
room, he played a very average game, and lost with much good grace, then 
lounging on the settee, commenced to talk enthusiastically of Sardou’s 
latest play. Being unexpected, this culture was most disappointing, for, in 
his youth, Jack had been an authority on all matters appertaining to the 
P. R., habitually eschewing art, literature, and science as “ rot.” 

‘‘Marvellously interesting development of character,’ said Hayes to 
Donald Cargyle. ‘‘ Money, which makes most men snobs, has transformed 
our loud-voiced, sportive friend into a prig.” 

‘‘ Nonsense ; you're prejudiced by that man we met at the Styver’s 
dinner-party. Oulton’s all right; breed will tell. Nobody, except you, 
expected him to be a ‘ bounder.’ ” 

“Well, he might try to be novel, if it is only to amuse us. Let’s make 
a final effort to draw him. Glad to get back to civilization, Jack ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, for some things. No thanks ’’—shaking his head at the profferred 
cigar box—‘‘I think I’ll smoke a bit—that is, a pipe.” 

‘“Do; perhaps it will make you more like the young gentleman whose 
high ideals of life caused such trouble at Jesus, a few years ago. You're too 
confoundedly correct.” 

‘* Age, old fellow ; merely the effects of age,’’ he replied, laughing, as he 
produced a briar pipe with a chewed stem and acake of cavendish from 
the pocket of his smoking jacket. Cutting up the tobacco, he loaded his 
pipe, lit it, and relapsed into silence. 

‘Look here, Jack,” exclaimed Donald Cargyle, as he poured out the 
pegs ; ‘‘ you’re too modest for a Kaffir millionaire. Seltzer or soda? We've 
tried to draw you all the evening ; now spin some yarns.” 

Stretching himself out on the settee, he crumpled his shirt front, 
smashed down his collar, and sighed hugely with an air of comfort. The 
other men willingly put aside the cues they had been listlessly handling, and 
ranged themselves according to their several ideas of ease round the big, 
bronzed man who, puffing forth clouds of blue smoke, said lazily: 
“Really, Don, I didn’t think they would interest you. The adventures of 
modern Argonauts are somewhat prosaic, especially as we are now all 
millionaires on a more or less substantial basis. I’ve prospected for months 
with a pick and a frying-pan to squander my all ina few weeks. I’ve slept 
on a veldt in a blanket, and enjoyed it far more than the best apartment in 
the North Western Hotel. Gambled more keenly for plugs of tobacco 
than I ever did at the Randt Club where thousands were staked on a hand. 
Life is the same all the world over, boys, so long as we are young enough 
to enjoy both rough and smooth. I remember——”’ 

Then at last he spoke. Tales of the early days on the fields, of the 
dashing English boys whose names are worn by the rains from the dreary 
rows of stones in Kimberley Cemetery, of the old days at Barberton and 
the rush to the Randt. Of bad men and good; of fights, fortunes, and 
failures. Of Barney performing conjuring tricks for ha’pence in 
Johannesburg markct-place where, one day, he was fated to walk as king. 
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Of his great fight with a red Jew on the floor of the Stock Exchange in 
settlement of a ‘‘ difference.” Incidents of a different nature from the 
career of the Man at the Cape, of his generosity, chivalry, and pluck. But 
the only personal references were such as, ‘‘ When I was bossing the boys 
on the floors,” or, ‘‘ Two years back I was working tailings at Jumpers.” 
Yet, from the magnitude of his ‘ pile,” he must have played prominent 
parts in the ever-changing scenes of enterprise, daring, and endurance 
which he narrated with the graphic power of one who had seen. Brand 
new millionaires are invariably appreciated, although modesty is not often 
their most conspicuous failing. This man had only been rich fora few 
months, and,as Fred Weir remarked with enthusiasm to Hayes, “ after all, 
he is the same careless, unaffected boy of the old days.” 

‘*'When he worshipped May Cargyle,”’ added his friend. 

‘‘T was not going to say that,’”’ replied Weir, with slight irritation. 
‘* However, the loves of youth are idols, not gods.” 

‘‘ Sententious, but fallacious. Good night.” 

A rising young barrister versus a Kaffir millionaire. Weir had constructed 
the hateful sentence from his fears, and it recurred dismally in his mind as 
he listened moodily to the conversation between his fiancée and Oulton. 
‘* What ? Never seen a rough diamond! I’ve one if you care to see it.” 

‘* ] should, indeed. Have you seen one, Fred ? ” 

‘‘ Never,” answered Weir. ‘‘ They are just like other crystals.”’ 

“Oh! no. I'll get mine,” exclaimed Oulton, rising from his seat. 
Then pausing awkwardly, he continued, “I say. Eh! don’t mention 
it. I’m foolish to carry them about, but I’m accustomed to do so, and 
never think what a temptation it may prove to servants.” 

‘‘Extremely foolish and inconsiderate,” remarked Weir, when he had 
left them. ‘‘ Cut diamonds cause sufficient trouble in country houses with- 
out a man carrying a bag full of rough ones in his portmanteau.”’ 

‘‘T wish he had never mentioned it,’”’ replied Miss Cargyle. ‘I shall 
be quite nervous with such things in the house. The worst of boyish men 
15 that they are so careless.”’ 

Presently, he returned, sauntering jauntily across the lawn, puffing a 
cigarette, but with a grave face. ‘‘Draw the chairs close together, and see 
that we are not watched. It will appear mysterious, Miss Cargyle, but 
diamonds are mysteries, from the time they were made by the writhing 
earth, until, cut in sparkling facets, they gleam on the crest of a crown. 
Made by violence; delved by violence; cut, won, and lost by violence ; 
always an irresistible attraction for crime! But this one is rough, and 
therefore, like most rough things in Nature, unsullied.”’ 

He spoke with an unusual sadness which they did not observe; for, 
unstrapping a wash leather bag, he had dropped from it a diamond that 
filled the palm of his hand. 

‘‘Opals are regarded as unlucky, but I’ve seen a diamond create as 
much havoc as a well-staged railway disaster. Now, to fulfil its destiny: 
this one should ruin a man, or a woman within a year.” 
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in the Tyrol. Much to his surprise, he found the invalid in his shirt 
sleeves, busy sorting a bundle of papers, with his apartment in the utmost 
disorder. ‘‘ Felt seedy and had a lot of work to do, so thought I’d combine 
the two,” he explained, gloomily. 

‘‘ Well, you’ve excited a considerable amount of sympathy. All the 
women in the place are concocting dainty dishes for you.” 

‘‘The deuce, they are! I say, old fellow, tell Miss Cargyle I’m all 
right and shall be down to lunch. I hate fuss. Good-bye! Don't forgot 
you're pledged to dine with me at the ‘ Travellers.’ ”’ 

During lunch, he was gloomy and preoccupied. This aroused May 
Cargyle’s fears as to the safety of the stone, and she confided them to 
Weir. 

‘* Nonsense, little girl, he is only immersed in business. I'll tell you a 
secret. He is bringing out a new company, and has promised me an allot- 
ment. Isn’t that generous of him? But if you’re nervous, tell your father.” 

Mr. Cargyle was astonished to find his guest seated on the floor 
surrounded by the contents of his bags. ‘‘Sorry to disturb you, Jack, 
but May has just told me about this diamond. Nothing wrong? Eh!” 

‘“No, oh! no. I’m just arranging my gear.” 

‘* Don’t think me rude, my boy, but I must ask you to entrust it to my 
bankers. Look here, Jack! What’s the matter ?” 

‘*T can’t find it,” he said, despairingly; ‘‘although I’ve rummaged 
since midnight, yesterday.” 

‘‘ What shall we do?” gasped Mr. Cargyle, sinking helplessly into a chair. 

‘* My confounded carelessness,” mourned Oulton. ‘‘I would rather any 
thing than sucha mishap in your house. However, we'll keep the loss to 
ourselves. I'll tell Miss Cargyle it is at your bank.” 

‘‘ But I understand the diamond is worth a fortune. Something must 
be done. I'll fetch Fred.” 

“No.” 

‘* What now? Surely you don’t object to aconsultation, and Don won't 
be home until to-morrow.” 

Oulton arose and paced the floor with a troubled expression on his face. 
At last he stopped before his host, and said, hoarsely, ‘‘ Fact 1s, Weir and 
your daughter are the only persons in the house aware of its existence.” The 
words wrung a groan from his listener, and he hastened to add, in tones of 
entreaty, ‘‘So I beg you to allow the loss to remain asecret. If announced, 
nothing can prevent my oldest friend from feeling uncomfortable.”’ 

‘Tush! boy, don’t talk lke a fool; besides, Mr. Weir has a right to 
know, and I am determined to have no jewel mysteries in my house.” 

‘* Well, do let’s conduct the enquiry quietly. The servants.” 

‘* Yes, yes; always the servants,” his host exclaimed, testily. ‘t They 
have all been with me for years. Come to my study and I'll send for Mrs. 
Witham.” 

Mr. Cargyle’s natural irritation was rapidly affecting his temper, so there 
wis no alternative but compliance. Seated before his secretaire, he strove to 
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assume the stern demeanour which so well befitted him for the Quarter 
Sessions. But he fidgeted in his chair, drumming on the desk with his 
fingers, while his guest lounged easily by the window.  ‘‘ Mrs. Witham,”’ 
he demanded, the moment the door closed behind her, ‘‘who was in Mr. 
Oulton's room last night ? ” 

‘Oh, sir!" gasped that worthy woman, appalled by visions of crime 
which made the keys rattle in her reticule, ‘‘so far as I know, sir, only the 
chambermaid.” 

‘‘ Please don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Witham,” said Oulton, to the trembling 
housekeeper ; ‘‘I have mislaid a trifling article of jewelry. Nothing of 
consequence.” 

‘‘ Ah, yes! nothing of consequence,’’ exclaimed her master, losing the 
J.P. mien in his laboured assumption of indifference ; ‘“‘ but I may as well 
see Susan. And, Mrs. Witham, say nothing, nothing.” 

‘Will you permit me to put the question?” asked Oulton, as they 
awaited the chambermaid. 

‘‘ Certainly, especially as I’m too worried to do so, skilfully, myself.” 

When the girl entered, Oulton asked: ‘‘Oh! did you clear the floor of 
my room last night between six and twelve o’clock? I’m afraid I leave 
it in rather a litter.” 

‘Yes, sir,” replied the girl, with a promptness which threw doubts upon 
Mrs. Witham’s discretion. ‘‘ At eight, I went there but came away, as Mr. 
Weir was waiting for you. About an hour after, I tidied it ed 

“Eh! did you—at eight !—That’ll do, thank you. Oh! look through the 
torn paper you swept up; I’ve lost astud. Yes, I should like to try that 
course, to-morrow, Mr. Cargyle, although I’m but a recent victim to golf. 
I suppose it means starting.” 

‘* Jack, what can I do ?”’ moaned his host. 

He shook his head mournfully, and said, hoarsely, ‘‘ Curse my folly, 
curse all diamonds, but we must not suspect 7 

‘‘ Suspect ! damme, man, suspect Weir whois to marry my girl. Ring 
that bell.—Oh, God! it cannot be—Ah! thank you, Jack.” 

‘“ T say, old fellow,” said Oulton, when Weir had seated himself easily 
on the edge of the table ; ‘‘that confounded stone is missing.” 

“Missing! I thought something had happened by your faces. Have 
you searched the house?” 

‘“No, because the bag in which I kept it is not lost,” he replied,.very 
distinctly. 

‘Then it has been stolen. Pardon me, Mr. Cargyle, but do you not 
think so?” 

“Yes.” 

“When did you last see it, Jack?” he enquired, turning to him. 

‘** Before I went down to dinner, 1t was hidden in my dressing case. At 
twelve o’clock, only the bag was there.” 

Weir twisted his moustache with an air of reflection. ‘‘ Burglary is 
out of the question. Who entered the room during those six hours ? ” 
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‘“One of the servants,” said Mr. Cargyle, steadying his voice with an 
effort. ‘‘ Did you notice anything strange when you were there at eight 
o’clock ?”’ 

‘*‘No. By the way, I opened the window ; I waited ten minutes, Jack, 
but you didn’t keep the appointment.” 

‘‘ Appointment !’’ exclaimed Oulton, amazed. 

‘For the application form for your new company which you gave me 
this morning. Don’t you remember? Just before dinner, you said eight 
o'clock.” 

He turned deadly pale and swayed in his seat, then, clearing his throat, 
said anxiously, ‘‘ Do you remember? [It was while we were waiting for 
the gong.” 

‘‘Tl’ve a shocking memory, Weir. Of course it was. Eight o’clock, 
you say? I’m sorry I was not there.” 

Their host echoed the wish in his heart, for he was speechless with wrath. 

‘“‘Mr. Cargyle wishes to employ a detective,” continued Oulton, calmly, 
‘‘ but I think it useless. A silent, diligent search is all I can think of here. 
Of course, I shall notify my loss at Scotland Yard, to the Hatton Garden 
dealers, and all the respectable cutters in Amsterdam.” 

‘“Yes, I suppose that is the wisest course,’ assented Weir. ‘Can I 
assist you In any way?” 

‘No, thanks,” replied Oulton, with a covert smile. ‘Ah! you might 
search my room through; I’ve been all over it, but such a thing is easily 
missed.” 

‘““To be sure, I’ll do so at once.” 

The two men watched him out of the room. He staggered in his walk 
trembling at every step. 

‘* Oulton,” cried his host in a voice rough with suppressed passion. 
‘* Did you make such an appointment ?”’ 

‘* It is immaterial.” 

‘“ Answer me. Yes, or No?” 

‘‘No; but if you will keep calm, Mr. Cargyle, I think the diamond will 
be found.” 

‘‘ Found! You mean—Ha! ha! Jack, you millionaires have good nerves 
and tough hearts,” he continued, with a hysterical laugh. ‘‘ You play 
a bold and generous game for your seventy thousand, and I’m grateful to 
you. I see—now that he knows the girl saw him in the room, of course he’ll 
find the diamond.” 

But, in spite of all, the diamond was not found. Mr. Cargyle became 
more irritable every day as the awful scandal crept gradually through the 
house, to be retailed in the neighbourhood, plus the usual amount of 
exaggeration. Even Oulton could not disguise his anxiety, while Weir 
found his position so intolerable that important business necessitated his 
return to town. 

“Well,” growled Mr. Cargyle to his son, as he watched the dog-cart 
down the drive, ‘‘I suppose many men would prefer a fortune to my 
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daughter, but for impudent, unabashed knavery, that man, whom I've known 
from his childhood, is unsurpassed.” 

‘It is awfully conclusive, but I never will believe it of Fred, neither will 
May.” 

‘Young fools! The calm way he took his leave maddens me. I suppose 
you regard it as the consciousness of Innocence.” 

* * + 

‘Whatever has brought you to this deplorable state, and why didn’t you 
wire for me, before ?”’ asked Hayes, testily. 

‘‘T can’t get up,” replied Weir, from the sofa. ‘It is good of you to 
come so soon.” 

‘Come soon ?” exclaimed his friend, bitterly. ‘‘ Do you think I have so 
many friends that I can afford to lose you? What is it—influenza ?”’ 

‘‘ Haven’t you heard ?” 

‘“ Look here, Fred, I’ve travelled six hundred miles in answer to your 
telegram for me to make your will, or something equally absurd. What’s 
the matter? Poor boy! Was my surmise right ? Did May jilt you for the 
millionaire ?” 

‘The only thing that has not happened. Thank God, she believes in 
me,” he whispered, with a smile. 

They sat for some minutes in silence, during which he strove to arrange 
the story in his disordered mind. ‘‘ Now, old fellow,” said his friend, 
resting a hand very gently on his shoulder ; ‘‘ what is it ? ” 

‘‘OQulton kad a rough diamond, worth seventy thousand, which he 
showed to May and myself. The next morning, it was missing, and we were 
the only persons who knew it was in the house. He had made an appoint- 
ment to meet me in his room that evening which he did not keep, but I was 
seen there by a servant. He protested against my feeling uncomfortable, 
and Don laughed at the idea of—of my being the thief, but Mr. Cargyle 
said nothing. At the end of three days, I came to town—another dinner 
at Stapleton would have driven me mad. _ I wrote to May, offering 
to release her, and she returned my letter with one of her own that saved 
me from suicide. But the tale is spreading, Vic. Two days ago, I dropped 
into the club, and men sauntered away — cut me. Stannard, who's 
a brick, stood by me, or I should have done something awful. He told me 
it has gone the round. What am Ito do? Shoot myself, make a hole in 
the river--— ?” 

‘* Hold your row,” growled his friend, with a face black with passion. 
‘What night did he lose it ?” 

“The night before you left.” 

“JT thought so. He might as easily suspect me.” 

“Then, you don’t think me guilty?” 

“ Look here, fred; am Ta fool? When a man gets off with seventy 
thousand pounds, he doesn’t sprawl on a sofa and talk nonsense. We must 
find that stone. My room was next to his in the bachelors’ quarters. and, if 
something isn’t done, he’ll say I took it.” 
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“Oh! no, thank you.” 

“My room was next to his, and, on the night before I left, I could not 
sleep because he was moving about. About two in the morning, I went to 
the open window with the intention of tapping at his. Leaning from it, I 
was surprised to see a man crawling along the coping. It was our boyish. 
open-hearted friend; and I heard something rattle in the pipe leading from 
the gutter of the roof. I thought it strange, so did not disturb him; but 
the moment I heard of the diamond mystery, I recollected the incident as 
peculiar. Mr. Cargyle, we took the liberty of digging up the end of that 
pipe while you were at dinner. The lodge-keeper was present and saw the 
stone found. Men do not drop seventy thousand pounds down pipes, so I 
assume this stone is worthless. What does Mr. Oulton think ?” 

“¢T think,” he replied, very coolly, ‘‘it would have been wiser of me to 
have used alum, as it would have melted.” 

“You infernal villain,” screamed Hayes, dashing towards him; but 
Oulton caught him by the coat with his huge, brown hand, and, shaking him 
into silence, said, very quietly, ‘‘Mr. Weir, will you kindly take Miss 
Cargyle from the room.” 

‘You insolent vagabond,” cried Mr. Cargyle; ‘‘ how dare you give 
orders in my house? Explain yourself. Confound it, Jack! Which of 
you three men is the blackguard? I’m getting confused! ”’ 

“‘I may claim that distinction,” he said, relinquishing his hold upon 
Hayes. ‘‘ I’ve played a bold game and lost, because I neglected a small 
detail. The stake, Mr. Cargyle, was the honour of being your son-in-law 
which I still think worth the risk.” 

‘But, Oulton; think what you've done! Almost ruined a man’s life!” 

‘*Pish! my good sir, I've ruined hundreds of men’s lives. How else do 
you imagine I made my wealth? Weir possessed what I most desired. 
He was an old friend, which grieved me; but what would you? Thought 
I held a full hand and staked my honour and place in society on diamonds, 
but hearts were trumps. However; I’m a good loser.” 

‘Your disgusting exhibition of depravity, sir——’’ commenced Mr. 
Cargyle. 

‘* Pray excuse me, but, if I start at once, I can get into Ipswich before 
the hotels close. Gentlemen, good-night.” 
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things which can be seen for 
nothing in many shop windows in 
the Drury Lane district. More- 
over, it will vigorously applaud 
that which it does not enjoy, if 
the Panjandrum be big enough. 
There is a generai notion that 
one ought to enjoy it. It may be 
that, here and there, someone will 
- be found callous enough to declare 
that this so-called ‘‘ panto” is no 
good at all, but a mere heap of 
rubbish and, as a spectacle, is 
calculated to bore one to death. 
In which case you must tell him 
that he is dblasé, that he is cursed 
with a bad nature, and that, were 
he virtuous, the scales would fall 
from his eyes, and he would find 
the ‘‘ panto” provocative — shall 
we say ?-—of innocent merriment. 

One is reminded of the ‘‘ invisible ”” 

garment, nonexistent, but which 
everyone managed to see quite distinctly, on the understanding that, if 
anyone failed to see it, inherent vice would be ascribed as the cause 
of the failure. 

In the present ‘‘ panto” we have the sort of thing which one has learnt 
to expect from painful experience: an exhibition which boldly proclaims a 
happy combination of the maximum of expense with the minimum of 
intelligence—just the big, annual medley for the safe conduct of which the 
late lamented Gus Harris was knighted. First comes the co-tumier, then 
the scene-painter, and, finally, Arthur Collins, as Crummles redivivus, with 
a property waterfall. 

Even the programme is unique, not only in the artlessness of the Art 
cover, but also for the ingenious selection of different size type to suit the 
importance, or otherwise, of the people referred to. We are informed, in 
one portion of it, that so-and-so is Stage-Manager and somebody else 
Assistant Stage-Manager. In most programmes, this tit-bit of information 
is very properly supposed to carry its own intimation with it—that one is 
the greater and the other the less as Euclid phrases it—but in this instance, 
with rich snobbishness, the first-named comes off with flying colours in 
large type, and his assistant, or confrére, fades away beneath him in 
insignificant ‘“‘romans.”’ So with the printing of the ‘‘ cast of characters.” 
In any other theatre programmes, while proper precedence is given to the 
characters and the names of those who impersonate them, the size of the 
type is the same all the way through, but, at Drury Lane, some demarcation 
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must be made, and without changing the size of the type, but by altering 
the thickness of it, the line is drawn, so to speak, at the name of Miss 
Evelyn Hughes, and all subsequent names look as if the printer had been 
instructed to throw dirty water instead of good ink on the type, just to 
show that the rest of the ‘characters’? do not receive thumping salaries 
and are really of no consequence. There is no likelihood that this sort of 
snobbishness will be copied by other theatres, but it will stand as one of the 
special Drury Lane idiosyncracies. The snobbishness of the programme, 
however, is somewhat redeemed by a little jeu d’esprit on the front page, 
where we are told, in the biggest type, that ‘‘The Forty Thieves” is 
‘written and invented ” by Arthur Sturgess and Arthur Collins. It is not so 
much the modest pride in the authorship—after ‘‘ sitting under” the brilliant 
libretto for a few hours one can fully understand that—but to realise that 
they have thrown in the necessary ‘‘ inventiveness ”’ with it, is almost too 
much. By the use of this word, allusion is made, I suppose, to the use of 
the waterfall, and the novelty of a ballet which is made-up to represent 
porcelain (or anything which the costumier may have hidden away in his 
subtle brain), and theterm may be meant to include the aerial evolutions of the 
Grigolati troupe—somewhat stale after similar displays during the last three 
or four years. It seems scarcely credible that two men—without assistance 
—could have thought of it all. The wealth of witticism and epigram, the 
neat rhythm and turn of the lyrics, the skill shown in the general con- 
struction, only tends to make one feel how unfortunate a thing it is that, 
probably by the time these lines appear in print, much of the inventiveness 
{in the authorship) of Messrs. Sturgess and Collins will have disappeared 
under the diurnal superintendence of Messrs. Campbell and Leno who will 
have superimposed their own authorship and inventiveness upon the original 
fab:'c. There is one consolation, however—that before February, the work 
of Messrs. Sturgess and Collins will have become a priceless portion of the 
imperishable antique. 

Although Sime is an 
Artist, and I, also, have no 
money, we are indeed to be 
congratulated in this, that, 
although it necessitates being 
at a dress rehearsal which 
lasts from two till nine—from 
morn to dewy eve—we are 
thus enabled to drink in the 
beauties of the original ‘+ ~~, 
version. 

The orchestra, not yet 
having mastered the subtle 
intricacies of the music 
“composed, selected, and 
arranged,” as the programme 
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informs us, by Mr. J. M. Glover, is hard at 

asmeace  WOrk—and so is Mr. Glover. The ‘ violins,’’ 

Gavem aS a concession to the general draughtiness 

of the theatre, retaining their head-gear, in 

the shape of a peaked yachting-cap, two 

‘‘ bowlers,” and one creation in soft felt, are 

running up and down a scale with great 

vigour. Up—crescendo, down —diminuendo. 

Noah and his friends would have termed it 

‘‘descriptive,’—so much so that one knows 

it is meant to suggest a rushing wind, and one 

feels sure there is a cave in the piece, even if 

we had not, from our acquaintance with 

oriental lore, already suspected it. ‘‘ Slur it,” 

exclaims “Jimmy Glover,” excitedly—and 

they do slur it—but the Composer, Selector, 

Arranger, and Conductor is not satisfied. 

‘Give it a Covent Garden touch,” he exclaims, 

with an expression of satire. The entire 

orchestra is the victim of mirth, and 

evidently proceed to give the desired Covent Garden touch, for the 

Composer is satisfied, and they would, no doubt, have thrown in a Savoy- 

Sullivan touch if they had been asked for it. At length, the curtain rises 

oo the Court that Jack built, in which the children are becomingly attired 

in the white dresses of a blameless life. There is no sort of connection 

between this scene and the one which follows it, a lack of sequence which 
is in accord with the best Drury Lane traditions. 

The little fairy who impeaches the prisoner is given words admirably 
suited to her years of discretion; and when I heard her refer to the 
prisoner as being ‘“‘ obnoxious,” I felt as if I had lived amongst little 
children all my life. One so soon gets familiar with their wide range of 
vocabulary and preference for multisyllablic prattle. In the next scene, 
entitled the “‘ exterior of the cave,” the bad fairy (in his shirt sleeves), wants 
to know where he is, and exclaims, ‘‘ what’s the plot ?”” But no one can tell 
him. I think the audience ts fairly entitled to disclaim all responsibility. 
The ‘‘Forty Thieves” being described in big letters as ‘‘The Children’s 
Pantomime,” he adds, ‘‘ Now then, to smash ‘em. ‘Ave a bit on me.” 
Similar pretty sport phrases are jotted in throughout the great work and 
will no doubt prove of considerable educational value. Some of these 
phrases are rather rccondite, even for a reckless sportsman like myself; 
but education 1s proceeding at such rapid strides that I have no doubt 
that these little plums will be duly approved of by the children. 

Here isa very fair specimen of a lightsome ‘t goke” which I know all 
my dear little boy and girl cousins will promptly perceive and appreciate. 
The Captain of the Forty Thieves is recounting the discovery of the Fair 
Zuleika to the lady in question (Herbert Campbell), and, after a drawing- 
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room jest regarding her paternity, Zuleika exclaims, ‘‘An Oasis! What is 
it? What does it liveon? A.—On game. @Q.—Game? I thought there 
was no game in the desert! A.—Well, what are the Pyramids for ? ”’ 

Now, there is a nice, pretty joke. It was not until I had found my 
way Into the comparatively fresh and less draughty sort of air which is to 
be found not far from the Theatre, and had challenged the artist to a 
‘“‘hundred up,” that the full subtlety of this little joke dawned on me; 
but then it is a long time since I was a child (in regard to age, of course), 
and all good boys and girls who handle the chalk and the cue will see the 
pyramid joke all at once. 

There are other things, however, for the children’s enjoyment. One 
item is pleasantly suggestive of the dissecting-room, and though I have 
had my due sup of horrors in my time, this little bit in ‘‘ The Children's 
Pantomime” came upon me rather suddenly. The Captain decides that 
Cassim shall die. This is not an occasion to miss a little light humour, 
and it is not allowed to go by. ‘‘ Let him be quartered” is the fiat, and 
Cassim is hurried to the rear to be “‘ placed on the board.’”’ Of course, a 
quick change is effected and a dummy Cassim substituted, but the 
substitution is done very neatly, and the illusion is complete. The dummy is 
placed on a board, to which is attached acircular saw. The head of Cassim 
is pressed against the teeth of the saw, while the Captain turns the handle. 
‘Cuts rather dry, don’t he?” he remarks, caustically, while the operation 1s 
being completed. This is rather a gruescme idea for grown-ups, but, 
speaking seriously, I should no more think of taking a sensitive and 
imaginative youngster to see such a performance than you would think of 
taking the said youngster to have a look at the Morgue. More fun ts 
extracted, however, from this operation, for Cassim’s ‘‘ remains ” are carried 
about during the next scene in the panniers of the historic stage donkey, 
and after Mrs. Cassim has been told that she is a widow and she has 
replied, ‘‘Oh, I’m so frightened,” she is further informed that all that 
remains of her husband is reposing in the panniers. Mrs. Cassim then 
keeps up the humour of the situation by remarking that one of ‘‘ the bits ” 
seems to be slipping out, and replaces it. Give mea Drury Lane “‘ panto” 
for genuine good taste and refinement. 

Before concluding this brief ‘‘ notice,’ I may mention that I have been 
informed by the management that the moncy-taking has beaten all records. 
Thirteen hundred and thirty-five pounds came in as receipts for the two 
shows on Tuesday, December 27th, 1898, so that one is relieved to think 
that the Management will not be out of pocket through their lavish 
expenditure. 
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absolutely refused to do. They succeeded, however, in pursuading me to 
lie with my head resting on the edge of a chair, and my feet on another, 
and, so situated, to attempt the useless task of drawing a chair from under- 
neath me and passing it back, over my body, into its original position. Of 
course, I fell heavily on the floor, and everybody laughed as though it were 
something amusing. I thought of the phrase ‘ butchered to make a 
Roman holiday.” 

These things used to happen in the drawing-room after dinner, and the 
comfort of the rest of us was sacrificed to the hilarity of the abnormally 
vivacious quartette—Tom and Ethel and their two friends. Mrs. Bantock, 
who, I knew, disapproved, was assured by Ethel's friend that they always 
did these things at the house of her mother—the first cousin, by the way, 
of a duke—and so it was decided not to interfere with the child’s home 
pleasures. But they were a nuisance, to be frank, and I am sorry to say 
that the disturbance did not end here. Practical jokes were played on 
Russell and me, and even on Mr. Bantock, to the extent of causing Russell 
to forget his habitual correctness and indulge in profane language, and Mr. 
Bantock to break through his accustomed silence. Tobogganing on tea 
trays down the stairs was a frequent incident, until it was stopped by Mrs. 
Bantock’s tripping on a tray somebody left on a landing, and very nearly— 
I shudder to recall it. There was no end to the annoyances. 

An unamiable characteristic of these young people was that they were 
for ever quarrelling. They were in fun, of course; still it was an ugly 
thing to pretend, and the licence of invective they permitted themselves 
was really shocking. When they indulged in their really vulgar adjectives 
and monstrous charges against one another, Mrs. Bantock used to smile 
and say, ‘‘ Foolish children! ** but I am sure she was distressed. They 
tried to drag Russell into these quarrels, and even went so far that he 
privately intimated to Tom that the next time it happened he would go 
away ; and Tom, corrupted, as it were, by evil communications, told the 
others, and Russell was treated with an exaggerated reverence quite as bad 
as the former flippancy. 

But I pass over the minor inconveniences caused by the presence of 
these young friends, and go on to the athletic sports of which it was the 
direct cause. 

When I went, one afternoon, into the drawing-room, at tea-time, I was 
greeted with a noisy question from Tom, ‘I say, can you climb the greasy 
pole ?”’ My head was a little dazed with adding up figures all the after- 
noon and, for a moment, I could not remember in what business that dis- 
custing implement was used. ‘‘ Silence gives consent,” said Tom; ‘that’s 
splendid ; I expect you’ll win the prize. Any good at an obstacle race ?” 
I then learned that at the Dessents’, where Tom, Ethel, and their friends 
had been lunching, there had been discussed a project for some athletic 
sports. Mrs. Bantock said she thought it a nice idea. ‘I suppose the 
villagers will run races,” she said, ** quite lke the olden times.”” ‘‘ Oh, no,” 
Tom answered, ‘it’s for us. There’s the Dessents, us, the Masters, the 
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Duntons—everybody’s going to be asked. We shall have big fields. The 
whole thing’s going to be done properly. Running, jumping, obstacle 
races, the pole, donkey races—without saddle and bridle, you know—the 
whole thing. It was Frank’s idea’’—Frank was his friend—‘ and the 
Dessents caught on splendidly. I said we’d do it here ’"—‘‘ I’m afraid 
that would not be convenient,” Mrs. Bantock interjected.—-‘‘Oh, you 
needn’t be alarmed ; the Dessents insisted, and they’ve got a bigger field 
than we have. They’re going todo it in style. Sir Edgar is going up to 
town to-morrow to get the prizes. I say, Russell, shall we practice donkey- 
riding—there is a donkey, isn’t there?- after tea?’’ And so forth. 
Nothing else but these wretched sports was talked about for the rest of the 
day. When I heard that they were the idea of Tom’s friend, I had a 
gloomy foreboding that some inconvenience or even disaster would ensue, 
and the next day strengthened me in this view. 

Lady Dessent came over in the afternoon. She is a little, vivacious 
woman, and though her eldest child is nineteen, I have seen her romp with 
young people like one of themselves. She is very good-natured, I believe, 
and is extremely popular in the county, both in her own class and among 
the people, but I think Mrs. Bantock does not like her, perhaps detecting in 
her a want of reverence for the really solemn things of life. She came 
over, and at once began to talk about the athletic sports with an enthusiasm 
which, at her age, might surely have been reserved for more important 
matters. ‘‘It’s all arranged,” she said, gleefully, as though it were a matter 
of profound congratulation. ‘‘ Edgar says he’s going to make a job of it.”’ 
Sir Edgar is her husband, a physically strong, jovial and sporting man, 
lacking (I am bound to say) in decorum among his friends. She went on: 
‘* He’s already set the men to work putting up hurdles, and given orders for 
the pole, and now he’s gone to town to get the prizes. We expect every- 
body to go in for everything—within limits, of course ; we can’t expect you 
ty jump hurdles.”” She looked at Mrs. Bantock as she spoke, and laughed, 
quite unconscious of the utter want of taste in the remark. But Mrs. 
Bantock only smiled, and Lady Dessent went on, ‘‘ Edgar’s remembered 
sume more races and things since your children came over. One’s the 
husband and wife race: did you ever hear of it? Well, the husband goes 
down on the ground and the wife takes hold of his ankles and then he goes 
along on his hands as quickly as he can. Edgar and I are going to practice 
to-morrow.” She had been looking at Mrs. Bantock, and, suddenly, she 
turned away her head: her eyes met Tom’s, who was looking at her with a 
«rin. Tom suddenly rose and left the room. Lady Dessent was silent for 
a few minutes and the others talked. Presently, Ethel said, ‘‘ Where's 
Tom ?” and went to find him, and she, not returning, Mrs. Bantock sent 
me to bring them back, as some details of the sports were being considered. 

I was astonished when I reached the hall. Ethel was leaning against a 
chest, the tears running down her face, and Tom, his handkerchief stuffed 
into his mouth, was stamping furiously abcut the hall. I stood amazed. 
Then Tom took out the handkerchief, threw back his head, and emitted a 
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horrible shouting noise, 
which no doubt was 
meant for laughter, but 
was not at all the wav 
in which nice people 
laugh. ‘‘Oh, Lord!” he 
cried. ‘Fancy the 
governor going along on 
his hands and the mater 
holding up his feet! 1 
should die!” His sister, 
I am sorry to say, seemed 
to share his offensive 
merriment to the point 
of speechlessness. It is 
difficult to excuse their 
Narrowly escaped the beasts hoofs. conduct, but I fancy the 
explanation is this: great 
reverence, such as I am 
sure both Ethel and Tom had for their parents, has been often found 
(in the mecizval church, for example), to be attended by periods of 
short, but absolute, reaction. Perhaps, to live always with a man of such 
absolute propriety and dignity as Mr. Bantock, and so perfect a woman as 
Mrs. Bantock, does overstrain the faculty ofthe mind for veneration, and a 
temporary reaction sets in, though I am certain I should never find it so in 
my own case. . But it was in every way a painful spectacle. I told them 
briefly that they were to go to the drawing-room. ‘‘I say,” said Tom, “ for 
heaven’s sake don’t tell what we were laughing at,” and Ethel, still 
apparently unable to speak, menaced me foolishly with her clenched hand. 
I replied, coldly, that I would not; that, indeed, I could see nothing amusing 
in the suggestion, but my coldness had the effect only of producing another 
ribald explosion. Tom said he would not go back. ‘‘ If I looked at them, 
I should yell!’’ So Ethel returned with me alone. When Lady Dessent 
went, Tom was in the hall and said to her: ‘tI say, Lady Dessent, if we 
could persuade them—” He glanced back at the drawing-room, indicating 
his parents, beyond doubt. Lady Dessent positively laughed, and I have 
never been able to like her since. 

Well, the day arrived. The young people chattered about it all the 
morning and at lunch, until the rest of us were quite weary. In the after- 
noon, we all drove over to the Dessents’. Russell, I thought, .ooked a trifle 
uneasy, but Mr. and Mrs. Bantock had no foreboding of anything but a 
rather tedious amusement—an unconsciousness which I remembered after- 
wards as strangely pathetic. There were seats all along one side of the 
field, and everybody in the neighbourhood was there. All the first 
“events,” running and jumping, were comparatively innocuous: it was 
possible to leave off running after going a short distance, and give up in 
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humorous despair, and one was soon out of the jumping competitions. 
But the last half of the programme was something like torture. The 
obstacle race! I got myself involved in the meshes of a horrible net, while 
everybody mocked me, as might savages some trapped enemy. Poor 
Russell, who was in a suit of nice clean flannels, came to grief over a 
diabolica] water-jump, and was splashed from head to foot. I was thrown 
by a donkey, and narrowly escaped the infuriated brute’s hoofs, Tom having 
struck it hard with a heartless disregard of the dumb animal’s feelings. 
There was actually a greasy pole, and the chivalrous Russell, unable to 
resist Lady Dessent’s pleading, completed on it the ruin of his flannels. 

But these, after all, are minor matters. The great catastrophe was 
caused by Mr. Bantock’s unexpected conduct. There was a noble humility 
in the idea, at which he ultimately arrived, that he ought to throw himself 
heartily into the spirit of these abominable sports. For most of the time he 
had sat a decorous spectator, but, at last, Lady Dessent, by incessant 
entreaties and feminine wiles, worked him into taking an active part. You 
will think that nothing short of temporary madness can account for his 
subsequent conduct, but I am convinced that he was possessed of an honest 
desire to please. His judgment went wrong, and that ts all; we are none 
of usinfallible. Still, it was a long time before my respect for Mr. Bantock 
was absolutely restored. I experienced that cruel sorrow, the injury of 
a cherished ideal. 

The horrible ‘‘ husband and wife”? race came on. I was standing near 
Mrs. Bantock, and Mr. Bantock approached, egged on by Lady Dessent. 
“* Come, Flora,” he said, “‘ it’s our turn; let’s show them we're not too old 
to win a prize.” The scene seemed to whirl round, and indistinctly I heard 
the almost parricidial sound of Tom’sand Ethel’s applause. Mrs. Bantock’s 


astonished, but resolute, tones recalled me. ‘‘ My dear Charles,” she said, 
‘‘what do you mean?” ‘‘ Qh, do come into it, Mrs. Bantock,’ Lady 
Dessent interposed; ‘‘ you must go in for something.” Mrs. Bantock 


firmly, but good-humouredly, declined. Then a monstrous thing happened. 
Mr. Bantock positively caught hold of her hands and raised her to her feet. 
‘“*Come on,” he said. She answered, still with wonderful control of herself, 
‘“¢ If you insist on making an exhibition of yourself, I'll watch, but I won’t 
join you.” And then, incautiously, perhaps to dissuade him still, she 
walked with him to the spot where the other competitors were standing. 
The men lay down in the grass, like reptiles, and kicked up their legs for 
the women to seize. Actually, Mr. Bantock—you remember I have 
described him as a man of great dignity, and somewhat stout—did the 
same. Then, at last, Mrs. Bantock turned and walked back to her seat ; 
her mien was noble, but what she must have suffered ! 

I hesitate to harrow your feelings further, but I must mention the sack 
race. Mr. Bantock, not dependent in this on his wife’s assistance, got into 
a sack. Russell and I were not in his “heat,” and stood side by side 
watching the proceedings, horribly fascinated. Mr. Bantock distanced his 
competitors, and was ccming in first, when he fell. Surely that was 
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Baron Nathaniel, who became a French subject. Baron Lionel succeeded 
his father as the head of New Court. Incapable of Nathan Mayer’s daring 
flights of speculation, and preferring more prosaic methods of business, he 
nevertheless proved himself a brilliant financier, whose sagacity was fully 
equal to the colossal operations with which the firm was now, as a matter 
of course, entrusted. To have issued 160 millions of capital in Government 
loans—all of them sound concerns, for the Rothschilds have never 
associated themselves with dubious undertakings—is a list of achievements 
that only a financial genius of the first order could have carried through. 
One must not forget to mention among these operations the advancement 
of four million pounds to the English Government for the purchase of Suez 
Canal shares from the Khedive—a brilliant piece of financial diplomacy 
arranged between Baron Lionel and his intimate friend, ‘‘ Ben,” destined 
to have the most far-reaching consequences on international politics. The 
loan of a million of money which the English firm, eight years later, made 
to the Egyptian Government was another transaction in which the 
Rothschilds were enabled to render important indirect assistance to 
England. 

But, to-day, Baron Lionel’s name is chiefly remembered for his having 
fought the battle of political emancipation for his co-religionists. Baron 
Lionel had been returned as a Member of Parliament for the City of 
London, in 1847, but was prevented from taking his seat by the fact that, 
as a Jew, he naturally declined to take the Parliamentary Oath, ‘on the 
true faith of a Christian.”” The Jewish Disabilities question had now to be 
fought out in Parliament. Lord John Russell, supported by Disraeli and 
Gladstone, brought in a measure to remove the disability. It was carried 
in the Commons, only to be thrown out by the Lords. In:the meanwhile, 
Rothschild continued to be returned for the 
City of London, while Sir David Salomons, 
representing Greenwich, actually sat at St. 
Stephen’s and voted, without taking an oath 
at. all—an unconstitutional proceeding for 
which he was fined £500. At length the 
Jewish Disability Bill passed both Houses, and, 
in 1858, Baron Lionel took his seat. 

His brother, Sir Anthony (father of Lady 
Battersea and the Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke), 
subsequently became member for Aylesbury, 
and the seat has remained in the family’s 
possession ever since. 

Another brother, Baron Mayer, was the 
father of Lady Rosebery, through whom one 
of the most beautiful Rothschild estates— ae, 
Mentmore—has passed into the hands of Lord AOE ie TR, a 
Rosebery. 


Baron Lionel’s wife—the Baroness Charlotte N&than Mayer Rothschild—on ‘Change. 
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HOW WE RAN CONTRABAND OF WAR, 


BY JOHN ARTHUR BARRY, 


AUTHOR OF “STEVE BROWN’S BUNYIP,” “IN THE GREAT DEEP,” ETC. 
ILLUSTRATED BY H. A. HOGG. 


I. 


Philip Scott, owned a smart cutter and £200 cash. By the time 
Australian bells were ringing in the New Year we owned the cutter 
only. 

“ What shall we do with all this money, Phil?” I asked, one day, about 
a week after returning from the cruise that had nearly ended in such a 
disastrous fashion, and which has already been described elsewhere. 
‘Invest it,’’ replied Phil, promptly. ‘‘ Now’s the time. There’s a big 
boom in the W. A. mines. Only this morning I was given the straight 
tip for ‘Cataracts!’ They’re at 4 now, and young Flurrier—fellow I know 
in the Exchange—says nothing can stop them from going up to roina 
week or two.  Let’s make a spoon or spoil a horn, and collar fifty 
shares.” 

We did so. And almost at once Cataracts began to fall, like their watery 
namesakes ; fell and fell until, by the rst of January, their scrip was hardly 
worth more than 100 pence. Phil was in despair, and found only partial 
relief by thumping Flurrier as some slight return for the missing tip. As 
Phil said, it’s well cnough to advise a fellow, but quite another matter 
when your mentor, who has bought in at par, unloads in a hurry at 33, and 
forgets to mention the fact in time to save a friend. 

So we retired to the Darthea, then lying at anchor off Camp Cove, in 
Sydney Harbour, and began to consider the outlook for a freight to the 
Islands or, failing that, even a trip to the Hawkesbury River for fire-wood 
or oysters— both, adventures at which it would take us a month o’ Sundays 
{o raise the amount of money just lost. 

‘‘ We'll never make a punch like that again, Harry!” said Phil, 
continually reproaching himself, and indeed quite broken up at the result 
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away!’ So semple as nevaire vas,” he concluded, airily producing a roll 
of notes as if the matter was settled beyond further argument. 

‘‘Stop a bit,” I said, ‘‘I don’t want to know anything about the 
merits of the business. Apparently, the Spaniards are at war with some 
other fellows, and we’re to help these other fellows against the Spaniards.”’ 
He nodded. “All right,” I said. ‘‘ Now what I want to know 1s, suppose 
we are caught smuggling your rifles and stuff, how will the Spaniards 
treat us?” But the Senor was frankness itself, and replied at once, 
‘‘P’raps shoot. Mos’ like chuck in prison vere you cats fever and starve 
all-a-same dam coyote—vat you call ’1m—volf. Dat, fren’s, is vat ve pay 
you “igh for.” 

Phil whistled as he heard this; whilst I stared, rather taken aback, 
too; and the Senor quietly rolled a fresh cigarette. 

‘‘ Well,” remarked Phil, shakily, after a long pause, ‘“‘ I’m game, Harry, 
if you are. And, at any rate, we’re British subjects and can claim the 
protection of the Flag, if the worst comes to the worst. Don’t let’s 
forget to take a new Ensign with us. The old one’s all fagged at the 
fly. Indeed, we might invest in a couple to make sure. I don’t suppose 
the Australian one would be of any use.”’ 

The Senor stared at Phil’s speech and his pale face ; and I said, ‘‘ You 
shouldn’t have scared us so suddenly. You see, we are not used to that 
kind of thing and it gets on our nerves.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, yes,” replied he comprehendingly, with a chuckle; ‘‘I see: you 
‘ave not yet recovaired effek of your last leetle experence.” 

‘* Oh, that’s it, is it ?”’ asked Phil. 

‘‘ Yase,”’ drawled the Senor, ‘‘ dat is it. And now to beezness.”’ And 
he started to count his notes, seeing by our looks that we had quite made 
up our minds. | 

‘‘Your faith in human nature’s pretty firm, Senor,”’ remarked Phil, as 
the other presently pushed over fifteen bits of paper, value ten pounds 
each. ‘* What’s to stop us clearing out now with all the money.” 

‘‘Nottings,” replied our employer, showing his teeth; ‘“ nottings 
vatefer. Only, in dat case, no Flack on de eart’s surface could save 
you alife. But I shance dat,” he concluded, with a bow and a smile to 
each of us. ‘‘I know vat I know. And I am sure sar-tain that in trec- 
four day we meet again at the ‘ Crick of de Turtle,’ as I ’ave said.” 

‘* Well,” remarked Phil, as our visitor got into his skiff and sculled 
himself ashore, “it’s curious how things turn out. Evidently that chap 
read the newspaper account of our trip with Benton, and made inquiries, 
and looked us up to run the chance of being shot, or hanged, or left to 
rot in prison. However, it’s all in a life-time! And, anyhow, it’s better 
than droghing wood or oysters. What's the fighting about, yonder, 
Harry ?” 

‘ Haven't the rcmotest idea,’ I replied, ‘‘except that, now he’s 
mentioned it, [ do remember seeing bits of cables in the newspapers 
lately about some rebellion in the Philippines. However, that don’t 
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concern us. If you'll turn to and bend the mainsail, I’ll run up to town 
and buy a chart of the Spanish East Indies and the surrounding seas, 
and order tucker and stuff. With luck we should be back in three 
months.” 


The evening of the fourth day saw the Darthea moored head and stern 
to trees at the top of that remote and unfrequented inlet known as Turtle 
Creek. Before leaving, we had shipped three hands—two brothers named 
Brown—both experienced coasting seamen, and a youngster called Danby, 
a fisherman. 

We found our friend, Senor Garcias, encamped at the water’s edge with 
a dozen others, most of them even darker than himself; and as soon as our 
gangway was In place these men began to carry and drag on board cases 
and packages that had been contained in the big tents pitched close by, 
and some of which were so heavy as to need the use cf tackle and winch to 
swing them inboard. Others, again, were comparatively light, and these 
were handled with suggestive care and delicacy under the Senor’s special 
supervision. 

“*Igh exploseeves,” he remarked, casually, as he watched his men 
‘“ chocking off” and *‘ dunnaging” with a skill and celerity that showed them 
practiced stevedores. Indeed, so snugly and quickly did they stow the 
things that, long ere morning, anyone descending into the Darthea’s hold 
would only have seen a level surface of sand ballast. And on this, 
presently, they placed a few tiers of bags containing trepang and copra ; 
some bales of raw Manila fibre, a couple of hundred coco-nuts, bundles of 
fancy matting, and a case or two of native curios, giving to the hold exactly 
the aspect of that of a harmless trader, pottering about the Eastern Pacific 
for anything he could pick up. And yet, in the centre of the bales and bags 
were cunningly hidden hundreds of packages of Martini-Henry ammunition 
for the weapons under the sand. 

It struck me as making a curious picture that night, as I looked around 
the scene—the narrow strip of water surrounded with high, scrub-covered 
hills, over whose summits rode a small moon, the cutter snugged up 
amidst the trees, the flitting lights about the deck, and the low hum of 
voices mingling with the whine of sheaves, the rattle of the winch, and the 
tramp of the men bearing the big cases that looked like coffins, out of the 
white tents. Decidedly, an outsider—especially an official one—would have 
considered the sight peculiar. 

But of that there was little danger. For many miles on either hand 
stretched some of the roughest country in New South Wales—deep gullies 
and craggy ravines alternating with precipitous walls of sandstone and 
forests of thick, dark scrub—the abode, these last, only of ticks, leeches, and 
snakes. Never was a spot better chosen for such a purpose. How our 
cargo got there I never knew, probably in the steam-launch that, as the sun 
rose, we saw tied to the bank further up stream. 
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Garcias had hardly moved, the whole night long, from where he stood 
at the hatchway, smoking incessantly and strewing the deck with cigarette 
stubs. But now, beckoning me and Phil ashore, he led the way to his 
tent, and there, broaching a magnum of champagne, asked us to drink 
success to the enterprise, hinting, at the same time, that the sooner we were 
away, the sooner we should get to Ilovo. Also, he remarked that if we 
had luck on this trip, there was another one on similar terms at our service 
when we returned. 

Already his silent, swarthy crew were striking the tents and packing for 
a shift; whither, we did not stay to see for a fair wind blowing down the 
inlet, the cutter, turning a bend, was soon out of sight; Garcias watching 
us to the last, every now and again waving yellow fingers of farewell. 

Almost from the day we left Australian shores behind us and struck off 
round the tail end of the Great Barrier and through the Louisiades and 
Bismarcks across the Equator, luck attended us in the shape of moderate 
winds and fine weather. Here and there amongst the islands we put in for 
water and provisions, having altogether a pleasant cruise. Fora time, 
certainly, we couldn’t get the ticklish nature of our cargo offour minds. Aft 
as well as for’ard matches were extinguished with religious precision; and 
for days people preferred taking their smoke on deck; whilst the proper 
banking o’ nights of the galley fire became an object of solicitude to all 
hands. In one or two calms also that we experienced, when the ironwork 
grew hot enough to burn, and the pitch seethed hot and bubbling from the 
seams, awkward recollections of those ‘‘’igh exploseeves”’ sweating below 
us would often arise, mingled with visions of the cutter and ourselves 
travelling skyward in fragments. But gradually, as time wore on, all 
apprehension vanished, and we ceased to think about the dangerous stuff 
stowed under our feet. 


IT. 


We could have done, perhaps, with another man to help handle the 
heavily-sparred cutter. Still the ones we had were fine fellows; and we 
were paying such high wages that each addition meant a good lump of gilt 
off our own gingerbread. Indeed Phil overheard Brown senior remark to 
his brother one night that, at the price, he’d be willing “to picnic with a 
cargo of dynamite all his bloomin’ life.” He had reason to change his 
opinion before the picnic was finished. 

Obeying instructions, and favoured by light but steady South West 
Monsoons, I kept nearly up to the twenty-first parallel before hauling my 
wind and standing in to make that particular one out of the two thousand 
and odd islands I was bound for. 

It was seven weeks to a day when, at last, Ilovo rose, a tall mound of 
ereenery between us and the high mountains of northern Luzon—the latter 
visible for many hours past. Late that evening, we stood in towards the 
puint whercon, we had been told, people watched for us. Then, as darkness 
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fell, we hoisted the signal—two green lights with a red one on top, displayed 
triangle-wise. 

Hardly had this been shown, when out from the cape blazed a flash, 
repeated thrice in quick succession. There was no mistake. Our errand 
was nearly accomplished, and Phil and I shook hands with satisfaction and 
drank to each other from one of the two great bottles of champagne that 
Garcias had given us at parting for that very purpose. 

With the lead going we crept on under our square foresail until, all at 
once a torch flared up just ahead of us and a voice hailed us, to our great 
surprise, in English—albeit with a brogue. 

‘“* Now the Saints be wid ye!” exclaimed its owner as, a few minutes 
later, he stepped on board—a brown-faced, square-set man in a much worn, 
epauletted, scarlet coat, green trousers laced at the seams with tarnished 
builion, and a cocked hat plumed with bird of paradise feathers. Round his 
waist he wore a broad belt from which hung a sword in a rusty steel 
scabbard, whilst on each hip rested a big navy revolver. 

‘‘Tt’s our eyes Is sore wid the watching,” he continued. ‘‘ However; long 
looked for comes at lasht. Have ye a dhrop o’ the cratur aboard? Me 
throttle is loike a cat’s back, so it is. Oi’m Gin’ral O’Brien, at your sarvis. 
We'll have to look slippy,” he went on, pulling at a pair of huge, drooping, 
black moustaches, as we led him into the cabin and attempted to quench a 
thirst that seemed eternal, ‘‘ bekase thim dirty spalpeens o’ Spanishers is 
messin’ around, up an’ down and betwixt an’ betune, wid a gunboat. Ah, 
here’s the bhoys. Now we'll relave ye o’ yer throuble in the twisht av an 
eel’s tail. No, ye’ll not nade to bring up. There’s nothin’ undher thirty 
fathom ’tween here an’ Lobo Point yander. Jist down sailand let her drift. 
The current’s settin’ ye clare.”’ 

The ‘‘ bhoys” turned out to be the wildest-looking, most mixed lot 
imaginable. There were Malays; and apparently full-blooded negroes ; 
tawny Mestizos, and coffee-berry hued men like Garcias; and bright yellow 
men, and half-castes and quarter-castes. And they swarmed alongside ina 
regular flotilla of canoes, and crowded our decks and tore off the hatches, 
with strange mutterings and triumphant guttural noises, tumbled below, 
and, in a minute it seemed, were handing over the heaviest cases and bales 
by sheer weight of muscle. Then very scon, there was anendless procession 
of boats going and coming between ship and shore, whilst the General stood 
at the gangway and encouraged them in, it appeared to us, a dozen different 
languages. 

‘‘ Thirsty work,” he remarked at last. ‘‘ Come along below and O1’ll be 
afther squarin’ up wid yez over another dhrop of thecratur. Divil a sup 
have Oi tasted this noine weeks, barrin’ coco-nut woine, which 1s a poor 
deluderin’ dhrink. Begob, but we'll mek Jack Spaniard hop wid them 
Martinis ! Chokatch!” 

At the name, a wild, half-naked cut-throat of a Mestizo, who had been 
keeping close to the General, came forward and accompanied us into the 
cabin. 
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white jumpers of the Spanish sailors, who, for a minute, with oaths and. 
shouts, actually gave way before the pair. The last I saw of the General he 
had flung his empty pistols into the faces of the foe, and, drawing his sword 
and giving a great shout, followed after them, cutting and slashing at the 
crowd; a heroic, desperate figure with the waving feathers, and the 
big, black moustaches and the glitter of faded bullion all very vivid and 
intense under the unswerving flood of electricity that poured from the 
gunboat’s projector. 

I don’t know how much longer I should have stood there gaping, only 
just then a hand seized me by the coat and dragged me through the deck- 
house door and I heard Phil’s voice expostulating, ‘‘ Don’t you know enough 
yet, to come out of the wet ?”’sayshe. ‘Let ’emfight. We've got enough 
on our shoulders. Take all the Flag can do to save our skins, I expect!” 

Both the Browns and Danby, I found, were in the cabin—all three, 
though free from funk, with their opinion as to picnicing already materially 
altered. 

_ Presently, the row on deck ceased. But, in a minute or two, the door 
flew open, and in rushed a crowd of seamen, all armed with revolvers and 
cutlasses, and headed by a couple of officers. I don’t know what they had 
expected to meet, but, when they saw the five of us sitting round the table, 
smoking calmly, they stopped dead. Then one of the officers made a 
speech to which Phil simply replied, ‘‘ No savvee,”’ and pointed to the spare 
Ensign which he had tacked up to the after bulk-head. But the officer 
only grinned, as much as to say, ‘‘ That game is altogether too thin,” at 
the same time motioning us to get on deck. To our surprise, we found the 
dawn was just breaking. Nearly alongside lay the gunboat, with wicked, 
quick-firing guns and Nordenfeldts peering venomously down at us from 
behind their shields. She was a long, business-like sort of craft, with a 
pair of thwartship funnels and two pole masts, carrying each a yard for 
signalling ; and from one of these, in the morning breeze, fluttered the 
gaudy red and yellow Spanish flag. Dark brown splashes flecked the 
Darthea’s decks, and her white scuppers still held little, thick, red pools. 
One of the remaining cases had been brought up out of the hold and 
broken up, exposing its contents to view—some dozens of Smith and 
Wesson’s revolvers. | 

But what interested us more than anything was the sight of a file ot 
marines drawn up across the deck. They wore peaked caps, red tunics, 
and dirty white trousers. They were lounging and smoking as they stood 
at ease, and seemed, from the expression of their faces, dead tired of life. 
All at once, at the word of command, they chucked away their cigarettes, 
got as upright as possible, and brought their rifles to the “‘ present,”’ pointed 
toward us. 

‘“ My God!” exclaimed Phil,” the brutes are going to shoot us!” and, 
jumping out of our little group, he waved his hand to the Flag overhead at 
the gaff-end and shouted, wild with passion, ‘‘ Mind what you’re about, you 
fools! Can’t you see we're Englishmen—English! English! And if 
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you kill us, England’ll make you and your dirty country sweat more’n 
ever old Bony did !”’ 

Probably the officer didn’t understand a word, but he shook his head 
and grinned, and pointed with his drawn sword at the yard arms of the 
gunboat to which, as we stared, two pinioned figures rose slowly, twisting 
and twirling. One was black and mother-naked, with horribly distorted 
features and legs drawn up in agony. Over the second one’s face had 
fallen a cocked hat, whose gay feathers took the morning sun, and from 
under which drooped the ends of a long, black moustache. With one 
accord we five uncovered and remained so till the dangliny figures hung 
limp and motionless and the world, whatever their faults may have been, 
lacked two brave men. Then the marines, forming up on each side, 
marched us to the gangway, and so on board the Carmen, where we were at 
once leg-ironed to a stout bar, apparently placed for that very purpose, 
across her ’tween decks. 

Two days of this, and we were brought up to find the Carmen, not at 
Manila, as we had expected, but anchored at a little place called Sama. 
Here we were put on board the Darthea which had been in tow of the 
gunboat, taken ashore, and clapped into a dirty, evil-smelling, insect- 
infected prison. 

A little rice and a few sweet potatoes with, now and then, a suspicion of 
stale fish twice a day, formed our meals. As for sleep, we got none. The 
fleas and ‘‘ things’”’ took good care of that. Our prison was close to the 
sea, and from the barred window we could, by standing on one another’s 
shoulders, catch a glimpse of a wooden pier with, at times, a small coaster 
or two moored alongside it. For exercise, we were allowed to walk about a 
courtyard, surrounded by high walls and watched by slovenly soldiers who 
squatted around smoking cigarettes and hunting for vermin. 

With the exception of our personal attendant, a soldier named Pedro, 
no one molested or meddled with us. One or two would even give us a 
little tobacco. But the man, Pedro, seemed to take a delight in making our 
hard case harder. ‘‘ Dam Inglees” was his invariable salutation as he 
brought in our miserable ration, all cooked in one mess, and threw it on 
the dirty floor for us to pick up and eat with our fingers. And he had lots 
of petty, monkeyish tricks he was ccntinually working off on us, such as 
putting salt in our tub of drinking water; peppering our rice with cayenne 
pepper till it burned like fire, etc., etc. And, alas, we couldn’t swear at him 
in any other language than our own! In that, however, we did our very 
best. But he seemed rather to like it. If it had not been for the gleaming 
bayonets that we could see through the open door in attendance on him, 
Master Pedro would have come to grief long before he did. 

Of course we had no light. But we amused ourselves by catching the 
fire-flies that found their way in through the solitary window and using 
them as lamps to hunt tarantulas with. These venomous and repulsive 
brutes swarmed jin the cell, and were some of them as big as a five- 
shilling piece. It was of no use trying to sleep. So that was the way 
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we spent our nights. The walls were of sun-baked bricks, of immense 
thickness, and lined and seamed with deep cracks in which lived all 
sorts of reptiles and insects that used to emerge just after sun-down, 
what time, too, clouds of mosquitoes appeared. There were no beds or 
stretchers. When worn out, we just dumped down on the roughly- 
paved floor. Our clothes were in rags, and our flesh, one mass of sores 
from head to toe. There were no other prisoners that we could see. 
But, one day, hearing an unusual commotion in the yard, Phil climbed 
up on Danby’s shoulders and looked out. Presently we heard a fusillade, 
and Phil, looking very sick, came down by the run. ‘‘They’re shooting 
people,” he gasped. ‘‘ Got ’em stuck against a wall. Ugh! it’s awful.” 

Then I had a look. Sure enough, there were five men lying on the 
ground —wild, long-haired, nearly naked fellows—their dark brown skins 
streaked with blood. About ten paces away stood a squad of soldiers, 
the smoke curling from the muzzles of their rifles. Two of the men 
still kicked convulsively, and an officer, going up, put his revolver close 
to one’s head and fired. Then he moved towards the other. However, 
I did not wait to see the result, but descended, feeling very white and 
shaky. Nevertheless, the rest must have a peep. Horrible though the 
' thing was, it broke the monotony. When young Danby’s turn came 
and we had let him down again, he said, in unsteady tones, ‘‘ Them’s 
some of the poor devils as was on the cutter that night. I’d know ’em 
anywhere. An’, as I live, the Darthea’s alongside the jetty at this very 
minute.” 

And so it proved. And the sight of the little dear seemed to put 
fresh life into our maltreated bodies and courage into hearts depressed 
by the recent spectacle. Plan after plan was made, only to be rejected 
as impossible. As often happens in such cases, chance did what our 
united brains could not effect. Some time during the afternoon, there 
was a sort of religious procession passing. We could see the flags over 
the tops of the outcr wall, and hear solemn music and singing. In the 
yard, the five bodies still lay stark in their blood, and hardly visible for 
the myriads of flies that encircled them like a black cloud. At dusk, 
Pedro entered, more than half drunk, and brought us some putrid fish 
and almost uncooked rice. Then, contrary to his usual custom, he 
lurched right in and began, as we guessed, to tell us about the event 
of the morning, and, by the aid of much gesture, to prophesy that ‘‘ Dam 
Inglees’’ would soon meet a similar fate. 

‘‘ Knock the brute down!” whispered Phil, from the door, ‘‘ There’s 
not a soldier about! I believe they’re all on the spree. It’s our only 
show.” 

At this the elder Brown gave Pedro a tremendous buffet under the 
ear, which rolled him over like a shot. Then we took his belt off and 
tied his legs; one of our own straps serving to pinion his arms in 
similar fashion. Opening his clenched teeth with his sword-bayonet, we 
rammed the rotten fish and peppered rice into his mouth. And the 
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of keys far out into the waves. Another few minutes and we were close to 
the cutter. Nota light on board! Deserted apparently, and only made 
fast by a couple of hawsers! 

‘*Oh, the luck, the dam luck!” swore one of the Browns, gleefully 
making for the rigging, and the next moment falling head over heels with 
an appalling clatter across some object lying in the shadow of the mast. 
The thing turned out to be a Spanish sentry, paralytically drunk; so drunk 
indeed that, as Brown picked himself up, he only grunted. Half-a-dozen 
empty bottles encircled him. And the Darthea was deserted! Oh, the joy 
of it! And the freshening breeze! Leaving the soldier unmolested—he 
might have given us a smoke once—we scuttled about like madmen. Were 
the sails bent? Thank God, they were! Cast off; andup foresail to slew her 
head! Now, the peak halliards! So; not toohigh! Were those shouts along 
the beach? No; only the pleasant breakings of water against the shapely 
bows. See how the lights recede! Good-bye; most accursed place, where, 
in the usual order of things, we should now be hunting tarantulas! Right 
up with the gaff, and haul out the main sheet! - Set the square foresail and 
gaff topsail! How we laughed and shook hands all round as we watched 
the land grow dim and felt ourselves at home—five poor, half-naked, vermin- 
infested, emaciated, raw-skinned creatures though we were! That very 
night we caught the North East monsoon (it was in October), and all night 
the cutter ran before it like a thing possessed, until, when morning dawned, 
nothing met our straining gaze save league upon league of foaming 
furrows. 

Evidently the Darthea had been used as a Government boat—-probably 
for the carrying of dispatches. Allour little belongings were gone. But 
there were others in their stead. Some naval officers’ uniforms hung in the 
cabin. A fine dinner service of plate was inthe pantry. Wines, cigars, and 
provisions of every description abounded. A couple of silver dressing- 
cases, well furnished and valuable; two gold repeating watches; some 
diamond rings and studs; dress suits, etc., etc., etc., were amongst the 
articles we found in our berths—the lot almost, if not more than, equal in 
value, I reckoned, to the amount of money we had lost, although nothing 
like sufficient compensation for what we had suffered. 

As I was putting the stuff together, and thinking with regret of the bag 
of sovereigns and the poor General, I noticed Phil working away at one of 
the lining boards that formed the ‘“‘ skin” between his old bunk and the side 
of the cutter. Presently, wrenching it off, he plunged his arm in as far as 
he could reach, withdrawing it in a minute or two, whilst over his features 
spread a look of blank disappointment. 

‘The brutes have found it, after all!’’ he muttered. ‘‘ Wait though, 
it may have slipped further down,” and running on deck, he returned witha 
chain-hook. Fossicking about for awhile, he suddenly gave a yell and a 
pull, and up came the identical article just then in my thoughts—the missing 
bag and its contents—and fell on deck with a melodious metallic crash. 

“You see,” explained Phil, as I stared in wonder, ‘‘ when I ran down for 
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No one made any objection, and the Irish terrier >egan :— 

‘* When I was a very little puppy, I was given to my mistress as a 
wedding present. It’s not a very good thing to start as a wedding present, 
because then you’re shown with the other presents on the wedding day; 
and if you happen to walk into a china thing, you’re blamed for it; but 
that’s nothing to do with the story. After they came back from their 
honeymoon, they were very fond of each other and no mistake, and they 
were pretty happy for about a year. Then they began to quarrel. I never 
could make out why they quarrelled, and I don’t think either of them knew. 
One of them would say something silly and the other said something sillier, 
and then they both went at it hammer and tongs. I really think the real 
reason was that they were too fond of each other. She said he was too 
exacting, and he said she was neglectful, or else it was the other way round ; 
it was one or the other—it didn’t matter which. They were very young, 
you see. I was sorry about it all, because they were good sorts, and I could 
get on excellently with both of them. 

‘After a while, things became even worse. She had an illness, and 
when she got well again she had lost some of her hair and wasn’t quite so 
pretty as she had been before—though she still had red gold hair and dark 
eyebrows, and soft pink and white cheeks, and was even then the prettiest 
woman I knew. He sat up day and night while she was ill, and I think he 
was fonder of her than ever. You might have supposed then that the 
quarrels would have stopped, but it was quite otherwise. She thought that 
he didn’t care for her because she wasn’t so pretty, and if he ever went out 
anywhere without her, she used to cry and say she didn’t blame him, and 
of course, that made him angry. A man must go out for a walk sometimes 
just as much as a dog. 

‘* At last, one night after I had gone to bed, I suppose there was a 
climax. She took me out of my basket and carried me up to bed with her. 
Most of the night she cried over me, and she said a lot of times, ‘Oh! 
Murphy, Murphy (she gave me that name because I am an Irish terrier), 
if I had only had a little, little baby, perhaps he’d have cared for me.’ 

‘‘In the morning I got up and went to look for him. There was a cab 
at the door, and he was just going out. 

‘“** No, no, Murphy,’ he said, ‘ you can’t come with me. Good-bye, old 
chap, good-bye.’ He was nearly crying too. I never saw such a pair of 
fools. 

** After that I lived alone with my mistress. She used often to speak to 
me about him, and cry, and call me the only friend that was left to her. 
As far as I could make out, he had written some books that everyone was 
talking about, and she used to read them once a week and cry most of the 
time. 

‘We had been living like this for about two years, when my mistress 
went away to stay with a friend in the country, and, of course, took me. 

‘We had settled down alone in a carriage. and the train was just 
starting, when a man and a bag burst into the compartment. I wag 
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‘““* Ts this window too much for you ?’ he asked, politely. 

‘““* No, thank you, I like it open,’ she said, with equal frigidity. 

“For a little while after that they still sat in silence, though I could see 
them watching each other out of the corners of their eyes. At last he said 
nervously— 

‘“¢* Would you care to look at a magazine ?’ 

“ «Thank you,’ she said. 

‘Both the magazines remained open, but she never turned a page, and 
he thought he had read six in two minutes. 

‘“«* Edith,’ he blurted out at last, ‘isn’t this carrying things a little too 
far?’ 

‘*¢ T_T don’t follow,’ she said. 

‘“<T mean,’ he added, desperately, ‘as this unfortunate accident has 
happened, can’t we behave in a sensible way ?’ 

‘** IT am quite ready to behave in a sensible way,’ she said, ‘I was not 
aware that I was behaving in any other way.’ 

‘‘* Well,’ he suggested, ‘isn’t it a little absurd—I mean, can’t we talk 
like two ordinary people ?’ 

‘** As you please,’ she said. 

‘‘He moved to the other end of the carriage, and looked at. her with a 
hungry expression in his eyes. 

‘*« Edith,’ he said, ‘ you’re not looking well.’ 

‘** Really ?’ she answered, coldly. It was about the most unfortunate 
remark he could have made. 

‘**T mean, you’re not looking happy,” he went on. ‘I don’t believe you 
are happy.’ 

‘<1 thought we were going to talk like two ordinary people,’ she said, 
even more coldly; but a dog understands a voice better than a man, and I 
knew the tears were near the surface. 

‘** Qh, all right,’”’ he replied, bitterly. ‘ How far are you going?’ 

““*I’m going,” she said, ‘to stay with the Bensons. I change at 
Elmborough. That’s our first stop, isn’t it ?’ 

‘“¢ Yes,’ he answered, gravely ; ‘and how are the Bensons ?’ 

‘‘ They kept up that kind of drivel for ten minutes or so, and then there 
was a long pause. 

‘“*Do you remember, Edith, the last time we came this way?’ he began 
again. 

‘‘* Perfectly,’ she said, and her fingers closed tight on my ear, but it 
would have been bad taste to growl. 

‘*¢ Tt seemed all right then, didn’t it ?” he suggested. 

‘<*} suppose so. Most people’s lives seem all right at the beginning.’ 

‘“* We thought we were going to be happy then, didn’t we?’ he 
went on. 

‘** Probabiy,’ she said wearily, and looked away out of the window. 

‘** But don’t you remember at all, Edith—don’t you remember ?’ 

‘**Ts it a thing,’ she said, softly, ‘that a woman ts likely to forget ?’ 
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‘¢* Somehow or other we made rather a hash of our lives,’ he suggested. 

“‘*QOh! it’s all right,’ she answered, ‘ you’re somebody in the world, and 
I’ve got—Murphy.’ 

‘**T suppose,’ he said, tremulously, after a pause—‘ I suppose it’s no good 
asking you to try it again ?’ 

‘‘¢ What would be the good, Jack? We've tried it once—when we were 
younger and fresher, and it didn’t succeed. Would it succeed now ?’ 

‘¢* It might succeed just because we aren’t quite so young, Edith ?’ 

‘“*No, no; it isn’t an ideal state of things now, but it’s easy and 
comfortable 

‘“**FKasy and comfortable ? ’ 

‘** Well, comparatively easy and comfortable. I’m a kindof grass widow 
with a grievance, and you’re a fashionable novelist with a past. I'ma 
romantic memory to you, and you’re——’ 

Well ?’ 

‘*¢ Still the man who is my husband, and that’s perhaps a more real 
thing than a man knows. I may now bea happy, old, semi-detached woman 
and you may be a literary baronet. It’s all for the best, Jack, it is indeed.’ 

‘“«* Edith, Edith,’ he burst out, ‘don’t play with our lives.’ 

‘“¢* When did we ever do anything else, Jack? But never mind. Some 
day there may or may not be a place where there’s no marrying or giving in 
marriage ; but if there is, we’ll be friends there.’ 

‘““* Don’t, please don’t,’ he said—I was getting very sorry for him— 
‘ Edith, if I met you now for the first time, and you were certain that—that 
I could see the little things that came between us were little things—and 
that, though I’d never seen you before, I’d known you somehow already, 
and we knew all about each other 

‘““* No one ever knew that, Jack.’ 

‘“‘* Not till they were unhappy—as unhappy as I have been, Edith. And 
you’ve not been happy either. I haven’t forgotten your face yet—and I 
know that.” 

‘** My poor old face!’ 

‘<¢ Edith,’ he said, getting up to sit beside her. 

‘““* Don’t,’ she said, quickly. ‘We are only talking as two ordinary 
people might.’ 

‘“«*T'm sorry,’ he replied, and sat down again. What idiots men are! 

‘‘* We must be getting near Elmborough,’ she observed, sauvely. 

‘‘* There’s a place beyond Elmborough called Waveminster,’ he said, in 
a husky tone, ‘and there was a boy and a girl who went there once 

‘“‘* Whose eyes went seaward a hundred sleeping years ago. It seems 
quite a hundred years ago, doesn’t it ?’ 

‘“‘*Tt was only six years ago, and surely it can’t all have changed now.’ 

“Murphy was a little puppy then, and ate boots and did other foolish 
things. He doesn’t eat boots now, and if he did, he’d only feel ridiculous, 
Jack, and they’d disagree with him even more than in the old days.’ 

‘“«* And is that all you’ve got to say to me, Edith ?’ he asked. 
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DO I KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT DOGS ? 


BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE, W. L. ALDEN, ROBERT BARR, WELLESLEY PAIN, 
AND ARNOLD GOLDSWORTHY. 


When I am asked if I know anything about dogs, I reply 

that I don’t keep dogs ; and I feel sure that it will be iaken for 

F. Frankfort Moore granted that I have answered the question in the affirmative. 
I have had my experience of dogs : 
‘© Both mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound, 
And curs of low degree.” 
I love them all; but my attention to them 1s now a strictly platonic one. In Gold- 
smith’s ballad of the Mad Dog, from which I have just quoted, there is a line ; 
‘* And in that town a dog was found.” 
That town was Islington, and upon the only occasion on which I visited that town, I 
did not find that dog. It was that dog that found me—after a prolonged search 
among my garments. I must confess that at that time I did my best to preserve the 
dramatic sequence of the narrative as developed in the poem 
‘¢The man recovered from the bite; 
The dog it was that died.” 

The owner admitted that the animal had exhausted the mordant privileges allowed to 
it by law, z.é., it had bitten a man previously, and the only piece of law that a police 
magistrate seems to know is that every dog is allowed one free bite, but only one 
‘‘One free bite, one free boot,” is, I venture io think, an excellent working motto to 
adopt in regard to the mongrel brutes one meets now and again, and in the case of 
the attachment formed for me by that Islington dog, I became the free-booter in self- 
defence. 

Another step made in the acquirement of the inexhaustible knowledge of dogs 
which I possess was taken upon the occasion of my paying a visit, which I meant to 
be a strictly business one, to a very sweet girl who had certain aspirations for the 
stage which it was my mission to discourage. When I was shown intoa kind of 
writing room—the girl had literary aspirations as well as dramatic—by one of those 
Swiss butlers whose tact and courtesy have made them justly popular in this country, 
I fancied I was alone. I was quickly undeceived. A snore from a kind of couch 
told me that I shared the apartment with one of the most repulsive bull-dogs I had 
ever shunned. A growl told me that that the animal was awake and watchful. Its 
leap down from the couch synchronized with my remembrance that I had omitted to 
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place my umbrella in the stand in the hall. I got first through the door, but it was a 
narrow thing: the brute seized one of the wings of an Inverness cape that I wore, 
and it was at this point I remembered Joseph: I threw off the garment and fled. 

I will not do the fascinating owner of the dog the injustice to state that she was 
altogether unsuccessful in her attempts to make the animal disgorge my cape. But 
even with these extenuating circumstances, the cape was never quite the same thing 
afterwards ; nor was I quite consoled by learning, some time later, that the bull-dog 
had been re-named, from this incident, ‘‘ Madam Potiphar.” People think that it is 
called after some Bond Street modiste, and enquire if she is good at Russian blouses. 

I stongly advised the young lady to go upon the stage, and, as she had made up 
her mind on this subject long before, she took my advice. She went on that section 
of the stage to which the muse Tepsichore attends. So, you see, I had my revenge, 
after all. 

I once possessed the largest mastiff in the United Kingdom. He was the finest 
pedestrian I ever met. He insisted on my taking him for a walk of fifteen miles every 
day, without any regard to the weather. During these rambles he spent all his time 
searching for dogs that were big enough to fight. He never found them, so he was 
compelled to fight the second-sized dogs while the others were growing. In one 
month he fought eight pounds three-and-ninepence worth of dogs. Such, at least, 
was the sum which I had to pay to their owners. I gave that dog away. 

Then I had the smallest dog in the country. He used to encourage me to have 
an afternoon nap in his company. He kept watch at the door, and lest any person 
should venture into the room to awake me, he used to bark furiously at every foot- 
step he heard. So intelligent an animal was too valuable to escape being stolen. 
Such was his fate ; so I must confess that, after all, I was not quite unfortunate in 
regard to my dogs. 

I have had many other dogs, but I never could get any of them to do the tricks 
which I have seen others perform. I have, however, a friend whose intelligent collie 
is a Conservative by conviction. He used to refuse to eat a biscuit if you told him it 
came from Mr. Gladstone, but the moment you acknowledged that you had deceived 
him, and confessed that the comestible came from Lord Salisbury, he swallowed it 
with gusto. My friend writes to me that this valuable and discriminating animal has 
somehow come to hear that Mr. Gladstone is dead, so that he eats his biscuits with- 
out any conscientious political qualms. He begs me to let him know who is now the 
head of the Liberal] party, as the information has somehow escaped him, and he is 
anxious to keep his dog abreast of the times. Perhaps some of our readers will 
suggest a tactful answer to this question. The fact that such an answer is required 
for the purpose suggested by my friend is, at any rate, a proof that the Liberal party 
has not gone to the dogs, whatever Sir William Harcourt may say. 


* # % * 


Do I know dogs? I rather think I do. Was I not bitten by a dog when 
W. L. Ald I was less than three years old, and did not a dog do his best to drown 
f me when I was ten, by dragging me out of a mill pond by the nape 
prefers the cat. ; 
of the neck with my face downwards, and refusing to pay attention to 
my assertion that I was bathing, and not in the slightest danger? I 
like dogs, but I have a very poor opinion of their intellect. Most of the stories 
which go to show the dog’s wonderful intelligence are, I am confident, either 
deliberate inventions or are due to a complete misconception of facts. For example, 
there is the story of the St. Bernard dogs, who, whenever the monks felt lonesome, 
and wanted someone to spend the evening with them, and to contribute to the funds 
of the convent, were accustomed to send out a dog with a small keg of brandy 
around his neck. It was the dog’s duty to find a traveller, to make him drunk with 
the brandy, and then to lead him to the convent where he was lectured on the sin of 
drunkenness and made to pay a handsome sum to the convent in expiation of his 
fault. This whole story was, I am convinced, deliberately manufactured in order to 
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enable Swiss dog-fanciers.to palm off all sorts of mongrel puppies on sentimental 
foreigners as true St. Bernard dogs. And if we were carefully to investigate all stories 
of canine feats of intelligence, we should probably find that nine-tenths of them were 
as baseless as this St. Bernard myth. 

Listen to a dog setting forth his views of astronomy on a moonlight night, and you 
will have the true measure of his intelligence. The dog will sit on his haunches 
gazing at the moon, and remarking at intervals of every ten seconds: ‘‘ There’s the 
moon! I see it! How wonderfully intelligent I am not to mistake it for a street 
lamp!” There are dogs who will reiterate this senseless observation for hours at a 
time, and who evidently think that their interest in astronomy ought to awaken 
universal admiration. The cat, who is really an intelligent animal, never pays the 
slightest attention to the moon, but then the cat, as I should be glad to prove, did 
space admit, is vastly superior to the dog in all respects. 

But the dog, you will urge, is affectionate. Undoubtedly he is, and that is 
only another proof of his want of sense. He will show affection for any sort of a 
master, and it is all one to him whether he is treated with kindness or cruelty. Now 
and then we meet with a woman who is so foolish as to cherish affection for a 
drunken husband, who keeps her in poverty and beats her whenever he is drunk, but 
we do not admire such a woman and call her misplaced affection a proof of 
intelligence. The simple truth is that the dog has not sense enough to know when 
he is well treated. Ifa man will only condescend to take notice of him, it makes no 
difference to the dog whether he receives kicks or caresses. Neither does he exercise 
the least discrimination as to the moral character of his master. A dog is just as 
proud of belonging to a Little Englander, or an habitual milkman, as he would be of 
belonging to Lord Kitchener himself. The burglar’s dog is as devoted to his master 
as is the dog of an archbishop, and the dog who accompanies the pretended blind 
a ee daily walks is as proud of his profession as is the watchdog of the Bank of 

ngland. 

Until late years, I have always kept dogs, and may be said to have moved in the 
best dog circles. Since I discovered that I possessed nerves, I have abandoned dog 
society, and now associate exclusively with cats. As a result, I have become pro- 
foundly conscious of the immense superiority of the cat over the dog in point of 
intelligence. The dog may be well-meaning, but he is usually an ass. The cat is 
seldom well-meaning, but he has an intellect that would furnish a complete French 
Chamber of Deputies, not to mention an entire French General Staff. 


I have re-named my dog. He used to havea conventional, every- 

day, dog appelation under which he thrived very well, but when I read 

eet on Mr. Ollivant’s superb book, “‘Owd Bob,” I told my dog that he would 
* hereafter be called by the title of the book and of the dog in the book, 

and the flattered animal wagged his bushy tale in joyous acquiescence. 

We go out and play golf together. ‘The dog is not as good at a drive as I am, but he 
is a mighty sight better at finding the ball immediately after. When I miss a stroke 
or tear up the turf, he makes no pitying remark and offers no advice, therefore I look 
on him as much superior to the average golfer on the links. He hates a muzzle, and 
usually manages to get it off, unless it’s padlocked. Out here in the country, we have 
not a policeman for every square foot of territory, as you have in London, for one 
officer takes charge of a large slice of a county. This has its disadvantages, for it 
tempts a man and a dog to take risks and go out for a walk, neither man nor dog 
muzzled. Then it is just our luck, in coming round the turn of an unirequented lane, 
to fall into the arms of the perambulating policeman. Twice, hy powerful oratory, 
I have persuaded him that the dog tore off his muzzle and ate it, but, the last time, 
the officer warned me that his stock of credulity was exhausted, and the next occasion 
he met us without even a muzzle between us, I would have to get the magistrate to 
swallow my story as effectively as the dog had done away with his muzzle. The next 
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time we were caught, we were really innocent, but technically guilty. The golf ground 
Is across the road from my house, and the dog and I had been havinga game. When 
we returned to the road, we found the policeman waiting for us, parading up and 
down. He quite admitted that I did not need to muzzle the animal in the golf 
ground, but held that I had broken the law in taking ‘‘Owd Bob” across the public 
road. Still, the policeman had not seen that infraction of the statutes, and was quite 
willing to believe my assertion that Bob had been muzzled when we crossed and had 
since consumed the wire, which he seemed miraculously fond of, but that now the 
policeman was here to see us cross again to our home. If we stepped on the high- 
way unmuzzled, he would have to do his duty. I saw 1 was had, and asked him if 
two-and-six would smooth away the difficulty. But it wouldn’t; policemen are 
notoriously incorruptible. The dog and I sat down on private ground to meditate on 
the situation, the stern policeman leaning against my fence on the opposite side of the 
way, with his eye on us. The dog saw something was wrong, and seemed to wonder 
if he was to blame, looking up appealingly at me, and wagging his tail along the grass 
as he crouched, in token that he was ready to apologise or do whatever was required 
of him. 

Now, there seemed but three things for me to do, as all my shouting to my house, 
begging somebody for heaven’s sake to bring over a muzzle, was unheard. First, I 
might slaughter the dog, which was not to be thought of. Second, I could slay the 
policeman, but that, unfortunately, is also against the law. Considering how much 
we have to pay in taxes, there are many pleasurable things denied to us, and they do 
seem to make an unnecessary fuss when a policeman is annihilated. Third, the dog 
and I might reach our mutual home, by walking round the earth, a trifle over 24,000 
miles, and dodging the muzzled counties en route. I didn’t like to begin this trip 
because my people might be anxious on account of my long absence, thinking we had 
merely gone to play golf.. Besides, next day would be New Year's, and we had a 
turkey ready for roasting. I began to wonder whether the policeman or I would 
freeze to death first, when luckily a valued neighbour drove up on this little-travelled 
road. 

‘* Hello!” he cried, “‘ under arrest? What’s the charge—burglary? I expected 
you to be found out sooner or later.” 

‘‘ No,” said I, with chattering teeth ; “it’s muzzles. Do drive down to my house, 
wake ’em up, and bring a muzzle, or I can never get this dog across the road.” 

‘‘ Oh, the policeman’s been getting at you,” he replied, “‘he must know that the 
muzzle order has been off for two days, although I’m not surprised at your ignorance. ’ 

The policeman was even more taken aback than I was, or the dog for that matter. 
In truth, I believe the dog appreciated the situation all along, for he knows ever so 
much more than a policeman, or the average magistrate either. The officer has begun 
the new year by treating me with cringing respect when he meets me, and I say to 
him, ‘* My dear fellow, if you ever bring the first of April into the latter part of 
December again, I’ll make a complaint against you, I’m not going to have the 
calendar knocked about in that way merely to please the rural force.” 


Do I know anything about ee I confess that : 

not. I used to think that I did; but I know now that 
bier scald Pain cor iri don’t. Asa child, I took great interest in dogs, and one 
pac ype ot Soe: day a_ well-meaning aunt gave me a picture of one. 
Unfortunately, the picture was intended to convey a moral 
lesson. A tramp was getting over a garden wall; a dog had been on the point of 
making a bee-line for the tramp, but had been restrained from so doing by a fat child. 
The picture was called “A Forgiving Nature.” I suggested to my aunt that, as the 
tramp had probably been trying to get into the house, he ought to have been punished 
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by the dog, and she said that the tramp had only come into the garden in order to 
smell the flowers, and was getting over the wall because there wasn’t time to go round 
by the gate. In his haste, the tramp had accidentally trodden on the toes of the dog, 
and the dog had been going to subtract a small portion from the tramp when the 
child had come up and taught the dog the lesson of forgiveness on the spur of the 
moment. Very pretty, wasn’t ite Then my aunt used to give me all the Christmas 
numbers containing pictures of dogs. The dogs were always doing things that I 
have never seen dogs do. _I tried to find such dogs. I would ask my friends if they 
had a dog that would stand still while children pulled its tail, and other people in the 
room laughed. I was called a cruel, heartless little wretch for suggesting such a 
thing. It wasn’t my fault. The idea had been suggested to me by one of the 
Christmas numbers. I tried all I knew to find dogs that were anything like the 
Christmas number dogs. After searching in vain for many years I said to myself : 
‘These Christmas number dogs are evidently very rare. I will take an ordinary dog 
and train him up to be a Christmas number dog.” So I got hold of our dog and put 
him into a compromising attitude with a beefsteak. I wanted him to look with 
longing eyes at the steak and at the same time assume an expression of saintly 
forbearance. The title of my living picture was to be “Discipline!” But the 
experiment was not successful. I repeated it several times, and that week our 
butcher’s book beat all previous records. Then I tried to get another kind of 
Christmas number dog—the kind that makes friends with cats. I only tried that 
once, because I am by nature a tender-hearted man. Besides, it wasn’t my cat, and 
nobody would lend me another. I do know something—a very little—about the 
ordinary common, plain dogs, but I am in complete ignorance with regard to the 
most popular of all the breeds—the Christmas number dog. 


One of the peculiar things I have noticed about dogs is 
Arnold Goldsworthy that one dog is as good as another, if not better. I have been 
speaks of Canine assured of this by experts who have attempted to trade dogs 
Metamorphosis. | with me from time to time. One of my most brilliant accom- 
plishments is the ability to lose a dog. Iam a poor billiard- 
player and an indifferent golfer, but, when it comes to losing dogs,I can give the 
other fellow a long start and win easily. Anybody who has successfully lost a valuable 
dog, and has advertised for its recovery, gets to know quite a lot about dogs very 
quickly. He not only learns that a spavined mongrel will adequately replace the pet 
he has lost, but that any item in the whole range of the brute creation is as good as a 
dog any day. The last time I lost a dog I was weak enough to advertise that I 
would give ten shillings to have it restored to me, and, for the next few days, my front 
garden became a sort of extemporised menagerie. I specially stated in my announce- 
ment that the dog was a fox-terrier, and none other ; but for the next few days earnest 
men, with careworn faces, called upon me, and assured me that the dog I had lost 
was anything from a stolen retriever to a debilitated chow-chow. It would seem from 
this expert opinion, that a lost dog possesses the faculty of metamorphosis to a 
degree hitherto unsuspected by scientific investigators of the subject When I. had 
exhausted the available stock of dog-like quadrupeds, I became a free target for the 
rest of the minor samples of creation, from a guinea-pig toa “setting” hen. Ido 
not for a moment allege that the party who offered me the hen endeavoured to con- 
vince me that the hen was my lost dog in disguise. His position was merely that the 
fact of having taken the trouble to advertise for a lost dog showed me to be a lover 
of tame pets, and there was therefore the possibility that I would allow the “ setting ” 
hen to occupy the warm corner in my heart recently vacated by the missing terrier. 
Personally, it is news to me that a fowl, hungry for the cares of maternity, is an 
efficient substitute for a faithful dog, but I have much pleasure in calling the attention 
of dog-lovers to a fact which may have escaped them in the rush of business. 
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the tourist’s beaten track, and how many of his critics have convinced 
themselves of the justice of their accusations? If Verestchagin were not a 
realist, he might have toned down,the crudeness of the scenes where the 
bright, strong colours of Nature meet with the artificial productions of 
semi-barbaric taste, but this would be in flat contradiction to his most 
cherished theories. To see Central Asia through the fine mists of Normandy 
or the Thames Valley, would be as objectionable to him as to paint Surrey 
pastures under a deep, blue, Indian sky. That he does understand the 
relative values of colours, that he knows how to blend them into a pleasant 
scheme, that he thoroughly understands the most intricate conditions of 
light and shade, he has abundantly shown in such pictures as “ Jews 
weeping at Solomon’s Wall,” “‘In the Burnt Streets of Moscow,” “ In the 
Kremlin—the Conflagration,” aud even more so in a great number of his 
delightful sketches of Russian churches and monasteries. 

Vereschagin’s realism saves him also from the reproach of sensationalism. 
He has witnessed the revolting scenes; they appealed to his artistic 
instinct, and he has faithfully and to the best of his ability recorded his 
impressions. This is not the objectionable kind of sensationalism which 
can be found in pictures like Henri Martin’s ‘ Vers l’abime,’’ where the 
intention of causing comment and sensation is quite obvious. 

A far more serious point raised by his critics would be the supposed 
tendence of his pictures. A painting, according to modern theories, ought 
to appeal to us merely through its qualities of colour, line, and light: it 
has not to serve amoral purpose any more than music. It may betray 
emotion, but in an indirect way. Verestchagin’s battle-pictures have been 
considered for a long time as deliberate sermons against the immorality of 
warfare—hence the artist’s attribute of ‘‘ Apostle of Peace,’’ and his 
condemnation by those who swear by the axiom, “Art for Art’s sake.” 
This view is based on a complete misconception of Verestchagin’s intention. 
As we have pointed out before, the Russian artist witnessed those revolting 
scenes which, naturally, left a deep, ineffaceable impression on his mind. 
He tried—and tried successfully—to reproduce this impression, but without 
any moral purpose. There is far more tendency in the work of the 
conventional battle-painter who is guided by a feeling of patriotism and 
attempts to awaken the same feeling in those to whom his work is shown. 
Verestchagin knows nothing of patriotic idealising: he has no intention, 
and for that very reason his pictures are full of tendency. No flaming, 
patriotic inspiration; no gentle sentiments; no recognisable sign of deep, 
furrowing passion! He is cold—inexorably cold. ‘‘ Such is war,” he says, 
and he shows war such as it is. And if critics and public are almost 
unanimous in finding a moral and educational undercurrent in Verestchagin’s 
pictures, it is a high compliment to the artist, for the true work of art, no 
matter what the subject, evokes in the public the same emotion that 
possessed the artist at the time of its creation. 
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regards them with mistrust, but he says generously that, after all, it is their 
own affair. 

These opinions considered, it may be thought that literature would not 
have troubled the peaceful lives of the Bantocks. On the contrary, it has 
been, at times, a veritable nuisance to them. There was, for example, the 
case of Ethel’s dreadful books on socialism. But they suffered more 
acutely at the time, a few years ago, when there seemed to be—one can 
hardly believe it now—quite a craze for books which contained improper 
incidents or allusions. It was impossible to prevent these books penetrat- 
ing into Grosvenor Place: the authorities at the library, who might have 
stopped them, were (in Mrs. Bantock’s opinion) extraordinarily lax. Her 
own principle in the matter was comprehensive. ‘‘ Of course,” she said, 
“‘there are dreadful people in the world, but no refined person, certainly no 
woman, ought to know anything about them.’”’ Consequently, when, every 
now and then, in reading some innocent-looking novel, she came upon a 
passage contrary to all nice feeling, she was very indignant. It happened 
once that her own child, Ethel, brought her an embarrassing question 
suggested by one of these books—only once indeed, for Mrs. Bantock 
severely discouraged Ethel’s curiosity and forbade her to read any book in 
future not previously read by her mother. The nuisance did not even stop 
at this point, for, occasionally, people would have the bad taste to argue 
about these books in her presence. Cousin Charlotte was a great offender in 
this way. ‘‘ My dear Flora,” she said, once, when Mrs. Bantock had been 
expressing her grievance, ‘‘I haven’t read the book—TI hardly ever read 
English fiction: it can’t even be improper without being dull—but do be 
fair to the poor woman: you can’t restrict writers to good people—they’re 
not even half the world.” Mrs. Bantock was not convinced by this 
argument. ‘I see no necessity,” she said, ‘‘to write about people who are 
not nice.” ‘‘ Well, but,” Cousin Charlotte persisted—‘‘ Fielding and those 
authors?” Mrs. Bantock answered, ‘‘ I have always understood that one 
didn’t read them because they were coarse.” ‘‘ Poor dears!’ Cousin 
Charlotte flippantly replied.” ‘‘ But Thackeray and Dickens—even they 
occasionally mentioned a bad person.” Mrs. Bantock’s consistency was 
unshaken. ‘It would have been better if they had not,” she answered, 
calmly : ‘‘ besides, they did it fora good motive.’’ ‘‘ And how do you know 
this poor woman didn’t?” ‘‘ My dear Charlotte, that’s absurd; the woman 
is full of the most dangerous ideas. It’s monstrous that one shouldn’t be 
able to take up a book from the library without the risk of being annoyed.” 
I wish, by the way, that the people who attack the excellent Mr. Mudie for 
his occasional censorship had heard Mrs. Bantock on the subject. But 
these discussions and the cause of them were a sore trial to her; literature, 
in fact, has had the impudence frequently to annoy Mrs. Bantock, and 
since she is intellectually typical (though superior to most) of those people 
whom in this fortunate country it exists to please, I think I haye done well 
to point out the offence. 

The art of painting, I regret to say, has annoyed the Bantocks in a more 
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material manner. Some twenty years ago, Mr. Bantock made extensive 
purchases among the works of those artists who were held pre-eminent at 
the time, paying for them considerable sums of money. He admired the 
pictures, and admires them still. But, of late years, they have so often met 
with criticism from certain of his guests—Cousin Charlotte, of course, being 
again unamiably conspicuous—that he resolved, a year or two ago, to sell 
them and buy others on different advice. He sent them to Christie’s, and 
I am sorry to say that hardly one of them reached a quarter of the reserve 
price. This occasioned some severe strictures from him on the nature of 
art: it was infamous, he said, that things bought in good faith should so 
decline in price—to put it bluntly, he felt he had been swindled. Since 
then, he has entertained a grave mistrust of artists. He has thought, at 
times, of buying an old master, but some of them he has seen he held to be 
uninteresting, and others Mrs. Bantock (speaking in confidence) has pro- 
nounced vulgar. He entirely declines to buy contemporary pictures, for 
fear of such another mishap, so that his original collection keeps its place. 

However, he did once make an exception, and generously determined to 
be a patron of art. It was decided that Mrs. Bantock’s portrait should be 
painted and exhibited in the Academy. The result was extremely painful. 
I ventured to. recommend an artist of my acquaintance for this important 
work, and Mrs. Bantock, being assured by me that his terms were moderate 
and that he was a gentleman, generously consented to sit to him. 

From the very first, I deeply regret to say, my friend approached his 
task in an entirely improper spirit. After his first interview with her he 
asked me what I expected he could do with such a subject. I replied that 
I expected he would do his admirable best to be equal to so splendid an 
opportunity. He laughed rudely, and made a most astounding remark : 
‘‘There’s no character—nothing.” Mrs. Bantock with no character! I 
thought he must have been drinking, but explained mildly that Mrs. Bantock 
had the most perfect character of any known to me. ‘“ My dear fellow,” 
he said, ‘‘ that’s all very well, but that’s nothing for a painter. Of course 
one can make a picture out of self-satisfaction, and the habit of ordering 
people about, but it is not interesting work.’’ He proceeded to make most 
distressing comments on Mrs. Bantock’s personal appearance. ‘‘ Sort of 
commonplace good looks, plus fat,” he said. I rose at this brutal remark, 
and moved towards the door, but his contemptible remarks pursued me. 
“One could get something out of the colour of the hair, if she’d wear it 
properly, and if she’d get a dress that gave a fellow a chance, but of course 
she won’t. I wish to goodness I could get out of it—if I hadn’t promised 
in advance, confound you, I would. She’s got a beastly impertinent 
manner, too. Confound you!” I had given him an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself by painting the most excellent woman in London, and 
this was his gratitude! Of course, a man who approached his task in such 
a spirit as this could not expect to give satisfaction. 

After the first visit to his studio, Mrs. Bantock refused to go there again: 
here were studies in it which she objected to on the grounds of vulgarity, 
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and he declined to cover them up. It was therefore arranged that he 
should go to Grosvenor Place for two hours, twice a week, until the picture 
was done. An easel was set up in the library, and I contrived always to be 
there—my excuse was the re-arranging and cataloguing of Mr. Bantock’s 
books—because, since my experience of his extraordinary attitude, I was 
afraid the artist might offend Mrs. Bantock. The sittings were to me 
simply a series of nightmares. At the first of them, he had the temerity to 
criticise Mrs. Bantock’s attire, which she, blushing with indignation, 
refused to alter. He then asked her to take off her bonnet, and she declined. 
It was, I knew, a bonnet she had just bought and liked immensely, and she 
wished it to be in the picture. He made an uncalled-for gesture of despair, 
and proceeded to pose her, and then again he had the misfortune to hold 
different views from his sitter’s. He wanted her to smell a rose--an 
extremely tiring attitude—whereas she insisted on reading a book. (He 
actually told me afterwards that the action was monstrously inappropriate 
to her face.) However, he got to work at last, and all went well for ten 
minutes. But then Mrs. Bantock remembered that she wished to speak to 
the cook, and left the room. When she was gone, he broke into a torrent of 
coarse invective, and only stopped it as the door opened. 

I must admit that Mrs. Bantock was a 
restless sitter. But he ought to have 
remembered that she held an important 
position in society, and had a multitude 
of calls on her time. It is true, as he 
complained to me with unnecessary bitter- 
ness, that she had frequently to give some 
direction to a servant, or to write a note 
which was urgent, and that, four or five 
times, people came to see her, and she 
went to the drawing-room to interview 
them. But all this did not justify his 
abominable language to me. On several 
occasions I had the greatest difficulty in 
persuading him not to throw up the com- 
mission: I knew that, after all her trouble, 
such a wicked insult might easily make 
Mrs. Bantock quite ill: 

At the fourth sitting, she appeared in 
a different bonnet. He told her that he 
had already half painted in the other, and 
would not take it out. She said, in her 
sweetest and kindest manner, that she was 
very sorry to give him extra trouble, but 
that this was a bonnet she had just got a. ) 
and liked far better than the other, and | nee) 
she wished it particularly to be in the A torrent of coarse inyeotives. 
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Mrs. Bantock: ‘‘ Come round at once and explain, if you can.” That was 
all. 

With a heart sick with anxiety, I hurried to Grosvenor Place. I was 
shown into the library where I found Mrs. Bantock standing near the 
picture, placed on a sofa. She seemed to be strangely moved. She gave 
me one look which made me literally tremble, and said: ‘‘ Tell me frankly : 
did you plan this outrage with that brute ?” 

I looked at the picture. After all, I did not think it so very bad. 
Something of Mrs. Bantock’s queenly demeanour had not escaped the 
unfortunate—I really think not malicious—artist. But I understood her 
emotion. The reading attitude was unlucky. It emphasised Mrs. 
Bantock’s cheeks, which were naturally full, so that they seemed, as it were, 
to engulf her other features, and it made her chin seem, as it were, more 
double than usual. The contour of as much of her figure as was shown 
was certainly very full. In brief, Mrs. Bantock’s majesty was somehow 
resolved into mere stoutness—partly, no doubt, from the loss of the 
authoritative expression of her eyes. No—it was not a good picture. 

I pass over Mrs. Bantock’s reproaches of myself. Perhaps they were 
just, after all, but I had not painted the picture myself. She would hear no 
excuses. I tried to palliate the picture, and her only answer was: ‘‘I shall 
send it back at once, and I shall not let Charles pay him a single penny. If 
he sends it to the Academy, I shall prosecute him.” 

The latter question was easily settled: he was quite willing that the 
picture should not go to the Academy. But he insisted on being paid. A 
terrible trouble began. Mrs. Bantock took the matter out of her husband’s 
hands, and flatly refused to pay, and I, who knew her, was certain she 
would not be shaken. At last, the artist had the brutality to threaten an 
action at law. This was horrible. Such a vulgar notoriety would almost 
kill Mrs. Bantock: it would certainly cause her to cut me altogether. I 
spent sleepless nights. He would not give way : he said he had a wife and 
children, and could not afford to humour people’s meannesses; that was 
atrocious, because, of course, it was the principle, not the money, for which 
Mrs. Bantock cared. At last, by her kindness, a solution was found. I 
said I should very much like to buy the picture, and she consented on con- 
dition that I kept it in my attic and showed it to nobody. Another 
difficulty, my want of means, she also solved by advancing me the money. 
I am still repaying her by instalments. I pretended that the payment was 
from her, and the dreadful horror was over. | 

Can you wonder if Mrs. Bantock does not greatly care for con- 
temporary art? But me she has quite forgiven. 
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176 The Idler 


‘* It was in the Autumn, and I was away for my holidays with my wife and 
our little boy, Marcel. I had bought a house, at Morande, quite in the 
country in the midst of a wood some ten miles away from Marseilles. 

‘‘Nanette, our old servant, had come with us, and Blaise, aservant man 
who was most devoted to us, had. been delighted to accompany us to 
Morande, as it would give him a chance of seeing his old mother who 
lived at Marseilles. He was to act as gardener and to live at the little lodge 
in our grounds. 

‘* As for me, with my gun and my two dogs, I went out for long strolls in 
the woods with my wife and child and did very little shooting. 

‘‘ The days passed by most peacefully, and we were thoroughly enjoying 
our liberty and solitude—like regular savages. As we were so far from the 
town, I had, at considerable expense, had the telephone put on at our house 
to connect us with the central office at Marseilles. In this way I could 
have a few minutes conversation every evening from my bedroom with the 
manager of my manufactory in Paris, so that I knew just how things were 
going on there. 

‘‘ The tranquility of our life was disturbed by some information I received 
one day from the man I had left in charge of the business. 

‘It was a question of a large Government order which I had hoped to get, 
and which I should now probably obtain by applying personally, as I had 
several influential friends. 

‘“‘ My first idea was that we would all goto Paris for a few days, but, as I 
was obliged to start at once, it would have been a great rush. It was such 
delightful weather, too, and our little boy looked so much better for the 
change of air that my wife decided to stay at Morande until my return. 

‘‘ When I started in the evening, it was raining most dismally. The hired 
carriage drew up in front of the hall door steps, and, as I wished my wife 
and child ‘ good-bye,’ a strange sort of misgiving suddenly took possession 
of me as I looked-out at the sombre woods and the dreary, uncultivated 
country beyond. I hada presentiment of impending evil which I dared 
not own to, but which made me once more urge my wife to be very 
prudent. 

*** Why, you are only going to be away two nights,’ she said, smiling ; 
‘Nanette will sleep in the next room to mine. - Blaise has a gun, and from 
his lodge he would hear us call. Then, we have two watch dogs, and, 
besides, what could happen to us?’ 

‘‘ Her voice trembled a little in spite of herself, and I was just going to 
send the carriage away and declare that I would not go. 

‘* After all, we can do without this Government order,’ I thought to 
myself. ‘We have money enough without it, and I shall stay where I 
am.’ 

‘Louise guessed what was passing in my mind. ‘ You cannot neglect 
business like that at your age,’ she said. ‘When Marcel is old enough, 
you will want to have everything in good order for him, so be reasonable 
now and start, We have the telephone, so that we can speak to each other 
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at any minute of the day; and, with Blaise and Nanette here, I assure you 
that I am not at all frightened.’ 

‘*T was quite ashamed of my own fears when Louise was so courageous, 
and, after kissing her again, I got into the carriage and set off on my 
journey. I could not sleep at all in the train, and, on arriving at Paris, 
went straight to the telephone. As soon as I was put on to Morande, I 
called to my wife, ‘ Are you there, Louisette ?’ 

‘“* Yes, I’m here,’ came the answer, and, although the voice was muffled 
and pitched high, I could recognise it as hers. 

‘** How did you get on through the night ? Were you frightened ?’ 

‘‘No—at least—yes, just a little bit: Nanette especially. We did not 
have any sleep until it was beginning to get light—don’t you be worried 
about us, though. It was just that Nanette fancied she heard steps in the 
garden. The dogs were fastened up—we had forgotten to unloose them— 
and they barked a long time. We opened the window at last and called 
Blaise. He brought his gun, unfastened the dogs, and searched the house, 
but it was all right. Now that it is daytime I can afford to laugh at our 
fright, and I have been teasing Nanette about it. Marcel never heard 
anything of it all—dear little fellow, he is just waking up now and calling 
me, so I must go. Good-bye—go and see to your business, and, if you have 
any spare time, come and telephone again before dinner. Good-bye, and 
my love!’ 

‘I was rather uneasy about what my wife had told me, but my business 
took up so much time that I was not free until about eight o’clock in the 
evening. It was some time before I could be put on, and I had to keep 
calling then before getting any answer :— 

‘*¢ Louisette, are you there? Is anything the matter?’ I asked, over 
and over again. 

‘“No, there is nothing the matter,” replied my wife, ‘“‘or, at least, 
nothing much. We had just closed the shutters, though, and unchained 
the dogs, and Nanette was making up another bed in the house for Blaise, 
so that we should not have any more frights, when a little boy came with a 
letter for Blaise saying that his mother had been taken dangerously ill, quite 
suddenly, and begging him to go to her at once. The boy had gone off 
again immediately after delivering the letter, so that we could get no further 
information. Poor Blaise was dreadfully upset, for you know how devoted 
he is to his mother. He told me that he would not leave us alone, though, 
and that he would wait until daybreak, but I saw that he was in great 
trouble, and it seemed to me that it would be very selfish and cruel to let 
him stay with us‘lest his mother might die in the night; and, after all, there 
was no real reason for our alarm last night. I talked to him and managed 
to overcome his scruples and persuade him to start. He has promised to 
come back to-night, and I told him to hire a carriage in order to save time. 
I had just gone down to lock and bolt the door after him, myself, and that 
is why I kept you waiting. What about your business now. Is it all 


satisfactory ?’ 
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another world. I could not get over the impression, and my wife’s words 
haunted me. At the time, I had tried to hide my own anxiety, as I did not 
want to make Louisette still more nervous. I had been worried in the 
morning about what she had told me, and now this extraordinary letter had 
come in so strange a way—taking from them their only protector, the ou 
man in the house. 

‘‘T began to imagine all kinds of horrible things, so that, by the time I 
reached my hotel, I could not eat a mouthful of anything. I was just 
getting up from the table, intending to return to the telephone office, when 
a friend of mine, who had been about with me all the afternoon, arrived. 
He had come to give me some further information which was most 
necessary for me to have in order to carry my business through successfully. 

““T could not send him off abruptly, so that it was quite late when I 
returned to the telephone office. 

‘“‘ My heart was beating fast with anxiety and impatience, and my hands 
trembled so much that the tubes shook as I held them to my ears. For 
some seconds I could not hear anything at all. 

‘“** FHalloa, Louisette!’ I called. ‘Are you there? Answer at once— 
do answer ; I am so worried about you.’ 

‘*At last, I heard something. It was Louisette’s voice, but she was 
speaking in a low tone and in broken accents, her voice faint with terror. 

‘“* Only think,’ she said; ‘for the last hour we have been nearly 
frightened to death. We could not find the gun anywhere; that boy must 
have stolen it. Blaise has not come back, and I cannot understand it. He 
must have been got out of the way on purpose. Oh! dear. I can scarcely 
breathe, and I don’t know what I am doing; we are so frightened. I 
thought I heard someone in the garden just now! Wait a minute; I will 
go and listen again.’ 

‘‘ Bending down over the telephone, I waited breathlessly, seized with 
the same awful terror as my wife. 

‘** Louisette, my darling, do not leave me in this fearful suspense. 
Speak to me again; go on talking all the time! Tell me what it is that 
you hear ?’ 

‘**The dogs are growling—now they are barking—oh! they are barking 
furiously. Now they are racing off towards the wood—they are perfectly 
quiet again—everything is as quiet as death now—except—— Oh! yes, 
on the gravel path there is a sound of stealthy footsteps! It is just as 
though there are people coming slowly up towards the house.’ 

‘* * Louisette, go on speaking, or I shall go mad with anxiety. What can 
you hear now? What is it?’ 

‘‘¢There’s nothing at all, now—at least, scarcely anything. Oh! yes; 
there is a grating noise! It is as though they are putting a chisel or 
something into the shutters to forcethem open! Oh! the shutter has given 
way! They are breaking a pane of glass. Oh, God! what shall we do ?’ 

‘‘I stamped on the ground in my frenzy, and then I shouted wildly in 
my desperation :— 
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Prince Henri d’Orléans. Whatever may be said to the contrary, these two 
Pretenders are the hope of the younger generation of Bonapartists and 
Orléanists. And what is more, Prince Henri d’Orléans, who was only a 
short time ago decorated by. the Republic with the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour, has, on his side, a certain number of very wealthy merchants and, 
it 1s said, a well-known American millionaire who owns one of the leading 
newspapers in the United States—and supports him in all his expeditions 
with large sums of money. Prince Louis Napoleon is known as the page 
blanche in Bonapartist circles. His trump card is that he is a Colonel in the 
Russian army. And, as Russia has become very popular in France since 
the conclusion of the famous Alliance, his chances of success are considered 
as first-class. He is much beloved by a very large number of the jeunesse 
plébtscitaire, and, I am told, the Czar, who holds him in great esteem, would 
feel extreme pleasure at seeing his protégé ascend the throne of France. It 
is also said that a number of Russian capitalists, and even personages who 
come into intimate relations with Nicholas II., support his candidature by 
subscribing, yearly, many thousands of roubles. 

It is, of course, quite within the bounds of possibility that all these four 
Princes will be beaten in the grand Royal steeplechase by an outsider—an 
unknown one, a General, in a word, a new Boulanger—who may be called 
by unexpected events to rule over the destinies of the country. As in the 
famous opera, ‘‘ J’ignore son nom, sa naissance,”’ and all my inquiries at the 
shops in the Rue de Rivoli for the photograph of the General who is most 
likely to come forward in the capacity of military dictator have, needless to 
say, been in vain. We must content ourselves, for the time being, with the 
photographs and biographies of those who are not ashamed to own they are 
of the Royal blood, and entitled to be recognised as rulers. 

Prince Napoleon, or, to give him his full name, Victor Jéréme Frédéric 
Bonaparte, was born in Paris on July 18th, 1862. He is the eldest son of 
Prince Jér6me Napoleon and of Princess Clotilde of Savoy, consequently, 
grandson of Prince Jérome, former King of Westphalia. Since the death of 
his father, Prince Victor has been considered by the Imperialists as the head 
of the House of Bonaparte, and as the only legitimate Pretender to the 
Imperial crown of France. He lives in an unpretentious house in the 
Avenue Louise at Brussels. He is not a married man, but he lives, quite 
openly and without disguising the fact in the least, with a former actress at 
one of the first theatres in Brabant, and by her he has three children. This 
fact is considered by many to spoil for ever his chance as a serious Pretender 
to the throne. He has no fortune whatever of his own. He lives very 
simply on an allowance-—a very respectable sum it is, too—which is made to 
him yearly, principally by the Empress Eugénie, the widow of Napoleon IT. 
King Leopold very often receives Prince Victor at the Palace, not, of course, 
as Pretender to the French throne, but as a Prince of the Royal blood; it is 
even said that he has a certain friendship for him. 

Prince Victor had no need to make the little demonstration which was 
attempted some years ago by the Duc d’Orléans, that 1s, to risk prison to 
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The Duc d’Orléans is the only pretender to the throne who is married. 
It may be as well to recall that, upon the occasion of his marriage at 
Vienna, in November, last year, with the Archduchess Marie Dorothée 
Amélie, the eldest daughter of the Archduke Joseph and Princess Clotilde 
de Saxe-Coburg Gotha, the Emperor Francis Joseph was present, and that 
all the Powers were represented, with the exception, of course, of France— 
at least, officially—because numerous members of the French nobility were 
there, and a delegation of French ladies presented the future Duchesse 
d’Orléans with a diamond diadem. On the same day, there was a solemn, 
religious ceremony at the Madeleine in Paris, organised by the Royalist 
Committees of France, which was attended by more than 1,500 people, 
including the bearers of some of the most prominent names in the 
country. The Duke’s marriage was, in fact, the occasion for a veritable 
Royalist manifestation, which made it pretty evident to most people that 
the young pretender, contrary to what his father had done, intended to 
actively assert his rights to the throne. From that day, in short, a Royalist 
Committee was organised officially ; newspapers commenr.ced to take the 
part of the young prince, and each important event in France was the 
signal for the publication in these papers for a manifesto from the Duc 
d’Orléans, or, rather, King Philippe II.—manifestations which were several 
times even posted up on the hoardings of Paris. 

The organisation of the Orleanist Committees is admirable. These 
committees, which are headed by most active men, are to be found in the 
most remote corners of the country, and there is no doubt that, recently, 
the Duc d’Orléans has made great progress in his work. Since the 
Dreyfus case has occupied public attention, Philippe II. has made a 
number of visits to that faubourg of Paris, Brussels, to be in continual contact 
with his lieutenants. The life of this prince is that of a king; he has 
his Guard of Honour, composed of members of the first families of the 
French nobility, and it is said that his court is as brilliant as was that 
of any of the men who ruled over France. 

One or two personal details before I pass on to his most formidable 
rival. The Duc d’Orléans’ favourite flower is a white carnation—just as the 
violet was that of Napoleon III., as the lily was of Louis XVI., and as 
the red carnation was General Boulanger’s. On the day of his marriage, 
he wore in his buttonhole this simple blossom, and I may add that a 
Royalist association composed of young men—students, for the most part— 
is known as the Céillet Blanc. 

I now come to the Prince whom most people in France would choose 
as Emperor if, by some extraordinary occurrence, it were necessary that 
France should once more be ruled by a monarch. Prince Louis Napoleon, 
or, as his partisans call him, Colonel Bonaparte, was born at the Chateau 
de Meudon, near Paris, on July 6th, 1864. He is the second and youngest 
son of Jéréme Napoleon—‘ Plon-Plon,” as he was called by the people— 
and Princess Clotilde. Upon reaching manhood, Prince Louis entered 
the service of the Italian army with the rank of lieutenant. But, about 
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member of the Italian army to ask reparation from Prince Henri. The 
Count of Turin was selected to accomplish the mission. He went to 
Paris and somewhat seriously wounded the young explorer, who was under 
the care of his doctors for two months. 

Prince Henri is very well known in the Parisian monde qui s’amuse, and 
he has dissipated a large part of his fortune. His father even had a consesl 
judiciare appointed to manage the young man’s affairs, and to see that he 
did not spend too much money, and I believe it to be a fact that most of 
the members of the Orleans family have placed him on the index on account 
of his taste for dissipation and independence. What is more, the Duc 
d’Aumale, one of the most tolerant of men, left him nothing at his death. 
But the Bohemian of the Orleanist Party, as he is called, took his revenge 
by accepting the cross of a Knight of the Legion of Honour from the hands 
of the Radical Minister, M. Bourgeois. 

A Pretender to the throne, decorated by a Government which is the 
sworn enemy of monarchical principles, is without precedent in the annals of 
history ; consequently, he has against him the whole of that true French 
nobility which cannot forget the horrors of the Revolution. He is the 
Pretender jin de siécle, and, as I have already said, has the support of the 
jeunesse of the Orleanist Party and a rather large body of speculators who 
are always ready to come forward with money if they see a chance of making 
a good percentage. 

Seriously considering the question as to whether any of these four 
Princes will ascend the French throne, I cannot say that I think it at all 
likely. Whatever France may do in the future, she will not at present 
return to a monarchical form of Government. As Mr. Bodley has pointed 
out, the Duc d’Orléans is incapable of moving the imagination of the people, 
for, when he appeared in Paris and demanded, as a French citizen, to 
perform his military service, ‘‘the public was unmoved, either when he was 
sent to prison, or when, pardoned, he was conducted tothe frontier.” And, 
it is hardly likely the French will welcome either Louis or Victor Napoleon, 
who, we must remember, are not pure French. As to Prince Henri 
d’Orléans, no great danger need be apprehended in his quarter. 
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comfort by donning a light grey jacket and a straw helmet, round which 
was entwined a flowing puggaree—soon alas to be exchanged for the tight 
blue frock coat and tall hat, attired in which he escorted Maria every week 
to church. 

His ruddy face, fringed with grey mutton-chop whiskers, wore a com- 
placent smile as he thought contentedly upon himself and upon the world. 
He reflected upon his present great position as Mayor of Wangleford-on- 
Thames; his mind wandered back to the early days, now long gone, in the 
tiny grocer’s shop; his first start on his own account; his eager hopes and 
his early love, and the pain that now slept a tender memory in his heart, 
faint but never wholly lost, waking anew in fond regret, as his eyes fell 
upon that little plot of green by the old church tower, where all that 
remained on earth of her whom he had loved had long since been laid to 
rest. But he had lived his life and done his duty according to his lights, 
and success had come—a success of which he was proud. It was a great 
thing to be Mayor, the elected head of his native place, three times had he 
filled the office, but, in November, another, Hoskings, must take his place. 
How proud Mrs. Hoskings would be. He hoped that she would not make 
Maria very irritable, because he was Maria’s safety valve; if only the 
Government would recognise his services, then Maria would triumph over 
Mrs. Hoskings, and he would feel that he had risen higher than once he had 
dared to hope—he had sounded the local member upon his chances of a 
knighthood, but the member was not hopeful. Still he felt, if only Her 
Majesty knew what he had done for Wangleford, the Cottage Hospital— 
the new drainage scheme—the new bye-laws—at all events they lent dis- 
tinction to his years of office, and no one could say that he had not faith- 
fully discharged all the duties of his position. 

Musing thus, his serenity was hardly ruffled by a sound of voices 
raised in altercation at the bottom of the hill round the bend of the road, 
until there fell with distinctness upon his ears the words ‘‘ Hang the 
Mayor, and the Corporation too,” followed by a girlish voice, like the tone 
of silver bells. 

‘Hush, Charlie”; while in official tones Police Constable Saunders made 
reply, ‘‘ There ain’t no call to do that, sir.” 

The Mayor turned thecorner quickly, and saw before him the three persons 
whose voices he had just heard. They were standing in the narrow road, 
one half of which had been, by the forethought of the Corporation, recently 
laid with sharp flint stones. The policeman stood stolidly, with a detaining 
hand upon a gentleman’s bicycle, listening to the lively expostulations of 
the trim-built young man, dressed in light flannels and a white hat, with an 
eye-glass fixed immoveably in the left eye. A lady’s machine, in a some- 
what damaged condition, was propped up against the hedge beyond the 
stones, over which a white dressed figure was ruefully bending, trying to 
straighten out a twisted pedal. Hearing footsteps, she looked up and a 
vision of beauty dazzled the Mayor’s old eyes. Beneath the sailor-hat the 
gold-brown hair peeped out in wavy curls, the arching eyebrows crowned 
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‘Qh, do help me. I know you will, you look so kind, and if you knew 
my Aunty Jane—she is coming to take me to church this morning, and she 
will make papa so angry,” said the young lady, pressing a dainty lace 
handerchief to her eyes. _ 

The Mayor was kind-hearted, but he remembered that he was a 
magistrate. 

‘‘I am very sorry for you, Miss; but it seems to me as ’ow your 
companion ’ad no cause to use such disrespectful language, and you must 
take the consequences.” 

‘But Charlie is really very sorry, Iam sure. You see, he was so angry 
because the policeman came out of the hedge so suddenly and shouted, and 
I was turned on to this heap of stones, and I fell, and my pedal is all 
twisted, and look how my arm is scratched,” and she held up a tiny rounded 
arm, where red scratches showed angrily upon the milk-white surface. 

The Mayor grew sympathetic, and the policeman, feeling his prey was 
slipping from him, tried to make a diversion. 

‘“‘] beg your pardon, Your Worship, but both the parties was riding at a 
very improper pace.” 

The girl looked down embarrassed, the Mayor’s eyes followed her glance, 
and rested upon a tiny foot neatly shod in glacé kid. 

‘‘The young lady was a-coming down the ‘ill with both her legs up. [ 
see’d ’em myself, Your Worship.” 

‘*T wish I ’ad,’”’ murmured the Mayor to himself. 

The girl caught the words, and blushed. With a look of amused 
resentment on her face she said ‘‘Won’t you help me? We are all 
thoughtless at times.” 

The old gentleman seemed uncomfortable. 

‘‘ Please let us forgive and forget.”’ 

The Mayor took off his hat. 

“J will see you through, Miss; I will see you through. Saunders, I 
think as ’ow you can leave this matter in my ’ands.”’ 

‘‘ Very well, Your Worship.” 

‘*Not but what you ’ave done your duty well. I won't forget that.” 

P.C. Saunders saluted. 

The girl crossed over to the young man who was now occupied in trying 
to patch up her damaged machine. 

‘Can you manage it, Charlie?” 

‘Tam afraid it is no use. All owing to that confounded——’ 

“Pedal!” broke in the girl, quickly. ‘‘ Do be careful,” she added, with a 
warning frown. 

“IT am doing it as carefully as I can.” 

‘“Cuckoo! What shall we do?” 

‘Get a fly, I suppose.” | 

‘Could you tell me,” asked the girl, ‘‘where we could get a carriage—as 
quick as we can?” 

The Mayor looked at the policeman. 
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to you, sir, it is awfully good of you, and I must ask your pardon for— 
well—for any language that I should not have used.”’ 

‘Granted, sir, granted,” said the Mayor, grasping the proffered hand 
and beaming with delight upon the young lady, ‘‘and I ’ope you'll both get 
‘ome in time, and I’m sure, Miss, excusing the liberty of my mentioning it, 
you will tell your Pa and Aunty Jane.” 

‘‘ Shall you tell your sister, Mr. Mayor? ”’ was the smiling response. 

‘What for ?” 

‘Taking your carriage out on Sunday.” 

‘“ Ah! you have me there, but you don’t know my sister Maria; I don't 
mind a-telling the Vicar, it won’t go no further, he ain’t a married man.” 

‘You don’t know my Aunty Jane, but I might tell Papa one day.” 

‘‘ That’s right Miss; I see John a-coming with the carriage.” 

‘‘T hope we shall meet again, Mr. Mayor.” 

‘‘T ’ope so, Miss; but I shan’t be Mr. Mayor very long.”’ 

“Will you be glad to retire ?”’ 

‘* Well, I ’ave ’ad my turn, and ’Oskings wants ‘is. I’m a bit tired of 
the work, but I ’oped as ’ow I should get some recognition—they ’ave been 
a-knighting pretty freely lately. Mr. Austen, our Member, says he will do 
what he can. Do you ’appen to know ’im, Miss ?”’ 

‘“Yes, I think I have met him.” 

‘He is fairly intimate-like with the Premier, I believe ? ”’ 

*“Yes, he knows him.” 

‘“You don’t ’appen, Miss, to ’ave any influence with the Premier, I 
suppose-—there is all sorts does know him.” 

The girl’s eyes danced with suppressed amusement. 

‘“T am afraid I have not much—but I might try.” 

‘“Thank you, Miss. I am pretty warm, you know.” 

“Tt 1s hot.” 

‘“T mean in the way of money ; if the party 1s short of funds, you know.”’ 

The arrival of the carriage cut short the conversation. 

‘Jump in, Lilian,” cried the young man. ‘‘ Good-bye, Mr. Mayor. 
Many thanks. Drive to Pall Mall, coachman,”’ 

‘* Good-bye,”’ echoed the girl. 

‘‘ Good-bye, you will tell your Pa ?’’ 

‘Yes, I really will; you have been too ‘ divy’ about this.” 

‘“D. V. you will get ’ome in time”’ said the Mayor, looking puzzled—for 
the slang of Mayfair was to him unknown. 


The carriage rolled away, and the Mayor went back to prepare for 
Church. 


* i Sd 
Mr. Joseph Huggett, ex-Mayor of Wangleford, sat despondently in his 
study. John was familiar, Maria was suspicious, Saunders was obtrusive, 
and Hoskings was Mayor. Christmas had just come and gone—but 
Christmas only brought to the Mayor a round of bills and a_ horde of poor 
relations; while Maria, in honour of the season, indulged in most aggressive 
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benevolence which took the form ofdistributing blankets and homilies to all 
and sundry of her acquaintance. The Mayor had no need of blankets—so 
he got a double dose of homilies. Added to all this, Mrs. Hoskings had 
openly triumphed over Maria, and the member confessed that his chances 
of a knighthood were of the slightest. Mr. Huggett was staring gloomily 
into the fire when the servant brought him a letter. He opened it and 
read— 

** DEAR SIR, 

‘“‘T am desired by the Prime Minister to inform you that he will have 
much pleasure in submitting your name to Her Majesty for the reception of 
the honour of a knighthood at the New Year, as a mark of appreciation of 
your good services. 

‘“‘ Awaiting your reply, 
‘“‘T am, Sir, 
‘“‘ Yours very faithfully, 
‘“‘ CHARLES MADDISON.” 


The Mayor gazed blankly at the letter, then at the envelope, when he 
saw another document within. Hastily unfolding it, he read— 


‘DEAR Mr. HUGGETT, 
‘“‘] have got Charlie to let me pop in this letter. You see, I did tell 
Papa after all. I amso glad I could. I hope your sister will be pleased. 
‘* Yours gratefully, 
““ LILIAN CHALMERS. 
‘‘ PS.—I hope you told the Vicar. 
‘“PPS.—You must come to my wedding in the Suane: I am going to 
marry Mr. Maddison ; he is one of Papa’s private secretaries.” 


‘‘ Lilian Chalmers,’”’ gasped Mr. Huggett, ‘‘so she was the Prime 
Minister’s daughter. Talk of entertaining angels unawares—but, there, I 
knew she was an angel all the time.” 

It was a prord day for Maria when she drove with Sir Joseph Huggett 
to attend the wedding of Lady Lilian Chalmers. John looked gorgeous in 
a new livery and gold lace, and the carriage was resplendent with new paint, 
and decorated with Sir Joseph’s brand-new coat of arms, beneath which was 
the motto chosen by the Vicar, ‘‘Dea ex machina.” 
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Observe the deftness of the balladmonger in changing the scene. The 
object of the composition is pathos and it is intended for home consumption 
only. To have alluded to Thomas’ industry in his ordinary surroundings 
might have created a smile; but there is no such danger in suggesting 
hypothetical possibilities in a remote corner of the world. 
Perraps when she shall think o’ me 
(Chorus) Shall think o’ me 
A tear will sometimes dim her eyes 
(Chorus) D-—n her eyes. 

In the last line the unmusical members of the company get their chance, 
It is only a short line but they make the most of it. 

The company song used to be a sacred thing and it had very real uses 
to boot. Men were better employed in singing than in “ grousing,’”’ as the 
recital of grievances real or imaginary is tersely expressed. The custom 
still lingers in a few regiments, but as an institution, like many other old 
anchors of comradeship, it is-lost. 

The step dance is a distinct feature of the regimental gaff and 
here again it is quantity rather than quality that is demanded. It 
is often, in fact, the most popular item on the programme and the 
mere appearance of the dancing board is the signal for applause, 
which is renewed when the performer takes his stand upon it. Once more 
there must be no deviation from the authorized kit. A football jersey, 
excruciatingly tight shorts, black stockings and the necessary shoes compose 
the recognized uniform. It is a point of honour to start with a song, no 
matter if the dancer is musically inclined or not. Only one verse is sung, 
but it often contains twenty lines by way of compensation for the fact that 
there are no more to follow. The procedure, too, is invariable. Custom 
demands a reference to or a description of the dancer’s ‘ gurl,” and each 
line of song is followed by a few steps— 

There is a little angel wot’s a-lovin’ me, 
Pit-a-pat, pat; pit-a-pat, pat. 

She’s true as e’er a woman necds to be. 
Pit-a-pat, pat ; Pit-a-pat, pat. 

In the evenin’ she will set upon my knee, 
Pit-a-pat, pat ; Pit-a-pat, pat. 

And promises my loving wife to be. 
Pit-a-pat, pat ; Pit-a-pat, pat. 

Gord bless ’er, she’s the only gurl for me, 
Pit-a-pat, pat ; Pit-a-pat, pat. 

For ’er cyes is deep and blue as is the sea, 
Pit-a-pat, pat ; Pit-a-pat, pat. 

Et cetera ad libitum. 

When the performer has got this off his chest he proceeds to the real 
business. From the moment he stepped on to the stage neither he nor his 
accompanist have betrayed the faintest sign of emotion of any description, 
but have stolidly proceeded with the work in hand. About ten minutes go 
by, and then a certain section of the audience becomes aware of the fact and 
a little ripple of applause sets in. Twelve minutes elapse and the sounds 
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compliment to the sister service) the ballad of the ‘‘ Revenge comes in for 
its share of attention. 

Where the late Laureate fails to make the most of the dramatic possi- 
bilities of the situation the reciter supplies the defect, and the necessary 
emendations of the text are easily compassed. Thus :— 

Then spake Lord Thomas ’Oward, 
“Good Gord! J ain’t no coward.” 
This with immense emphasis on the personal pronoun and in an aggressive 
tone, as if the audience had suggested he was— 
‘* But I cannot meet ’em ’ere, 
With my ships as ’asn’t gear, 
And ’arf my men ‘ gorn sick.’” 
The verbal alterations are, perhaps, occasionally unintentional, but with the 
introduction of the technical term ‘‘gorn sick” the reciter knows he will 
score a point. 

Fortunately, recitations, like the thumbscrew and the rack, are rapidly 
becoming obsolete in the civilized world, but, when we are doomed to suffer 
these penalties, many of us would as soon have Thomas Atkins with all 
his crude directness for our executioner as a more experienced master in 
the art of torture. At any rate, it is better than suffering to slow music. 
Like the schoolboy we have often ‘‘ read the piece at home,” and this the 
reciter is apt to forget. Few towns nowadays, where soldiers are quartered, 
do not boast a theatre of some sort, or, at any rate,a palace of varieties. The 
mere fact that such places are out of barracks is sufficient to attract the 
British private, and so regimental gaffs are not held so frequently nor are 
they so well attended as formerly. Under canvas, however, and with the 
title of a ‘“‘camp fire,” the gaff still holds its own. 

In front of the camp fire an impromptu platform is rigged. Naturally 
a piano is not available as a rule and this is a great advantage to the 
vocalist. In the open air he has a free hand and isnot under the necessity, 
as in barracks, of engaging in a tussle with his accompanist—a competition, 
by the way, in which he is generally worsted. With this exception the 
procedure of the camp fire entertainment is similar to that of the ordinary 
gaff. There is one class of ballad which obtains (though infrequently) at 
such performances to which reference should have been made before, and 
which, for want of a better term, may be called ‘‘ The song with a purpose.” 
To Charles Dickens’ ‘‘ Pickwick” is attributed the abandonment of the 
Fleet Prison; Thackeray’s sketch of Peggy O’Dowd, in ‘ Vanity Fair” 
abolished, at any rate for the time, the regimental lady ; and the song with 
a purpose aims at the reform of evils or destruction of abuses in various 
paths of life. I heard one of the best specimens of this class of production 
during the cavalry manceuvres at Churn, in 1894. It was of statutory 
length and was entitled in the vernacular, ‘‘ Not guilty, my Lord, said ’e.”’ 
At the particular camp fire where this lesson was read Sir Francis Jeune, 
together with Lady Jeune and her daughter, was a spectator. They had 
most kindly braved an eighteen-mile drive and a chilly September evening 
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attendance at the regimental theatre. But the interior economy of the corps 
has really more to do with the result. 

The adage ‘‘ Familiarity breeds contempt” is nowhere truer than in the 
British Army. Perhaps the British officer is not cut out to be a good 
housekeeper and an efficient nursery governess in addition to being a 
leader of men; or the British private, maybe, regards his efforts in these 
two capacities as at least works of supererogation. At six a.m., or there- 
abouts, he inspects Thomas’ meat ; at eight he sees that he is getting along 
nicely with his breakfast ; after parade he looks to his clothes and bedding ; 
and so on for the rest of the day. The time may not be far distant when 
the officer will be seen airing Thomas’ socks in front of the barrack-room 
fire. The truth is that officer and man see far too much of each other 
to-day by regulation, and, were both saints, such a state of affairs would not 
conduce to mutual respect. Where both are eminently human the result 
may be easily imagined. There is no reason either why things should be 
so. Thomas Atkins loves nothing better than to be left alone when he is 
not on duty; and regulations which provide for meteoric appearances of 
the officer in the barrack-room at all hours, cannot fail to beirksome to 
him. Ht is not logical enough, as a rule, to recognize that his officer is, like 
himself, the victim ot a system; and he therefore often gets in time to 
regard him (most unjustly) as ‘‘a bloke wot’s always interferin’.’”’ Nor is 
the present state of affairs less irritating to the officer. Putting aside all 
questions of private convenience, he feels that unintermittent contact with 
his men impares his influence. I remember once hearing the captain 
of a company address his men in terms, which, though they satisfactorily 
solved a difficulty, would, I fear, be regarded as little less than mutinous by 
the powers that be. A new wet-nursing order had just been promulgated 
‘by the War Office. The particular proceeding which it enjoined was 
humiliating to the officer and insulting to the men. ‘‘ Look here, my men, 
I’ve read you this order and we’ve got to obey it; but I don’t mean to let 
it interfere with the discipline of my company or to lessen the respect 
which we have for each other: and I ask you to help me.” 

The regimental gaff was in its zenith at a time when the interior economy of 
the battalion was not wantonly interfered with from without. It formed a 
welcome opportunity for officers and men to meet socially, and was as much 
appreciated by the one as by the other. Artistically speaking, 1t may not 
furnish matter for a wildly exhilarating evening; but the musical and 
dramatic critic is not the most suitable individual to define its merit. In 
India, and possibly in the Mediterranean stations, its humours are still 
appreciated and its utility is unimpaired. But, in England, circumstances 
have already proved too strong for it. It 1s, of course, unavoidable that 
military life, in common with the greater world outside, should from time to 
time shed much that is good in ridding itself of the checks that bar its 
progress; but it is at least a matter of regret that so excellent an institution 
as the regimental gaff should already be slipping out of existence. 
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Reflections such as these excited Ursula. Her mind was made up and 
her eyes were brighter than ever. 

Not a word about the revel had she spoken all the day. But she had 
promised young Jack to be there, and go she meant to, whether her father 
would or no. If she could but manage to outwit him and get away without 
any words, that was all she cared about. There was no good in kicking up 
so much fuss. And he might stamp and rave as much as he liked when 
she came back. She would have been and enjoyed herself, so that could 
make no difference to her, then. 

She cast an eager glance out of the window. 

The whole village lay in full view before her. For, through the winding 
of the way, the pointing end of Jacob Handsford’s house, though it lay 
against the highway, looked out towards the hill. 

On a crown of the steep, high above the road, stood the little church and 
graveyard. Just below, from the doorway of the ‘‘ Lamb and Lark,” a 
village ale-house long ago forgotten, ay, for up five-and-twenty yards or more, 
the wayside was lined with standings, for all the world like a fair. Such a 
sight of people never, in all her born days, had Ursula clapped eyes on. 
Such a crunching of ginger-bread and such buying of ribbons and cracking 
of nuts for certain never was. Ursula took it all in quick enough, for though 
the crowd was too thick for her to tell Dick from Harry or Tom from Dick, 
and too far out of hearing for anything but a mere hum to reach her through 
the unmended window-panes, the maid was already there in mind, busy 
talking and laughing with the best. In the field with the footpath to 
Winterhays, on the shady side of two broad-spreading oaks, the folk were 
dancing. Two rows of couples, jigging it finely, and the crowder’s fiddle- 
stick working up and down like mad. 

Ursula loved dancing dearly. 

She gave another look in the glass and ran downstairs. 

She had put on her white frock and bodice, and tied up her hair with a 
knot of blue ribbons brought her last May by William from Carey fair. 
Her neck and throat, and her arms below the elbows were bare. 

Little Hannah Peach, with a cullender in the hand of her, stared in 
open-mouthed admiration, sure enough, as she came out of the dark passage 
into the kitchen on her way to the door. 

‘‘La! Miss Urs’la!’’ gasped the child. 

‘‘Where’s Vather ?”’ asked Ursula, in a low, quick whisper. 

‘“T seed ’un by now, Miss Urs'la, zo I did, out along by dree-hounds 
waste.” 

The maid was sharp as a needle. She had picked up the names of all 
the fields and places already, though she had only been there a few weeks. 
She understood, too; for she looked quite knowing, and spoke with eager 
gladness to think, for Miss Urs’la’s sake, that the master was out of the 
way. 

ae the answer, so readily given, the tace of Ursula Handsford grew hard, 
and a flush of shame reddened her check. 
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Then she smiled upon Hannah, who, after all, put her to do what you 
would, was a wonderful handy, good girl. Ursula’s voice became quite 
coaxing and sweet. 

‘You must put out the bread and cheese, Hannah, just afore dark, the 
very same aS if I were here.” 

‘‘ Iss, Miss Urs’la.”’ 

‘“* An’ only draw the little brown cup o’ cider, an’ not quite full. For 
the maister might not drink it all, an’ then he’d grumble at ’ee, Hannah, 
‘bout the waste.” 

‘* Iss, Miss Urs’la.” 

‘‘ An’ bring it steady so as not to slop a drop ’pon the vloor, whatever 
you do do.” 

‘* No Miss Urs’la.” 

‘* An’ zay, when he do ax ’ee, that Miss Urs’la 1s gone up to the hill to 
the widow White’s.” 

‘Iss, Miss Urs’la.”’ 

Ursula paused a moment to turn over in her mind whether there might 
be anything more. | 

‘‘ Very well, then, Hannah,” she said, at last, in a tone of great encourage- 
ment. ‘‘ Mind what you be about; an’ do your very best; an’ zee the 
geese be home; an’ watch the turkeys go up to roost; an’ be sure to turn 
the kay ’pon milk-house door when you do go out, or the cats ’ull be in. 
An’ if you do all well, as I verily do believe you will, Hannah, I shall bring 
*ee home something. Something for your very own zelf. Something you'll 
like.” 

Then, with a mysterious nod which left a vague assurance of untold 
munificence, Ursula hastened out of the door. 

Intoxicated with a promise leaving so much to the imagination, 
Hannah followed so far as the porch and watched her mistress up the 
hill. Never in her life had she possessed anything of her own. Even 
the milking-pinney, put on with such pride the day she left the work- 
house to go out to work, was only hers to wear. It belonged to Jacob 
Handsford, as he let her know pretty sharp that day she strent it with 
a nail, right down through, running out to drive back the pigs. Hannah 
could not take her wondering eyes from the retreating figure of Ursula, 
as the white bodice and hair of golden-red gleamed in the sunlight above 
the hedge-row bush. It was a vision of everything on earth that Hannah 
longed for—everything she had not got. She loved and worshipped with 
all her heart this young mistress who, of all the world, alone was kind. 
She stood like one entranced, until the goddess, reaching the outskirts 
of the revel, mingled and was lost amongst the crowd. 

Ursula walked quickly, for one desire above all others was uppermost 
in her mind—to fall in with young Jack White and have a talk as they 
had agreed. 

She had been forced to wait until after milking before she could go 
up to put on her frock. She was late. Like enough, he would be out 
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about by now. A tumbler, glittering in spangles, had spread a cloth 
upon the road and was tying himself into knots. A group of giggling 
maidens standing by, shouted to Ursie Handsford to come and see. One 
and another called her by name, and asked, in joke, whether she had lost 
anything and where she was running so fast. But, nodding and laughing 
all round, Ursula pushed her way through the throng, scarcely stopping, 
as some folk said, to so much as turn the head o’ her. And so, by the 
footpath across the field, she came to Winterhays. 

The front door, studded with great nails, stood hospitably open. A 
hubbub of laughter and voices, high in merriment and talking altogether, 
came from within. For the sake of good manners, she lifted the iron 
latch-ring and rapped upon the door. But la! if she had knocked till 
doomsday, nobody would have given heed; and so she walked straight in 
without waiting for anyone to come. She was sure of a welcome. Not 
merely because the Whites were hearty people and neighbourly, to whom 
you could never cume amiss, but she had walked with William now for 
more than a twelvemonth and was almost like one of the household. 

The kitchen was a crowd of company. It was open house, sure enough. 
Folk came in and went out, just as it pleased their fancies. Visitors 
had become so plentiful that all the chairs, upstairs and down, could not 
provide a perch for everybody at once. So the young must stand, to be 
sure, and let women-folk and the aged quat down to rest their huckles. 
Why, the maidens were cven sitting in one another’s laps. And as for a 
seat at the board to get a bit and a sup, they must watch to catch places 
as one after another did get up. 

All this Ursula gathered at a glance, as soon as she got inside the 
door. 

In those days, the village revel was the feast of all the year, and 
relatives flocked to it from far and near. To-day, the Widow White, bustling 
about in her best Sunday weeds, beneath a face of smiles carried a world of 
care. But her quick eye noted with satisfaction that nobody of consequence 
was missing. All the Puckeridges, the Moggs, and the Tutchinses of any 
account were there--to say nothing of Malachi Webb, who always pushed 
himself and his knock-knees everywhere, though only a second cousin by 
marriage and nothing by blood. Aunt Rebecca Eliza Mogg had come 
with all her five. And her sister, Ann, bent on a holiday, had brought 
the baby in arms. 

This was as it should be, for Rizpah White, that year, had done her 
best. 

The floor of beaten clay was strewed with rushes and sweet-smelling 
herbs. The hearth was hidden with fresh green boughs and yellow flags 
brought up from the valley. But the dresser shelves were bare. For 
every wooden trencher and every bit of ware was on the long oaken 
bench, with a rump of beef, a spare-rib of pork, a famous ham that had 
hung twelve months to dry in the chimney—to say nothing of custards, 
and, in the middie, a great bowl of furmity, half as big as a house. The 
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relatives were ranged upon each side on long stools and ate—oh, how they 
ate! And, with every mouthful, the widow, bustling around, popped in 
a word. 

“Come, Uncle John Puckeridge, you don’t get on. Now you ha’n 
a-got what you do like. I do know you ha’n’t. There, Simon ea 
now do gie your uncle John Puckeridge a bit more fat to his lean. 
Cousin Malachi Webb, if you can’t help yourself, you’ll be like to go 
short, zo don’t ’ee bide an’ gapey, whatever you do do. What, Girt-uncle 
Tutchins, you ha’n’t never a-done! Why, you’ve a-eat nothing. There, 
I be sorry o’ my life ’tis no better, sure ‘ 

So she went on, her voice rising in confidence above the clatter of 
the feast, and then sinking into solicitous anxiety lest more might have 
been thought of or expected. 

To understand aright both the height and the Kamit: of this good 
woman’s pride, you must know that Rizpah White was a Puckeridge 
born, and brimful of the self-esteem of that ancient, respectable race. 

Before she wedded with William White, she had learned for certain, 
on the indisputable authority of all her kin, that no variety of human- 
kind that ever trod shoe-leather, or ever shall, could be better than a 
Puckeridge. You see, all the Puckeridges had such sense. If any man, 
not being a Puckeridge, thought different to any Puckeridge, that man 
was wrong. Later years, alas! had brought a somewhat broader view of 
life. Being pinched for money had something to do with it—and the 
growing up of sons. For now that William and John were men, she 
saw quite clearly that the Whites were just as good. 

And the Whites were not out o’ Winterhays—not yet. 

Of all her doubts and cares, this was the head and chief: to hide her 
poverty from her own folk, and wear a good face over her troubles. 
Rizpah could not a-bear that people should go away and talk. And 
relatives—well, say what you will, relatives do come a-purpose to eye out 
and gape in wonder ovcr the very leastest little thing. And, of course, 
everybody ’pon earth—that is to say, everybody within five miles o’ 
Bratton—had heard hundreds of times that poor William White had not 
done so wonderful sprightly, nor left his wife and sons anything too well 
off. Still, for all that, the Puckeridges, the Moggses, and the Tutchinses, 
when they trooped in to the funeral, were all proper a-sucked in. There 
was a plenty o’ victuals, thank God! but no will to be read. And so 
there was, to-day. Had it been the last bit and sup in the cupboard, the 
widow would have put it out. Better to pinch for weeks than to look 
poor. And this sort of pride, if it left a bare shelf for to-morrow, kept 
her from grumbling, too. 

She chanced to glance that way just as Ursula came through the 
doorway’. 

‘Hullo then, Ursie. An’ how's Ursie Handsford ?’”’ she cried, with the 
welcome ever ready for any who crossed her threshold. 

Every head turned at once. Great-uncle Tutchins, at that moment 
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rising from the table, stopped dusting crumbs from the creases of his 
waistcoat, and burst into a loud guffaw. 

“Haw! haw! Why ’tis never Ursie Handsford, then,” he roared. 

He toddled into the middle of the kitchen floor and looked the maid up 
and down with his wicked little slit of a red eye, as if to make quite sure. 

‘An’ eet ’tis,’” he went on, turning to the company with an air of 
conviction. ‘‘ Now do ’ee know what I thought? Dalled if I didn’t think 
*twere a sunbeam a-coming in so soft then. I did, sure.”’ 

A merry little round man of three score years and ten, great-uncle 
Tutchins, when there were maidens about, was even now a sad wag. 

Now, though Jacob Handsford, with his unneighbourly ways, made no 
friends, he and his were objects of interest to al] the country round. The 
knowledge that he must be saving every day of his life, though it begot 
dislike, filled every mind with awe. Fireside gossip never wearied of 
measuring his hoard. There was the farm, the scattered bits of land of 
his own, and the money in odd corners out to use, nobody knew where— 
except one or two present who had secretly borrowed a few pounds of 
which they did not tell. And money, never touched, will breed as fast as 
rabbits left alone. Why, Jacob Handsford, please God to spare him long 
life, must die worth thousands. And he had no call to leave so much as a 
penny-piece away from Ursula. Yet, for all that, he might. For he hated 
William White like poison—everybody knew that. 

So every mother’s son around Bratton was aware of a complication 
growing up in their midst, and went in wonder how things would turn out. 
Some had offered to bet a guinea that Ursula would marry her fancy, 
money or none. But some laughed that William White ee surely wear 
the willow if he stayed away too long at sea. 

Thus the arrival of the girl aroused such interest that mastication was 
for the moment suspended, and all the company stared and grinned at 
great-uncle Tutchins’s foolery. As to Ursula, she looked as pleased as 
the rest. 

Then uncle Puckeridge chimed in in the same strain. 

‘* Now, I were uneasy like,” he began, slowly raising his left handewith 
a two-pronged, buck-handled fork clutched in his fingers—and _ thoughtfully 
feeling with outstretched thumb for the roughness of a growing beard on 
his shaven jowl. ‘‘I really couldn’ enjoy my victuals for a thought o’ 
something a-wanting. I zaid to myself, ‘What is it now?’ And I zaid, 
‘’Pon my life, then, I can’t tell, but for certain ’tis a something.’ _ But 
there, now ’tis all complete.” 

He waved both knife and fork to the peril of his neighbours, as he 
leaned back, as red as a turkey-cock, and chuckled, and choked, to the peril 
of himself. 

Then cousin Simon Mogg had a word to say. 

Nobody on earth ever had relative wiser than cousin Simon Mogg. He 
knew both sides of a penny, for all he looked so daft. The man must get 
up early who would get round the blind side of cousin Simon Mogg. _ lor 
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sure, he was not such a fool as he looked, and that, in Bratton, was the 
loftiest wisdom to which the human mind could ever rise. 

A fair man of five-and-forty, with freckles all over his face, and a weak, 
soft beard like wool, he had a squeaky little voice and looked staid beyond 
his years. ‘‘ Now I’ll warr’nt,” he began, screwing his mouth on one side 
and speaking only with his lips, ‘‘ I'll warr’nt I do know what Ursie have 
a-got in mind, then.” He gazed all round with an air of having made a 
great discovery which, upon a little persuasion, he would be quite ready to 
impart. 

‘“Got in mind?” roared great-uncle Tutchins, pointing a fat finger at 


Ursula. ‘‘ What should a fine, handsome young ooman have in mind, then, 
but to go a-dancing an’ hop round to the tune o’ thik viddle? Eh? 
Upzides !”’—CGreat-uncle Tutchins certainly was a wonder for his years, 


for with the word he leapt like a hop-frog—‘‘In an’ out’”—To and fro he 
danced before Ursula, first on one toe, then on the other, as light asa 
feather—‘‘ Down the middle.” He caught her by the hand and, holding it 
above his head, they jigged across the rush-covered floor and plump up 
against the blue back of Malachi Webb. 

‘“‘ Ay, Ursie have a-got no lead ’pon the heels o’ her, I’ll go bail,” cried 
uncle Puckeridge. 

‘“Not she. She’s so sprack as a kitten,” panted great-uncle Tutchins, 
wiping his brow. 

“‘ Ay, or a young lambkin when the zun do smile down warm upon the 
back o’ un.” 

‘‘ But, Ursie, you be late. You be late, I tell ’ee.”’ 

Whether he admonished or played the fool, everybody laughed at great- 
uncle Tutchins. He had such a way, with never so much as a smile upon 
the face of him, that folk were bound to laugh when there was really 
nothing to laugh at. And, at Bratton revel, they were all so jolly, with 
their little differences forgotten or made up, and every morsel-bit of envy 
and ill-will thrown to the winds. So that, what with the shower of 
compliments that pattered down as brisk as April rain, Ursula was quite 
pleased and flattered. Sheshowed it, too. For she was all smiles and her 
eyes as bright as morning. It was such a change after the grinding life at 
home where good-humour was as scarce as if it cost ready money. 

Then cousin Malachi Webb must needs put in his spoke. 

‘‘Ah! but Ursie were fo’ced to milkey. She were proud as punch, I'll 
go bail, when she carr’ed in thik last pail. ’Tis to be hoped, sure enough, 
she didden toss her head too high an’ drow down pail an’ all—there—right 
‘pon the stones by the milk-house door.” 

The picture of such mishap was clear to all. The mirth, since everybody 
was so happy, became boisterous—out of all reason with the cause, as it 
were. 

A suspicion flashed across the girl’s mind that the young Jack White 
might have whispered a word of what he saw. Her countenance fell. The 
smiles faded from her cheek. Her only reply was a glance of sudden anger 
ht to curdle the blood of cousin Malachi Webb. 
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‘“‘ Heart alive! Now you’ve affronted the maid. I wouldn’t be in your 
shoes, Malachi Webb, not if you should ax her to dance. Gie una piece 
o’ your mind, my dear. Such nothern talk as that.” 

Great-uncle Tutchins twinkled with fun and shook all over himself with 
delight. Bear-baiting, cudgel-playing, cock-fighting were the joys of his 
life ; and to set folk a-sparring was better to him than meat and drink. 

But the girl recovered her temper so far as it was shown in her face. 

“La! I don’t care a pin about Malachi Webb, sure,” she laughed, 
with a toss of her head. 

‘“‘Then run out, there’s a dear, and enjoy yourself.” 

‘**Tis better out o’ doors than in, any day o’ the week,” cried she, turning 
towards the door. Then, without waiting for more words, she acted upon 
the old man’s advice and went out. 

The home-field was by this time thronged with people, for folk had left 
the standings in the road to come in and join in the dancing or watch the 
sports. There was to be cudgel-playing on a stage, and wrestling, racing in 
sacks, and grinning through a horse-collar for a prize. But Ursula was ill 
at ease. She went wandering from one delight to another, but took no 
joy in any of them. She was certain Jack White had told. She knew 
well enough how easily things leak out. Just a whisper in the ear, with 
a promise to let it go no further, and then, by next day, it had run like 
wildfire. Above everything, Ursula hated to be talked about. Her father’s 
ways had made her very sore, and already she pictured the neighbours 
smiling behind her back whenever she might chance to pass down street. 
But where was Jack White? Not asign of him anywhere could she see. 
That made her madder still. It was he who said, ‘‘Come up to house! ”’ 
She never offered it. 

She made her way out of the thickest of the crowd and along the path 
into the road. 

Now, when everything was quiet with the pedlars and at the tradesmen’s 
stalls, was the time to look around and choose the promised fairing to carry 
home to Hannah. Ursula was kind at heart. She would pick out some- 
thing downright pretty now to please her. Poor little maid! 

Just above the village ale-house was a narrow strip of garden running 
alongside the road, with a bower at one end, furnished with a bench and 
stools. Scarcely had Ursula passed this summer-house when, suddenly, a 
sound of voices, high in dispute and talking altogether, fell upon her ears. 

“°Tis a lie,” cried one. ‘I tell ’ee ’tis a lie.” 

And with the same, young Jack stepped out into the open, full in view 
above the hedgerow. 

He had thrown aside his smock for the holiday and was in his best—a 
broad-tailed coat that had been his father’s, of dark brown’ West of 
England cloth, with cuffs six inches wide. For Jack was a bit of a buck in 
his way, as many of the Whites had been before. But his face was 
flushed. His teeth clenched. In his fist he still held four cards. With an 
oath he dashed thein down upon the ground. 
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Ho! ho! So Master Johnny had been a-gaming, then—and lost. A 
smile just flickered around Ursula’s red lips. She had hin, tit for tat. If 
this were known and should chance to come to the ear of the constable, 
Master Jacky wouldn’t like that. 

Their eyes met. She gave him a mischievous nod and was quick to 
mark his annoyance at being found out. But he put on the best front he 
could, stepped back into the bower for his hat, gave a whistle, and, a minute 
later, was by her side in the road. Close at his heel, but hidden until now 
by the garden hedge, followed a brindled bull-dog, very heavy in the body 
and short in the leg. 

‘Don’t ’ee ever zay a word, Ursie,’’ he begged of her at once. ‘‘ But 
there, I do know you won’t.” 

‘‘ Then why have you a-let out about me?”’ 

‘“‘T han’t.” 

She held up a finger. ‘‘ You told Malachi Webb.” 

‘* Never a sound, Ursie,”’ he declared, ‘‘ to any kirsten soul.” 

‘* Sure ?”’ 

‘* So true as the light.” 

‘* Sure an’ sure an’ double-door ? ”’ 

She looked straight at him. She was so deep in earnest that the 
meaningless words took on the solemn nature of an oath. 

***Pon my life,” he swore. 

She could see that he was speaking the truth. Her misgivings set at 
rest, she was now all eagerness to get back to the field. But she was older 
_than he, and so, as they went, she talked to him, as it were, for his good. 

‘‘What do you want to go a-carding for then, Jack? You've a-got no 
loose money to lose. An’ poor William forced to go to sea. ’Tis too bad, 
Jack. So ’tis.” 

He looked quite crestfallen, and had not a word to say. 

She found delight in scolding since he took it so well and, under 
the circumstances, there was so much sense in it, too. 

‘* An’ then you mus’ needs be running about wherever there’s a bull or a 
bear to be baited. I can’t think how you can like to doit. I be ashamed 
o’ ’ee, Jack—I be. An’ spend you must, for certain, wherever you do go. 
La! Jack. How you can keep such an ugly thing of a dog for no purpose 
but to—— ?” 

This was too much for young Jack. 

‘‘T tell ’ee what ’tis, Ursie,’’ he cut her off short. ‘‘ He’s the handsomest 
thing in all Somerset, but one—so there. Come on an’ zee un. He'll go 
straight, an’ never let go so long as teeth can hold, an’ never make a 
sound—’ood ’ee, Holdvast ?”’ He stooped to stroke the beast. ‘‘ No, not 
if you did tear un limb from limb. Comeon. ’Tis a’most time, now.” 

‘‘ T do hate to watch it,” cried the girl. But, for all that, she quickened 
her pace and they went along together as merry as crickets. 

The people, by this time, had already begun to make their way to a small 
coombe in the hill-side, and to take places, some sitting, some standing 
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around. In the middle was a patch of level grass, towards which cousin 
Simon Mogg and Malachi Webb, in white shirts, were leading a large, red bull 
that pulled and dragged and snorted as he went. But, willy-nilly, they got 
him along and, before Jack and Ursula were there, had made him fast to a 
ring in an oaken stake set deep and firm in the ground. 

It was a sight to terrify a faint heart—this huge beast, as he snorted 
and bellowed with rage at seeing so many folk, and well knowing what 
was to come. Sometimes he made a rush, may be six or eight yards, his 
tether’s length, and stamped and then with lowered head tried to tear up 
the turf and toss it in the air. But the tips of his horns had been cut off 
lest he should gore the dogs. Then all the faces round the coombe grew 
eager with excitement longing for the sport to begin. 

As they drew quite near, Ursula dropped a step behind. But, ashamed 
to show fear there in the face of the crowd, she kept on, although Jack 
pushed forward to the very front, as he needs must to set his dog. So the 
girl was standing very close indeed. 

It was true she hated it. The noise and fierceness of the bull, although 
she knew he was tied up, made her tremble in spite of herself. The thud 
of his hoof upon the ground brought her heart into her mouth. For 
Ursula had imagination to raise dangers before her mind more than her 
eyes could see. Besides, she was all for gaiety and would rather have been 
dancing—of course she would. Yet, being there, although she was wont 
to turn sick at sight of blood, there was such a fascination in the sport that 
she could not help looking. 

The first to be let go was a bitch belonging to Malachi Webb, and she 
leapt at the bull fair and square, but broke her hold and fell under his 
breast. Then he, smarting from the scratch of her teeth, and in the first 
frenzy of his rage, trampled upon her with all his might. It made Ursula 
hold her breath to see how he turned the white of his wicked eye. The 
bitch, mangled, and dragging a broken leg, crept out behind, and with a 
yelp or two crawled out of reach. Then everybody of Bratton, always 
ready to laugh at Malachi, set up a jeer at his cur. 

Next came the turn of Jack White. 

The dog sprang a good six feet or more and seized the bull by the nose. 
Truly the boasts of his owner were not vain. Holdfast was as good as his 
name. Neither shaking, nor lifting, nor crushing against the ground could 
make him let go. For he was cunning, too, and writhed out of the way 
when the bull bored down with his head. So that soon the people clapped ; 
then they cheered ; and, at last, there was an uproar that might have been 
heard at Staverdale. 

Then a thing happened that was the talk of Bratton for many a year. 

Out of breath and out of heart, the bull stood still. Except for the 
heaving chest and quivering flank, it was like a carven, painted image set 
up for show. And so they stood, until, after a minute or two, out of very 
quietness, the dog grew tired and dropped off. 

In an instant, the bull had got him on his horns and tossed him—ay, 
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the height of a good-sized hay-rick, and right to the other side of the level 
grass. 

The dog was high in the air, head downwards, with his legs outstretched 
against the sky, and like enough to break his back with such a fall. 

Then, quick as thought, yourlg Jack rushed in—past the bull—across 
the green—and just in time to catch the falling ‘‘ Holdvast”’ in his arms. 
And need he had to be quick indeed ; for the bull, charging from one end 
to the other, twice his tether’s length, followed close at his heels. 

There was a sound very like the crack of a whip, but loud as a gun. 

With the weight of his rush, the collar that held the bull had snapped 
away from the rope, and the mad beast was free. 

To Ursula, all this was but a glance; and then, the folk were running 
all ways at once—women screaming—crying to their children—and tnen, 
as they got far away and out of danger, shouting to those who were near 
to ‘‘ Stop him,” as if that were easy to be done. 

Ursula ran and screamed like the rest, only, being so close, she kept 
turning her head to look over her shoulder in fear of what was to happen. 
Thus she saw it all. — 

The bull, checked as he came upon the rope when it broke, fell forward 
upon his knees. 

Up in an instant, horns down to the ground, tail stiff as a pump-handle, 
with all his might he galloped at Jack White. And would have had him, 
too, inatrice. But, just in the nick of time, Jack dodged aside. The bull, 
with his eyes shut, went blundering by. Then turned off short and ran 
after great-uncle Tutchins whom elderly nimbleness could never have 
saved from a better world if it had not been for a bit of real cleverness. 

Young Jack caught the bull by the tail, and the life of great-uncle 
Tutchins was spared. 

Round and round they spun as if they were dancing a reel, whilst 
Malachi Webb’s cur came and barked like a sheep-dog. And Holdfast ran 
in without a sound, but fell off at once. Then the bull, fairly distraught to 
find himself tackled in so strange a way, set out straight as a line right down 
the hill. Hard as he could go, he went (young Jack hanging back as much 
as he might, but holding fast with both hands), and fell blindly into the 
gully that parted Jacob Handsford’s wheat from the bottom of the home- 
held. 

So there was an end to the danger, and all the rest wa; talk. For every 
tongue began to wag about what might have happened, and young Jack was 
a hero to be sure. And great-uncle Tutchins felt truly grateful with all his 
heart, although over-exertion after a heavy meal had brought on a_ hacking 
cough, aid he was “‘ terrible much afeard,’”’ as he owned, himself, *‘ that he 
had run so vast thik night that he mus’ goo broken-winded for the rest of 
his days.” 

The fiddle had struck up again, and many a young couple was footing it 
briskly in the long shadow to the east of the oak trees by the time Jack 
White came back to the side of Ursula. 
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He was warm with exertion, and blushing all over his face, as they say, 
to find himself so much bepraised. 

‘“‘Come on, Ursie! ” he cried, by way of asking her to dance. 

‘“‘Come on,” she answered, springing to her feet at once. 

So they stood up for a reel. On and on, up and down went the fiddle- 
stick under the chin of the crowder as if it would never stop. For when a 
Somerset fiddler’s elbow is well oiled with cider, there is no more end to the 
music than to the noise of a running brook. And the good folk of Bratton, 
on revel days, never grew leg-weary or wanted to sit down, but hopped and 
frisked, in and out, and round and back, and then twined with such good 
heart that, verily and truly, in all likelihood they would have been hopping 
and frisking now if, by a merciful Providence, a string hadn’ a-snapped, and 
brought things to a sudden standstill. 

Yet even then the fiddler did not lose his head. 

Quick as a bird, he made the fiddle squeak, squeak, queak for all the world 
like a little pig pinched by the tail. 

Then every girl cried ‘‘ Oh!” as if she thought she was going to be hurt. 
For, at the sign, every man turned round and kissed his maid as he had 
good right to do. And if young Jack kissed Ursula, why, she would have 
thought him a fool if he hadn’t——and sure, he was almost a brother-law, so 
there could be no great harm in that. 

They strolled around under the trees to cool. It was most terrible hot, 
and Jack took off his coat just as if he had been going to work, and hung it 
out of the way on one of the lower limbs of the oak. Ursula fanned herself 
with her “‘ handkercher.” But they were ready enough, be sure, before the 
crowder could get in a new string and screw his fiddle well up in tune. 

‘* Come on,” said he. 

‘“Come on, then,”’ she echoed. 

Ursula never enjoyed a dance so much in her life. 

But the day was passing by. A gentle twilight came creeping over hill 
and wood and dale. The golden sunlight faded from the grass, and the last 
gleam from the western side of the square, red-brick chimneys jutting above 
the village thatch. Yet it did not become dark. The great full moon had 
risen behind the homestead of Winterhays straight in the face of the setting 
sun. So, before they had quite drifted into the dumps o’ night, everything 
was shining silver clear in the bright moonlight. 

Then, many of the quieter folk began to bid ‘‘ good-bye,” and think of 
turning homewards. But Ursula, carried away with the delight of move- 
ment and the freedom of unfettered mirth, went on dancing long after the 
dew lay wet upon the turf. It was such a change from the narrowness and 
everlasting fault-finding, morning, noon, and night, of her niggard life. 
Just for once, this evening, she had been light and happy as heart could 
wish. So the minutes passed uncounted, whilst time sped on and it 
late. 

At last, most of the people had gone, and many of those that stayed so 
late began to grow quarrelsome in drink. For where there are sports, tnere 
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is certain to be some bother or the other. All the world over, it is just the 
same—the few that win will swagger over their fellows, and they that lose 
can never sit down satisfied. So the dancers had dwindled down to very 
few; and on every side were high words and a lot of noise toward the end 
of Bratton revel. 

Then Ursula suddenly recollected the lateness of the hour. 

‘‘T must get on,” she whispered in Jack’s ear. ‘‘I ought to ha’ went 
long agone. I can tell ’ee, the old man’ll be fine ’an angry as ’tis. Walk 
on down so fur wi’ me, Jack. Do’eenow. There be so many about—an’ 
all so rough.” 

They went together by a path across the fields, away from so much 
trumpery hub-bub in the village street. The night was quiet and sweet 
with all the fragrance of the dew-fed flowers. They talked of everything, 
with minds as frank and free from guile as the open air upon the hills is free 
from harm. 

Of how William would have luck for certain and come home soon. And 
Ursula would get her own money into her own hands, if she died for it, so 
she would—and then marry at once. For what good is it to wait to be rich 
till all the best o’ life is gone? Not a bit. For the soul of her, Ursula 
could not sce why felk could not go on all happy-like, one with another, 
without so much worry and scraping, just to think you’ve a-got more, than 
the rest, and then to put it out to use or lock it away out of sight until you 
be dead. Fags! There was no sense in that. Not but what Jack must 
save his ha’pence—that was another thing, but—— | 

So she talked on, with all the deep, unconscious wisdom that sounds like 
nothing when it falls from simple lips. And young Jack saw the rightship, 
too, of all she said. 

At a stile, hard by the barn, they stopped. Her father hated the 
Whites, and it would be just as well, if he were waiting, that he should not 
see young Jack. They stood a minute; then shook hands and parted, 
witha 

‘‘Good night, Ursic.”’ 

‘*Good night, Jack.” 

And that was all. 

She hurried across the barton, with the empty cow-stalls dark upon one 
side, and through the little garden to the porch. The moonlight fell across 
the arch and lighted up the stone seat upon the right as bright as day. 
She lifted the latch and pushed, but the door was firm and would 
not give an inch. By the rattle she could hear that it was barred. 

So he had locked her out. 

That he was like to be fine and mad and to use loud words, she knew, 
but she had never thought of this. Day by day, from early morning to 
dark night, she worked for him like a slave ; and now, because for once in 
her life she had done as others do and taken her hour of pleasure with the 
rest, he must turn the key upon her. It was only a threat to be sure—as 
idle as the jeers with which he was so free. But the insult stung her to the 
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quick. To shut her out from house was like saying she had gone to the 
bad, and there, for all he cared, she might stay. Again she wished to God 
he were dead and in his grave. She said it between her set teeth, and 
meant it, too. She hated him, so there! and had done for years. He 
thought, no doubt, to hear her knock and knock, and at last come down as 
a favour and grumble and let her in. She would never knock; not if she 
stood there all night upon the stones. 

But, just at the height of this resolve, her heart failed. A woman’s 
courage is like a wave which rises sharply into a sudden menace and just 
as quickly falls away and sinks. A sound of drunken revellers, singing in 
snatches as they staggered down the road, made her afraid. 

She knocked and stood waiting, but no one answered. 

Knuckles wefe no good against the heavy oaken door. By the path 
lay a pebble that had fallen out of the edging of the flower-knot. She 
picked it up and knocked again, loudly, on the head of one of the great, 
square nails. 

Then she laid her ear against the key-hole and listened. 

But all was silent. Nothing stirred. There was not so much as a 
foot-fall in the house. 

She threw down the stone. She would go straight away to the Whites, 
afore they were a-bed, and tell how she was treated 

Yet there might be people staying for the night. Great-uncle Tutchins. 
with his jokes, or that fool, Malachi Webb, gaping and staring to swallow 
down everything said or done. Better take the barn-door key from its 
hiding place in the chink below the thatch, and go in and lie down upon 
the cess, the heap of unthrashed corn upon one side of the threshing-floor, 
with a sheaf to make as sweet and clean a pillow as head could wish to lie 
upon. 

Only there were rats— 

Why, even as she was—in the porch—of a hot mid-summer night—— 

But with so many tramps about, tumblers and showmen and that — 
bad fellows who were used to creep in anywhere cf a night out of the 
way. 

She shuddered at the thought. 

She was more helpless to shift for herself than a child. At home she 
would have to stay until William came back to marry her—whenever that 
might chance to be. There was nothing for it but to wait until morning 
and then drudge on again. 

A bitter feeling that, only half suspected, lay at the bottom of her heart, 
burst out. 

Why did not William marry her before he went, if he loved her so much 
as he said? He had walked with her for more than a twelvemonth. Why 
did he not take her to church, and home to Winterhays, out of the way of 
so much bother, half of it for his sake? She could have earned her living 
like the rest. No fear! And would have stood a true wife til he came 
back, even if it had been for years; ay, and worked her fingers to the bone 
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there, where her lot was to be cast. But no, he must go off and get money 
first, and leave her here to bear the brunt of it alone. 

She threw herself into the innermost corner on the darkest side of the 
porch and gave way to a tempest of angry sobs and tears. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HARVEST. 


It was harvest. But, in all Bratton, Jacob Handsford only had not yet 
b:gun to reap. 

All around the hillside, above the orchards bright with apples turning 
red, below the leafy woods, and wedged between the meadows green with 
aftergrass, were grounds of golden, waving wheat. The cloudless sky had 
never looked so blue as just behind the standing barley on the ridge, and 
not a storm that year had come to beat it down. Only a gentle, rippling 
breeze to help it ripen inthe sun.. 

First into one piece then another the reapers went, and close behind 
them stooped the women binding sheaves. From early morning until dark, 
throughout the happy, sunny days, they worked without a drop of rain. So 
Bratton was in the best of humours, and everything as lucky as you like. 

Now here, now there, sometimes two together, burst out the shouts and 
whooping of the reapers as farm after farm cut its last sheaf and decked it 
out with flowers. 

“Well cut! Well bound! 
Well shocked! Well saved from ground!” 

Sometimes a waggon rattled up or down the village street past Jacob 
Handsford’s house. Upon the tcp o’ the load was a figure made of the best 
of the corn, trimmed with ribbons of all colours, and crowned with poppies, 
great horse-daisies, and hollyhocks. This was the harvest-queen. With it 
went everybody, singing fit to burst his throat the song of harvest-home : 

“ We have ploughed, we have zowed, 
We have reahed, we have mowea, 
We have brought home every load. 

Hip! fips! Hurrah !? 

Jacob Handsford watched and listened with a bitterness of envy in his 
heart. The neighbours were all doing so well whilst day by day his own 
was going to waste. It seemed to him that, only to madden him, they 
crawled as slow as snails up the hill, and cheered the louder over-right his 
door. Ha! he said to himself, he knew what they meant—and the thought 
made him grind his teeth. For that year they had sent him the ‘‘ mare!”’. 
But, though the fools little guessed it, he could tell where it came from, and 
who was to pay for it, too, in the end. He had overheard every word that 
was sald. 

It came from up to Whites’, and this was how it happened. 

In those days, ncighbours agrecd together to help each other, and do the 
work first fit. They made a king of the reapers, whose word was law ; and 
from farm to farm they went in turn, where they were wanted most, and 
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every homestead found a feast. But Jacob, for his stinginess, and because, 
in old times he was never satisfied with what was done, but always fancied 
himself hurt when men had worked their best, was left out of it to-year, or 
forced, however great his need, to wait till last. All the world over, where 
you will, folk will help them first whom they love most; and never a soul 
could he get to come to him until everybody else had done. So there was 
good reason why Jacob could not join in the general jollity. He was paying 
for his meanness a deal more than if he had put money out of pocket to win 
goodwill. 

Beside himself to know what to do, for the twentieth time he 
walked up to the ground against the gully to look at his wheat. The 
sparrows that harboured by the thousand in the tall, thick hedgerows were 
playing most terrible work with it, to be sure. Blue pigeons spread their 
wings and sailed down upon it from the oak treesin the wood. And more 
than that, the berries were dead ripe and dry, fit to drop at the first breath 
of wind. It was enough to break a man’s heart to see the ears so beaten 
out and thinner day by day. And there, across to Winterhays, they were 
cutting the last piece, too. 

He heard the fools singing and looked round. 

He saw Ursula standing on one side, laughing and joking with the rest 
—enjoying herself just as if there were no such thing as waste of money in 
this world. A trumpery giglet of a maid, that any minute of the day must 
needs run off; and yet, for the life of him, he dared not say too much, for 
fear she might go and leave him altogether. 

He blamed that to the Whites, too. They set her against him, and held 
with her in her defiance. Ever since she stayed up to Winterhays so late, 
the night he locked her out of house, she was changed, and cared no more 
for him than if his words were water. And although nothing came of it at 
the time, and nothing had been said since, unspoken thoughts kept working 
in the heart of each like hidden seeds swelling underground and only 
waiting the right moment to spring forth. 

What happened then Jacob knew no more than the dead. 

To bolt the door and go to bed at dark was his habit, for he never could 
a-bear to light a candle in summer-time. It pleased him to know that he 
was doing only as he was wont, and Ursula must take the inevitable 
consequence. And then, twice he heard her knock. Ha! let her knock 
again. And let it be a lesson to her. She had never consulted him about 
going out, so what need to consider her about coming in? Jacob sat up in 
bed and listened. 

But when Ursula did not knock he became restless. 

What was she doing? Had she gone back to Whites’ for the night ? 
Every soul in Bratton would know it, to-morrow, and not one but would 
take the girl’s part. Or had she gone for good, as she, yesterday, 
threatened ? The thought made him more uneasy still. 

At last he could bear the silence and uncertainty no longer. He got up, 
slipped on his small-clothes, and went down-stairs to open the door. 
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But Ursula was not there. The porch was empty, and he walked out 
into the barton in the bright moonlight and stood beside the stalls. 
Perhaps she might have crept in somewhere out of the way—into some 
corner to wait for morning. He called her name. But everything was 
still. If she were hiding, she did not care to answer. He called again, 
louder than before. He was afraid that somebody might be about and 
hear, and he stole back into the house and barred the door once more, with 
a feeling that things had not turned out well, and he had made a fool of 
himself. 

If Ursula were to go from home, and the cows now all come into full pail, 
who would make the cheese, to-morrow ? 

That thought worried him as much as what folk would say. He could 
not yet a wink of sleep all night for turning it over in his mind, and, at day- 
break, he got up and went out again. Like enough she had found a place 
somewhere out of the way. Perhaps he might find her now, and sneer at 
her crumpled ‘“ fallals,” for Ursula would have on all her finery—no fear. 
But nothing fell out to his wish. In barn or loft or stall, not a latch had 
been lifted. And at the hour for fetching in the cows, Ursula came down as 
usual, fresh as a daisy, after a good night’s sleep. The toad of a maid 
went singing on her way to the leaze. 

Jacob Handsford was perplexed, but he wisely kept a still tongue. She 
must have crept in unbeknown before he went to bed. 

And Ursula never said a word, but, for that reason, harboured anger 
all the more. Father or not, she owed him nothing, for certain sure. 

So it was like wormwood to him to see her in the Whites’ harvest-field. 
She was joking with young Jack, for the reaping drew to an end and he 
stood upright, hook in hand. The last few blades came to cutting. The 
men stopped work, but left a handful of standing corn. Then the king o’ 
the reapers, great-uncle Tutchins as it happened, trimmed up with flowers, 
“like a great Tom-fool,” as Jacob muttered to himself, toddled up to this 
last -bit of wheat, and, just below the ruddy ears, with a pride that made 
Jacob sick, he tied the straw together 1n a knot. 

Whooping like a pack o’ boys, the reapers all stood back in a half-circle 
and threw their reap-hooks at this mark. But nobody could hit it; and 
the longer they went on, the louder they shouted and the wilder was their 
aim. 

“Ha! They'd grumble loud enough if ’twere work an’ they had to do 
it,” growled Jacob. 

At that moment, a hcok sped true and the last blades were cut. | 

Then he who had chanced to hit, rushed forward and held the bunch or 
corn above his head. 

“T ha’ her. I ha’ her. I ha’ her,” he yelled, in triumph. 

Then al]l the others answered back. 

‘What ha’ ‘ce? What ha’ ‘ce? What ha’ ‘ee? 

‘Amare! Amare! Amare!” 

‘Whose is her? Whose is her? Whose is her ?” 
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Malachi Webb was the lucky man at Whites’. Red in the face with 
joy, he shouted out his own name to claim possession. 

‘“‘ Malachi Webbses! Malachi Webbses! Malachi Webbses!” 

‘“Who will ’ee zend her to? Who will ’ee zend her to? Who will ’ee 
zend her to?”’ 

“To little Jakey Handsford. To little Jakey—-” 

The remainder of the words, always religiously repeated three times, 
were drowned in the outburst of cheering and derision that followed. 
Ursula, standing by, laughed like the rest. Why not ? It was only a joke 
to them, and if they chose to send this trumpery little sheaf, which for no 
reason in life they called a “mare,’ ’ down to her father, what was that to her? 
It had been done before to others. Why not to him? It was a common 
thing to send it to the neighbour who was last with his harvest, and why 
should he be different to the rest. She did not care. Even from a distance 
he could see that. 

Jacob, standing amidst his spoiling crop, grew pale with rage. 

His ears had drunk in every syllable; and he, whose talk in the main 
was Jeering at other folk, could not bear so much as a smile against himself. 
He crept out of the corn and hurried home unseen. He would give a 
greeting to their messenger if any should appear. He felt mad enough, 
except for a thought of law which costs money, win or lose alike, to lay in 
wait and knock the fellow down with a pick. He stayed at home on 
purpose to give him a word of a sort with the rough side of his tongu:. 

Nobody came. 

Malachi Webb was too wise, ha! and they all knew better than to show 
their noses there. Their talk was nothing but words, after all—empty 
words and foolery, of which’ the world was full. 

He reassured himself. He even sneered inwardly at such trumpery folk 
too faint-hearted to carry out what they had in mind. 

It so happened that the milking now was no longer done in the barton 
but in the field in the shade of the tall elm trees by the back of the house. 
As they sat to the cows in the cool of that afternoon, he kept twitting 
Ursula as usual. 

“Ha! Zothey han’t a-zend down the mare to little Jakey Handsford. 
Eh? They thought better o' it, zimly. He! he! There is one or two of 
‘em might want a poun’ or two o’ un, one o’ these fine days. Zo better not to 
affront un. Eh? Ohno; better not to affront un.” 

But, when Jacob came to go into house, there was the silly little sheaf, 
straight under the nose of him. Somebody had come by stealth, when the 
place was empty, and stuck it through the ring of the front door latch. 

With an oath, he dragged it out, and cursed and swore; threw it under- 
foot and stamped the ears abroad upon the smooth, stone floor. But all his 
fury was against the Whites. Malachi Webb, who had shouted his name, 
was such a born fool that for the moment he was of no account. It came 
from the Whites. It was they who had sent it—sent it out o’ spite because 
they couldn’t get on themselves, and couldn’t a-bear to see others do well. 
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THE WORLD'S CAFES. 


BY S. L. BENSUSAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. FORREST. 
II.— PARIS. 
N O COUNTRY has developed the café more than Paris. It caters 


for every class of native and for all classes of visitors. In capital 

cities of nearly all other countries, the café is a purely national 

affair, in the French capital the café is international. You can 
pass, by slow degrees, from the splendidly-served places on the big 
boulevards to their degenerate descendants on the Montmartre heights 
that turn night into day, and each one repays careful study. The open- 
air life and the never-ceasing interest of the panorama spread before the 
people, serve to keep the drinking within modest limits, and, consequently, 
in a country where everybody drinks, few people get drunk. Did absinthe 
go out of fashion, Paris would become the most sober city in Europe. 
Even now, it must compare favourably with many. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the outside life is the keen will 
to be amused. This desire runs through all classes, from the aristocrat 
to the pauper; from the faultlessly-dressed Parisian looking out over his 
vermouth upon the. Boulevard des Capucines, to the blue-bloused worker 
who pauses for a few moments in the interval of work at a café by La 
Villette. It passes from the bounds of ordinary restraint and brings men 
and women together at the Rat Mort or the Abbaye Théleme. And yet, 
viewed without prejudice by the observer who has some knowledge of the 
I'rench temperament, it is impossible to deny that Paris is the better and 
brighter for its cafés and that they play a great part in soothing nervous 
systems tried by a native press, the most hysterical and vicious in Europe. 
There are some cafés facing the main thoroughfares where, from three 
o’clock in the afternoon until the great hours become small, there can be 
no dull moment. Of artificial amusement there is none, if the orchestra 
that plays inside the cafe by night may be disregarded ; the delight comes 
in watching tout Paris passing like the figures of a kaleidoscope, in the 
light and movement of a gay cosmopolitan city. You have but to order 
your café, bock, or vermouth, and may then sit undisturbed the rest of the 
day. As the afternoon wears on, the tables fill rapidly; men, coming from 
their business, stay awhile for refreshment. A few soldiers lend a welcome 
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disguised exhibitions of Poses Plastiques, but there are houses remarkable, 
quite apart from their entertainment, for the splendid decorations done by 
the great artists of Montmarte in the days when they were unknown to fame. 
Willette has some of his best work in L’ Auberge du Clou, and, at the old 
Chat Noir, one could see the work of Steinlen, Willette, and Doés done when 
the artists were striving tor the laurels that have at last fallen to their lot. 
Habitués of the Montmartre quarter say that the Cabarets Artistiques are 
in imitation of the old Chat Noir, and the cabaret L'Ane Rouge is held by 
the brother of the man who formerly ran the Chat Notr. Les Quat'z-A rts and 
Les Assassins are perhaps the most picturesque of all, but the frequent use or 
argot makes half the songsand half the expressions no more intelligible than 
Sanscrit or Hindustani to the average Englishman. He finds himself limp- 
ing a long way behind the wit and humour that go far to redeem the worst 
phases of the entertainment at these places. There are grades innumerable 
in the night cafés: some are known as the resorts of literary men, others 
belong to the students, others to the grisettes. Through all these strange 
places, the men whose inspiration flashes from Montmartre over half Europe, 
live happily enough. The world that strives, and pushes, and threatens, is 
not known; the troubles of states, the fortunes of agitators, the rumours of 
wars, none of these things trouble the man whose life passes in the café. 
He isa Lotos Eater, and looks upon the strange phantasmagoria called life 
with the eyes of a compassionate observer. The café is all over France, 
and all over Paris, and yet, recalling many of the houses I have seen in the 
Gay City, I must own to liking the Montmartre district best, in spite of the 
excesses that disfigureit. Upthere, you leave the noise and strife of existence 
far behind ; your wants become elementary, giving no trouble and easy to 
satisfy. From time to time, one comes down the hill into Paris proper, to — 
be acclaimed a genius, but even then, with the plaudits of thousands ringing 
in his ears, with unaccustomed money in his pockets, and the joyous sound 
of flattery around, with the world at his feet waiting to be instructed, 
charmed, or amused, he is wont to remember the old quarters. And one 
day you find him back in the place that witnessed his earliest struggles and 
earliest joys, heartily welcomed by the associates who have never been 
summoned to participate in the triumphs of acknowledged success. 
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‘* Which is as well for your opulent neighbour.” 

‘* My opulent neighbour wants to marry me.” 

‘* Wisdom as well as wealth,” murmured Aldgate.”’ 

‘Well, what am I to do?”’ 

‘‘ Whatever you want to,” answered Aldgate, with discernment. 

‘“‘ But I want your advice.” 

‘* Which of them do you like best ?” 

‘1 don’t care that for either of them,” said Vera, snapping her fingers. 

‘‘ Then the case stands like this. Standish, whom you don’t care for 
and sentiment v. Man Next Door, whom you don’t care for, and money. 
Cancel Standish and the Man Next Door, and that leaves sentiment v. 
money. 

‘It’s no use my pretending to be sentimental when I’m not,” said Vera, 
pettishly. 

‘‘ Of course not.” 

‘‘ Then, don’t you think I should be a fool not to accept this one? ” 

‘‘If you don’t care for either of them, I can’t see why you should 
hesitate.”’ 

‘‘Tam so afraid about Frank—my fiancé, you know. He may come 
here from the North and make an awful scene, or I shouldn’t be surprised 
if he were to—well, to do something foolish. Anyhow, I know he wouldn’t 
keep quiet about it ; men are so beastly.” 

‘‘ Yes, they are very fussy about these things,” remarked Aldgate, with 
a smile. 

By this time they had reached the station, and by some miraculous 
chance found a Metropolitan train about to start. Aldgate helped his sister 
in, and Vera’s brother and sister stood back. 

‘Well, what am I to do?” asked Vera, leaning into the carriage. 

‘‘Whatever you like. If you want to be sentimental, stick to Standish. 
If you want to be preci, keep the bracelet and marry the Man Next 
Door.” 

‘‘ And you advise me to be practical ? ” 

‘“ I] never said so. Remember it’s rather rough luck on Standish. Not 
that I believe in that kind of thing myself, but he may have foolish, senti: 
mental ideas.”’ 

‘‘ What would you do if you were in my place? ”’ 

‘‘ We won’t raise any hypothetical cases,”’ said Aldgate, hastily. 

‘Surely you wouldn’t be sentimental like all these idiots,” said Vera, 
looking at him admiringly. 

“Great Scott, no,” replied Aldgate, catching hold of his receding 
cynicism. ‘I don’t think I could be accused of being soft-hearted, or any 
rot of that kind.” 

“Well, then you advise me to throw over Frank? I'll write to him at 
once. That really is the only reasonable thing to do, as you say,” said 
Vera, as the train began to move out of the station. 

‘“Kr—yes,” replied Aldgate, from the window. Then, as the pace of 
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Aldgate naturally surmised that the Man Next Door was the Gentleman, 
and decided to try to reach Vera before she could accept any offer. He 
thanked the servant hurriedly, and ran most of the way to the towpath, 
where he hired a boat at Messum’s. Luckily, he was a regular customer 
there and was able to get his craft ‘on tick.” 

It being a fine Sunday, the river was very crowded. Aldgate had done 
a good deal of sculling at Oxford, but his boat was rather a tub, and, what 
with that, and having to look over his shoulder continually to avoid 
running into pleasure parties, his progress was very slow. His collar 
gradually developed into a clammy pulp, and he had to take it off. By the 
time he reached Teddington Lock, he was in far from a sweet temper, and 
was addressing the most uncomplimentary remarks to himself about collars, 
tubs, pleasure parties, and Vera’s love affairs in particular. 

He decided to take his boat over the rollers, as being a less lengthy 
proceeding than going through the lock. In front of him was a group of 
Cockneys whom he mentally anathematised as criminal] idiots for pulling 
their boat quietly and calmly over the rollers when he himself was ina 
tearing hurry. He brought his craft up to the rollers with a rush, and, 
jumping out hastily, wetted himself nearly up to the knee. This filled him 
with a blind fury against the hitherto inoffensive cockneys, one of whom— 
a lady—remarked ‘‘Oo-er!’’ at his mishap with unnecessary emphasis. 
Aldgate set his teeth, and, with three heaves, had his tub up at the top of 
the rollers. The gentlemen in front of him, half way down the other slope, 
noticed his haste and, with diabolical cunning, stopped to mop their heated 
brows. 

‘It's uncommon ‘ot, Alf,” remarked one, with a wink ; and Alf paused 
to arrange a curl under a fearful and wonderful cap with a steel shield on 
the front of it. 

“Do you mind moving on?” said Aldgate, with a dangerous calm. 

‘Shoot yer cuffs, Ba-artic!” said a lady in a red yachting cap, 
irrclevantly. 

‘Qo-er!” remarked another, epigrammatically; ‘“ you ought ter buy 
the bloomin’ rollers, you ought.” 

“TI did not speak to you. madam,” returned Aldgate; “it is not my 
custom to converse with ladies to whom I have not been previously 
introduced. 

‘Alf’ did not thoroughly understand this, but he felt it to be a deeply- 
veiled insult. 

‘You talk to ’er,” he said, threatingly, ‘an’ I'll wipe yer over the 
bloomin’ carole.” 

‘That, said Aldgate, “1s a proleptic usc of the epithet,” and, refusing 
to wait further, he gave his boat a shove. It ran away from him down the 
slope, and, before he could stop it, crashed into the stern of the boat in 
front and smashed the rudder, which the ’Arries had not removed. At the 
same time it caught “ Alf” neatly in the calf of the leg, and upset him into 
his own boat. 
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the attention of the) whole of the tea-garden to his condition. 

‘“'What on earth have you been doing?” she exclaimed, without 
evident sympathy. 

“I have been trying to catch you up,” said Aldgate, feeling an intense 
desire to take up the author of his troubles and shake her. ‘‘I’ve got 
something important to say to you.” 

‘‘ Well, what is it?” 

Aldgate looked meaningly at the other members of Vera’s party who 
were scanning him with the utmost amusement. 

‘“‘T say, Aldgate, you look a bit ot an outsider,” said Jim. ‘‘ Turn round 
and let’s have a look at your back view.” Jim was eighteen, and no 
tact ever prevented him from conscientiously showing when he was 
pleased. 

‘‘ Jim,” said Vera, imperiously, ‘‘ go with Ethel and get our boat ready. 
Frank, you can go and pay the bill.” 

Vera was one of those who are born to command, and a cheer- 
fully in the designs of nature. 

“Did you say ‘Frank’ ?” asked Aldgate, when the others had gone. 

“Yes.” 

‘Then that is——”’ 

“My france.” 

“He 7s your fiancé ?”’ inquired Aldgate, with meaning. 

‘Well, yes. You see, when I got home I found he had just come back 
from the North, and wanted me to go on the river with him. And I 
think I’ve rather changed my mind about what I’m going to do.” 

Aldgate noticed the absence of the bangle on her wrist. 

‘‘ Have you sent it back ?”’ he asked. 

‘No. I haven't actually made up my mind what to do, but I really am 
rather glad to see Frank back; he looks rather nice sunburnt. Wouldn't 
you advise me to keep him after all ?”’ 

‘“‘ That’s what I’ve come to do.” 

‘Oh, I am glad, because I think that will be best. What made you 
change your mind?” 

‘© Oh, I don’t know,” returned Aldgate; ‘I think it would be rather 
foolish to act hastily.” 

‘It wasn’t sentiment ?’’ asked Vera, mischievously. 

‘‘My dear Miss Freeman, I hope I haven’t sunk so low as that, yet. 
Sentiment is the privilege of the lower middle classes ; 1t is——’’ 

‘Oh, please don’t be cynical,” laughed Vera. ‘You really don’t look 
the part; what have you been doing ?”’ 

‘“ Allowing myself to be dragged into other pcople’s affairs,” said Aldgate 
with annoyance. 

‘Other people’s affairs seem to be very dirty,” said Vera, with amusement 

‘Your gratitude to me for taking all this trouble is touching,” returned 
Aldgate. 

‘Did ‘ums get wet, then?” purred Vera. 
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suddenly remembered that he had accepted an invitation toa dinner-party for 
that night. He had not enough money for a wire, and his hostess has not 
forgiven him to this day for not letting her know. To cap all, the train was 
very full, and he got into a second-class carriage, and Aldgate had not 
enough money to pay the difference. Amid indignant looks from his 
fellow-passengers, he gave his name and address to the scathing official 
who took advantage of the situation to hazard unnecessary theories in 
explanation of Aldgate’s appearance. 

The crowning blow came when the enraged cynic went to bed that night 
and read on a card, hung on the wall by a moralising landlady, and 
irrelevantly illustrated by an impossible redbreast on an improbable tree, 
that ‘‘ It 1s best to obey the voice of Conscience.” 


* * * 


A year later, Aldgate went to a dance at the Freeman’s, and met 
Standish—now Vera’s husband. 

‘“ You are the man,” said Standish, ‘‘ who advised my wife to marry 
me, instead of taking Smith.” | 

“Yes,” replied Aldgate, proudly; ‘‘and I did an unselfish action in 
giving that advice. Nearly got drowned over it.” 

‘Pity you didn’t,” returned Standish, in a tone fraught with 
meaning. 

Later in the evening, Vera introduced him to the Man Next Door. 
‘“So, it was you,” said Smith, “who prevented Vera from marrying 
me.” 

‘‘I gave her that advice,” replied Aldgate, ‘‘ and, from what I hear 
from Standish, you ought to be very grateful to me.” 

‘Standish!’ said the Man Next Door, bitterly, ‘‘how could she be 
happy with Standish? The brute doesn’t understand her. I wish 
interfering idiots wouldn’t go about giving advice’’; and he turned on his 
heel and made for the billiard-room. 

‘“‘Tt’s all your fault,” said Vera to him, after supper; ‘I knew I should 
never get on with Frank, and you would make me have him. I hope 
you’re pleased with your work.” 

And it was for this,” thought Aldgate, in the cab, on the way back, 
‘that I sacrificed my reputation for cynicism.”’ 

And, before he undressed, he tore down the framed motto from above 
his bed, and hurled it at the opposite wall, where it broke a picture. 
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but old beyond his years. Quite white was the hair that hung about his 
ears and fell on to his dusty coat-collar, his dim and melancholy eyes were 
light-blue, his face was a maze of tiny wrinkles. He gave a violent start as 
the euphonium-player nudged him to rouse himself, and grasped the 
leather strap of the cymbal with needless force. His under-lip quivered 
as he murmured ‘“‘ Thanks, Bates, I was dreaming again—I only hope Mr. 
Ember didn’t notice me.” 

Bates nodded cheerily and forbore the truth. The sharp Jewish eye of 
the conductor was looking angrily in the drummer's direction, but the old 
man was too short-sighted to realize this. The comedian made his final 
exit; and the band-parts were hastily collected into their portfolios and 
handed through the little door to the singer’s attendant. The huge black 
numbers, rattled into a frame at each side of the proscenium by a man in 
magnificent livery, showed that the band was not wanted for the next turn. 

A couple of ‘‘musical eccentrics’ bounded on to the stage—horrible 
creatures, in shapeless garmerts, who played popular airs, in the intervals 
of clowning, on musical instruments made to resemble anything but what 
they were. The bandsmen made their way to the little room under the 
stage; pipes and cigarettes glowed; glasses of beer were gulped by the 
thirsty players. 

‘‘Mr. Trevor’s to go to Mr. Hember in ’is room.” suddenly called a 
hatchet-faced boy, looking round the door. The old drummer 
straightened himself, made an effort to master the trembling of his lips, 
and, without a word, made his way along the whitewashed passages under 
the flickering gas jets, till he came to the office of the musical director. 
Mr. Ember was leaning back in his chair, smoking. He looked up with 
an impatient twitch of his eyebrows, as the drummer halted at the open 
door. The musical director was a Jew, fair and plump, his light hair and 
moustache trained with the nicest care. The glaze on his linen nearly 
rivalled the gleam of his diamonds, his hat and boots shone intolerably ; 
one blinked to look at him. A glass of whisky-and-soda stood on the 
table before him; he glanced appreciatively at the incessant bubbles rising 
in its clear depths. 

‘Look here, Trevor, you’re getting a bit too thick,” he began, at once. 
‘“ You came here to look after the tympana, not to moon about and go to 
sleep. What’s the matter with you, anyhow? I'll have to see about getting 
along without you if you don't alter, you know.” 

‘“T am very sorry, Mr. Ember,” answered the old drummer, hopelessly. 
‘‘I—] have a lot on my mind just now, sir. It prevents me giving all my 
attention to my work, but I’ll try and do better in future. I will really, sir.” 

‘‘Tt’s nonsense about having things on your mind,” said the conductor, 
sharply. ‘‘ What’s the matter with you, I should like to know ?” 

‘It’s about my daughter, sir,” said the old man, with a curious 
eagerness. ‘‘ She's engaged herself in a direction that I don’t at all approve 
of, sir. She doesn’t know quite what she’s doing, and it makes me anxious.” 

He looked at the fat conductor with a desperate appeal in his eyes. 
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very short time, the thing was ready. High in the ceiling swung the 
trapezes, the polished bars gleaming under the electric light. Mr. 
Ember got into his chair, wiping his fair moustache. Then, after a 
swift, practised glance round his men, he rapped his desk and the band 
dashed into a ringing march. 

The three Azoras walked smartly on to the stage, big men, in tight- 
fitting blue costumes. They rolled their eyes round the hall with a 
languising air, and showed their teeth in the usual grin. One of them 
quietly tried the guy ropes with his hand ; then, placing a foot ina dangling 
loop, each was briskly hauled up to his station in the roof. 

The music went on as the acrobats turned and twisted and leaped in 
mid-air. Little bursts of applause rattled round the hall every moment. 
Most of the people in the stalls had left their seats in order to see better, and 
packed the promenade, all with faces up-turned towards the flying blue 
shapes. . 

The music stopped suddenly. Joe Azora was to do his famous blind- 
fold double somersault. He sat dangling his legs, a blue speck up against 
the gilt and gaudy ceiling, smiling down at the faces. The women in the 
promenades crowded to see. They had their pencilled eyes fixed on the 
acrobat, noting every detail of his strong, square-built frame, his broad 
shoulders, the great muscles that showed on his arms. His large, black 
eyes, the shining, dark hair twisted into a cunning curl on his low forehead, 
were discussed and praised. 

With great deliberation, Joe Azora tied a handkerchief over his eyes. 
Then, standing upright on his narrow, swinging platform, he poised himself 
for the feat. 

‘“‘ Are you ready ?”’ called the fat man on the stage. 

“Yes,” floated down from the ceiling. 

“Go!” 

There was a tremendous roll of drums, ending in a crash as the acrobat 
flashed through the air. Then, safely landed, he snatched the handkerchief 
from his eyes and smirked his acknowledgments of the applauding roar that 
went up. 

* * * * 

Over the water, supper awaited the Drummer at the end of his evening’s 
work. 

‘*Sit you down and have it while it’s hot,” counselled his wife, a big, 
florid woman with many chins, smiling at him as she set the smoking dish 
on the table. 

Trevor’s eyes wandered uneasily round the bright and cosy room. 

‘“Where’s Nell?” he asked. 

‘““Nell? Oh, she’s gone to bed ; got a bit of a headache or something,” 
said Mrs. Trevor, readily. ‘‘ Come, have your supper, like a dear. You 
must be tired.”’ 

Trevor seemed wearily to submit to the big, masterful woman. 
With the piercing black eyes which lit her florid face, and the great 
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isn’t it? Then you must make Joe promise—promise faithfully—never 
to do it again.”’ In this way he went on, forcing himself to speak comfort- 
ingly, bidding her use her great power over the man who loved her, as he 
stroked her shining hair with a tender touch. 

‘‘ It—perhaps—wouldn’t be so bad in other lines,” gasped Nellie, 
“ though, of course, it’s awful enough in anybody ; but Joe—Joe’s business 
is so difficult; he always wants to be perfectly himself. And—and, the 
Boss has said that if it happens once more, he—he’ll turn Joe out of 
the troupe and advertise for another partner. Oh, Father, I can’t bear 
it—I can’t——”’ 

There was a heavy step on the stairs, and Mrs. Trevor flung open 
the door. 

“‘ Nellie!’ she cried, angrily. 

Father and daughter started. 

‘‘What business have you bothering your poor father this time o’ 
night with such nonsense?” continued the angry woman. I’ve heard 
every word you’ve said; and you ought to be ashamed of yourself—such 
a fuss about nothing! Go to sleep this instant and let’s have no more 
of it.” 

Nellie cowered among her pillows, while Trevor faced his furious 
wife. 

‘‘ Joe has no business to come here drunk and upset the child,” he 
said, doggedly. 

‘Drunk! Who was drunk? Not Joe—just a bit merry, that’s all; 
as anybody has a right to be, after his long week’s work. And Nellie— 
she’s such a baby—you've coddled her up so with your high-and-mighty 
notions,”’ she sneered, viciously, ‘‘that she can’t tell the difference. Bah, 
it makes me sick !”’ 

‘“ Nellie shan’t marry a drunkard,” ground out Trevor between his 
teeth. 

‘*Who wants her to?” raged the virago. ‘If she hasn’t the sense 
to keep him sober after she’s got him, that’s her look-out. A _ pair of 
fools! You’re enough to drive a woman mad between you.” 

‘‘ Mother—mother !”’ wailed the trembling girl from the bed. 

‘‘Hold your tongue, Miss, and go to sleep, and ask God not to strike 
you dead for your badness,” shrieked her mother. ‘A wicked girl! And 
you, Trevor, when your daughter’s got a chance of a man as can earn 
his twenty-five pound a week, encouraging her in it, you—you ” She 
choked with passion and reeled against the wall with her hands over 
her heart. 

‘“‘Good-night, my precious,” murmured Trevor, with his mouth against 
his daughter’s ear. She raised her head and their lips met in a trembling 
kiss. 

The music-hall was crowded again on the following Saturday night. 
Trevor, in his place beside the drums, looked greyer and more haggard 
than his wont. There was a strained, desperate look in his dim eyes, and 
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the hand that grasped the cymbal’s leather thong trembled ever and 
again. 

The time came for the Azoras to appear, and the drummer was staring 
over the orchestra rail into the stalls. Two lads, in evening dress, sitting 
in the front row, laughed at the look in his face ; and one of them, leaning 
his arms on the rail, called him to come and have a drink. The old player 
did not hear the tipsy lad’s chaff; he seemed not to know that the music 
had stopped, and that Joe Azora, high in the roof, was preparing for his 
feat. On the stage, the chief of the troupe, a stout man with a waxed 
moustache, stood with folded arms looking up at the acrobat. The 
spangles glittered on his broad chest as it heaved with the exertion he had 
gone through. The hall was as nearly still as it could be. 

There was no sound of the drums as Joe leaped. 

‘‘Wake up, you old idiot!” hissed Bates, the euphonium player, in 
Trevor's ear. The drummer started, seized his sticks with furious haste, 
but it was too late. The acrobat seemed to falter in mid-air, missed the 
outstretched hands of his companion at the other trapeze, and dropped 
heavily into the net. The meshes caught him, flung him up twice his own 
height in the air, and caught him again as he came down cat-like on his 
feet. Tearing the bandage from his face, crimson with furious shame, he 
ran to the side of the net and leapt on to the stage, followed by a little 
good-natured applause with which were mingled jeers and laughter. 

‘“‘ That settles it,’ groaned the chief, as he saw his partner’s failure. He 
followed the discomfited acrobat into the wings. 

‘*You’re home early,” cried Mrs. Trevor, in a startled voice, as her 
husband entered the sitting-room. He turned his dull and despairing eyes 
upon her, and she cried out at his look. 

‘‘Father!’’ Nellie rose to her feet, terrified. Both the women seemed 
to guess what had happened. Trevor saw this. 

‘‘ Yes,” he said, with a hollow laugh, ‘I’ve lost my job. They don’t 
want the old drummer any more. My fault? Of course it was my fault. 
I’m past my work, that’s the truth.” 

In a few phrases, with stumblings and repetitions, he told them the 
story. He went, without sparing himself, into its details—his absence of 
mind at the crisis of Joe’s feat, the acrobat’s failure, the anger of the 
conductor, and the furious scene with the manager who rained vile names 
and curses on the unhappy player. Miserable tears trickled down his 
sunken cheeks as he reached the end of his narrative. The women listened 
with little murmurs of sympathy, while Nellie went softly to and fro setting 
his supper upon the table. Occasionally, she and her mother exchanged 
glances above the bowed white head of the disgraced man. 

Suddenly, there was a loud knocking at the street door. Nellie ran to 
open it, and returned with her lover. 

Joe stood looking into the room for a few moments in silence. He gave 
a harsh laugh as he saw the old drummer. 

‘‘ Well, ladies and gents! ”’ he cried, in a loud, grating tone, ‘‘ have you 
heard the news? Yer ’umble’s got the push.” 
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the most excellent fun. As to Miss Phyllis Rankin, 
I have not yet secured my new season’s stock of 
enthusiastic superlatives, but though I have only seen 
her once, and that from the stalls, I beg to inform 
her that she has started in my stubborn chest a 
positive well of affection—to use a charming metaphor 
—which I have not yet been able to fathom. Yet, 
and notwithstanding, I cannot refrain from quoting 
the first few words of her song which is entitled, 
‘‘ Oh, teach me how to kiss! ”’ 
To be the toy of a bold, bad boy, 
I really do think I should like it ; 
To sit and kiss 
Is a style of bliss 
That ought to be nice when you strike it. 

Sitting at home in the ascetic severity of my 
work-room, with a typewriting machine menacing me 
and with the book of the words in my hand, I can 
hardly bring myself to believe that these are really 
the words of a song than which I never heard one 


more seductive, or more seductively sung. 


Oh, teach me how to sing, dear, 

Teach me how to squeeze, 

Teach me how to sit upon your sympathetic knees, 
Teach me how to coo, dear, 

Like a turtle dove ; 

Teach me how to fondle you, 

Oh teach me how to love. 


Looking upon these words, and such phrases as ‘that ought to be nice 


when you strike it,” it seems scarcely believ- 
able that the song is listened to by “the 
house”’ and one’s selt with a pleased, if 
alinost too intensely eager, attention. It 
must be a magic art, partly attributable 
to the clear and soft tones of a delightful 
contralto and a certain demureness, not to 
say seriousness, of expression—and a great 
deal more which one cannot define—which 
can enable a woman, however charming, to 
give utterance to such sentiments in such a 
manner that one feels only too ready to be 
lured (by her) from the paths of everything, 
and even more so by her rendering of the 
song, ‘‘I will be tender and I will be true, 
when I am married, sweetheart, to you.” 
In endeavouring to discover the secret 
of one’s enjoyment of this musical comedy 
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were days when the circuit played a far more important part in a lawyer’s 
career than it can aspire to now, and Mr. Hawkins proceeded to work 
himself up to a high position on a circuit—the old Home, now the South- 
Eastern—which could boast of such shining lights as Bovill, Lush, 
Ballantine, Parry, Montagu Chambers, and Shee. It was during this 
period, and at one of the Assize towns on this circuit, that an incident 
happened which went nigh to depriving the Bench and the House of Lords 
of one of their future ornaments. 

Serjeant Robinson tells us that he and his friend, Mr. Corner (afterwards 
a Colonial Chief Justice), were quietly rowing up the river at Guildford one 
evening after mess, when, as they neared the lock, they observed standing 
on the middle of the lock gates two figures, one large and ruddy as a 
lobster, the other small and ‘‘ looking as if he had been painted a pale 
blue.” The pair, who were none other than Mr. Edwin James and 
Mr. Hawkins, besides contributing to the brilliant colouring of the 
landscape, were offering fine models of the human form for the art student, 
for they were destitute of clothing, save that one carried a hat on his head 
and the other a pair of boots in his hand. On the bank was a malignant 
bull, alternately pinning their clothes to the ground and tossing them high 
in the air with its horns. It had made for them just as they were about to 
enter the water, and they had been obliged to leave their garments to its 
tender mercies. The new arrivals, with some difficulty, drove the angry 
animal away and restored the victims to life and liberty. 


The date of this adventure is not given by Sergeant Robinson ; other- 
wise, we might have found that it was owing to these provincial perils that 
Mr. Hawkins decided to devote his attention mainly to a branch of legal 
work which more or less kept him in the metropolis. At any rate, he did 
become the most sought-after counsel in compensation cases, a position he 
inherited from Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., who was his fellow-victim in the 
predicament just described. 

It is not necessary to go into the unhappy circumstances of Mr. James’ 
departure from the Bar. That he was a brilliant advocate appears clear 
from the position to which he attained; that he had a ready humour we 
may gather from his retort to a constable who, on being asked to what 
division he belonged, answered, ‘‘ The N division,” prefacing the N with a 
boisterous aspirate. ‘‘ Your beat, I suppose, lies in the Poultry,’ suggested 
Mr. James. Suffice it tosay that Mr. Hawkins succeeded to his enviable 
position, and acquired an immense practice, being briefed not only by those 
possessed of a not unnatural craving to secure his assistance, but also by 
many who wished to make certain that the other side should not have the 
advantage of his astute advocacy. 

To be successful is to beget detractors, and the charge was brought 
against Mr. Hawkins that, though he was ready to accept shoals of briefs 
marked with enormous fees, he was not equally disposed to devote his time 
to a laborious survey of their contents. |The following story will illustrate 
the view taken by the unsuccessful of their more fortunate rival :— 
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especially among the 
class of persons who 
religiously dedicate 
their existence to a 
persistent breach of 
the criminal code. Sir 
Henry came in time to 
be known as “the 
hanging judge,” and 
A wagtll was feared accordingly. 
His judgments on matters equine are often cited. It is beyond a doubt 
that he did assume the 
black cap in a large number of instances, but that was but a natural 
result of the fortune, already «alluded to, which brought him to the control 
of the trials of so many notorious criminals. No one, of course, has ever 
gone so far as to say that he has brought about the execution of any prisoner 
who was not guilty of a capital offence. 

A hard judge he undoubtedly was, hard towards anyone who tried to 
‘‘ get at” him, hard towards all who were guilty of irregularities however 
trivial, hard especially towards the police, and more especially towards 
such members of the Force as acted in a manner which in his opinion 
tended to an unfair treatment of a prisoner. A police officer who offended 
his Lordship, even though he strayed but one hair’s breadth from the 
narrow path of duty, was in a most unenviable position, and before the 
judge had finished with him had probably registered many mental vows 
that never again would he run the risk of such a castigation. There 
exists an Inspector in Oxford who will not have forgotten a bad half-hour 
he experienced when, having sworn that two bodies, when exhumed, were 
wrapped in white linen, was, on being pressed, not quite certain that the 
material in question was linen, though he still maintained that it was 
‘‘something white.” He received that day a lecture upon the nature of 
an oath that will remain in his mind for many a long day. 

Doctors who gave certificates on insufficient grounds, officials who 
omitted formalities which they should have carefully observed, witnesses 
whose lack of frankness aroused suspicion, counsel whose manner or 
method did not accord with his Lordship’s idea of the fitness of things, 
all these have from time to time received unmistakable proofs that a Court 
of Law may become a most uncomfortable place. The keen eye of the 
judge would grow keener and smaller, the mouth would harden, and the 
pen-tap upon the blotting-pad would grow more determined; and the 
offender must be prepared for squalls. 

Very hard and pitiless, too, he was towards prisoners who whined and 
cringed before him and invoked the name of God as an _ additional 
embellishment to their appeals. Mr. John Warne, better known to fame 
as Charles Peace, the hero of the penny dreadful and the second only to 
Jack Sheppard in the eyes of the rising generation, discovered this. That 
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ingenious manoeuvres would 
easily fill a large volume, in 
fact, if the ordinary Temple- 
talk is to be believed, a fair- 
sized tower might be built of 
the means employed by the 
sport-loving judge to ensure 
his attendance at the more 
important race-meetings. Some- 
times, however, the sly plan 
failed, and less determined 
people in like circumstances 
would have collapsed utterly. 
Not so this learned judge who 
was ready at a moment’s notice 
to cast off the cloak of the 
schemer and boldly declare him- 
self one to be obeyed. The following story, which is vouched for by one 
who was present, will illustrate this striking trait. 

He was sitting at the Lincoln Assize Court on the morning of the day 
on which the popular Lincoln Handicap was to be run. At the close of a 
case, he turned to the jury, and, in the easy, pleasant manner which so rarely 
failed in its effect, he blandly addressed the twelve good men and true. 
‘‘Gentlemen of the jury,” said he; ‘‘it has been brought to my notice that there 
is an event of some local importance about to transpire this afternoon. I 
should be very loth to stand for a moment between you gentlemen and 
your participation in your local celebration. Any expression of opinion, 
therefore, will receive my most serious consideration.’’ But the fish did not 
take the bait. The twelve honest tradesmen, torn roughly from their 
respective and respectable businesses by the strong arm of the Law, wished 
only to get back to their work as soon as possible; so, after a few minutes’ 
deliberation, the foreman rose and announced that they had no expression 
of opinion to offer. 

Off came the velvet glove. ‘I thank you for your communication, 
gentlemen,” said his Lordship; ‘‘ the Court is adjourned until eleven o’clock 
to-morrow morning.” | 

On the whole, it appears that, if Mr. Justice Hawkins was really a hard 
judge, it was not the prisoner at the bar who suffered; it was rather the 
other folk who were interested as conductors or spectators of the trial. At 
any rate, there are judges left upon the Bench who are well known to 
regularly pass sentences upon convicted prisoners of far greater length than 
Mr. Justice Hawkins would have dreamed of, and show an affection for the 
cat which was never shared by their colleague who, on the contrary, 
objected to any form of corporal punishment which, he considered, 
‘‘brutalizes the person who suffers it, and tends to brutalize the person 
inflicting it.” In passing sentence, he was frequently xtremely lenient, 
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especially in cases where the evidence pointed to a momentary lapse into 
crime, reserving longer terms of imprisonment for hardened and persistent 
criminals. One who knows him well suggests that his Lordship’s views on 
punishment might be thus summarized :— 

‘“When aman is convicted, I consider what for such an offence the 
punishment should be. Having got that, I take the case before me and see 
whether, in the circumstances, there is no mitigating fact. If there is not, 
I give the maximum.” 

The same friend also mentions that the judge carried his humanitarian 
views so far as to advocate the establishment of a system of entirely wiping 
out a conviction when the sentence has been served, so that his past faults 
should never be brought up against a prisoner on subsequent trials. 

In dealing with women and children, the gentler side of his nature was 
given full scope. In ‘‘ Leaves of a Life,” he is described as ‘‘the kindest 
man in the world where women, children, or animals are concerned,” and 
the description cannot be said to overstate the case. To quote a single 
instance, it is a matter of history that he used his great influence to secure 
for Alice Rhodes the free pardon which, after much petitioning, was at last 
accorded her, : 
though the agita- 
tion for the grant- 
ing of reprieves to 
the male con- 
federates received 
none of his sym- 
pathy or assist- 
ance. 

He also advo- 
cated the estab- 
lishment of special 
prisons for child- 
ren, in cases where 
it appears abso- 
lutely necessary or 
-expedient that 
they should be 
placed in confine- 
ment; those 
prisons to be as 
devoid as possible 
of all the degrad- 
ing incidents and 
surroundings of 
prison life as it 
is at present con- 
stituted, and to be 
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managed by specially and carefully selected persons, who might by an 
abstention from rigour and by the exercise of a kindly influence succeed 
in reclaiming the child from the evil courses to which it has shown a 
tendency. The juvenile, it may safely be asserted, never had a more 
sincere friend than Mr. Justice Hawkins. 

There is no need to dilate upon his love of animals. Who has not heard 
of the bag of corn which was always standing in his private room at the 
Law Courts, ready to satisfy the hunger of the pigeons which live and 
breathe and have their being on or about that much-abused architectural 
effort? Who, too, has not heard ofthe departed ‘‘ Jack.” This little fox- 
terrier became quite a personage, and was probably better known to the 
world at large than any other dog of his day, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Oxford’s famous and much-photographed ‘“ Oriel Bill,"’ who, too, has left 
this vale of tears and biscuit. 

It may often have been mighty hard to gaze upon that figure on the 
Bench, smiling with somewhat malicious satisfaction at his success in 
making things generally uncomfortable for those who, for the time being, 
were in his power, and then to realise that at his feet was sleeping a little 
dog who had grown to be a part of his master’s life, and that in an hour or 
two he would be gently beaming upon the excited pigeons partaking of his 
bounty. But facts are facts, and it could not be denied, even by the most 
writhing of his victims, that somewhere or another beneath that ermine 
was hidden away a soft and tender heart. 

In treating of judges, it is customary for writers to devote much of their 
space to their subjects’ achievements in the field of humour, a gift in which 
occupants of the Bench have, from time immemorial excelled. Judicial 
humour is, of course, rather easy. The humourist has ‘the floor” 
throughout the proceedings, he is raised high above the rest, and while one 
section of his audience is eager that the dry and uninteresting technicalities 
of the Law should occasionally be relieved by flashes of something brighter, 
another section is only too ready to propitiate the judge, and keep him on 
good terms with himself, and so, in all probability, with them, by exhibiting 
an exaggerated appreciation of his slightest sallies. This state of things 
is a matter for thankfulness, in so far as it encourages those judges who 
can say a good thing to say it; but it isa matter for regret, in so far as it 
offers a dangerous temptation to lesser wits, such as several police- 
magistrates who shall be nameless, to deliver themselves of jokes which 
tend neither to the intellectual elevation of the auditor nor to the dignity of 
the judicial office. 

It can hardly be claimed for Mr. Justice Hawkins that he has greatly 
enriched the annals of legal humour. It is true that he is credited, how 
truly I do not know, with having routed the Bishop who claimed that 
the episcopal office was higher than the judicial, on the ground that, while 
a judge could only say, ‘‘ You be hanged!” a bishop could say ‘‘ You be 
damned!” with the retort, ‘‘ But when I say, ‘You be hanged!’ the man 
is hanged.” And again, few who were present in Middle Temple Hall will 
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THE IDLER’S CLUB, 
MY METHODS OF WORK. 


BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE, GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, G. B. BURGIN, 
ARTHUR LAWRENCE, AND WELLESLEY PAIN, 


It may be taken for granted, I think, that every writer 
F, Frankport Moore Of books holds certain well defined theories regarding the 
names his Exemplar. proper system for work—at any rate, I have never come in 
contact with a writer of books who was not quite firm on 
this point. One gets through such a lot of work if one proceeds on a system. In 
fact, when one has carefully planned out a system, the work actually seems to be 
finished before it is begun. The particular system which I determined to annex 
at the outset of my life, as a writer, was that of the late Mr. Anthony Trollope. 
This voluminous author, it is well known, was accustomed to leave his bed at four 
a.m., winter and summer alike, and after making himself a rousing cup of coffee, 
to sit down to his desk and toil for three hours. By this means he had all the 
rest of the day to himself. But this is the point: he never missed a single morn- 
ing’s writing. (I have known people who wished that he had). When he finished 
a novel of, say, 400,000 words —his average length—at 6.30, he began another 
and wrote on at it until 7.30. 

Now, this is the system of work which I made up my mind to embrace twenty- 
two years ago, and I have been going to embrace it ever since, because | am quite 
convinced that is the only right system. By no other system can a writer have 
his whole day to himself, and this is what every writer looks for. I hope to be 
able to adopt it very shortly, so convinced am I of its perfection. Indeed, I 
should certainly have adopted it long ago, only that something has invariably 
occurred to prevent my doing so—I slept too late in the morning, perhaps, or 
I felt a premonition of a cold which I thought should not be disregarded. As I 
have now, however, disciplined myself so severely that I have actually been able to 
get up as early as 10 a.m., | feel that in about six score years I shall be able to 
subject myself to this method of work, and to produce ten novels a year. : 

Meantime, however, | write with what I acknowledge to be a most plentiful 
lack of system. I get up at whatever hour I please, and I set to work when I 
cannot avoid it. I never feel inclined to work, and I always feel inclined to stop 
writing after the first half-hour. For the past twenty years | have done most of 
my writing in a garden in the full blaze of the sunshine—when there is any. | 
wrote “The Fatal Gift” - every line of it—in my garden, usually beginning 
work at eleven o’clock, and continuing at it until four. Ther I drove in the Park 
for a couple of hours. I did not resume work until nine p.m. I have an electric 
lamp in my garden—and I sometimes used to continue until the exquisite dawn 
made my lamp seem garish. A more delightful six weeks I never spent in all my 
life. But all the same, I look forward to the time when I shall have trained myself 
to work on the lines laid down by Anthony Trollope; being firmly convinced that 
such a system is the only true one. 


George Bernard Shaw 
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Ah, when, Mr. Editor, you make a request like this, it is time 
oe eens to go round to my agent and immediately put up my prices, 
Meth although, | feel that I can never achieve the greatness of my 
friend, Mr. Silas Hocking. I happened to be in the office of his 
publisher, one day, and a small boy with a sack came in and shrilly demanded, 
“A ’undred assorted ‘’Ockings.’” At first, 1 thought he was about to make a 
selection from the members of the Hocking family. Then, it dawned upon me 
that he wanted books, and | went away enviously wondering would the time ever 
come for small boys to demand clamorously “A ’undred assorted Burgins.” 
But my methods of work? Oh, yes. Well, you see, I’m 
He Getteth up always at work. At seven o'clock in the morning,— 
Right Early. ‘‘Up I get and don my clothes (some of them) 
And ope the chamber door ; 
Let in the maid with a cup of tea, 
And get to work once more.” 
The gas stove has to be lit, letters answered, typewriter cleaned up, and that 
thrilling chapter (left undone over-night) finished. Then it is breakfast time. 
A hurried rush to town, when I read various illegible MSS. until 5.30, home 
again, a frugal meal, and so to work until— 
‘The casement slowly grows a glimmering square.’ 


Oh, yes, it’s a pleasant life, if you have but the time to think 
His Pleasant you are alive. But that’s just the trouble. When a man is 
Life. fool enough to write, it is astonishing how everything else has to 
go to the wall. He must take a certain amount of exercise or 
he will die; he must also go about a little to keep in touch with his fellow-men; he 
must read the papers; show himself at various social functions ; and if he happens 
to be the secretary of a literary club, he must answer all the letters addressed to 
him about it. Here is one: ‘As my husband is a trifle deaf, will you kindly 
provide him with a foot-warmer at the next club dinner.” And I to her: 
‘‘ Madam, — Deafness and foot-warmers being extras on a festive occasion like this, 
members are requested to make their own arrangements. 
My original idea of authors’ methods of work was gleaned . 
And how he from Ouida. I gathered from her glowing pages that authors 
ndureth unto the lolled in velvet dressing-gowns all-day, and curled their hyacinthine 
locks with a golden poker. Alas! to quote a classic phrase from 
the cerulean lips of a well-known Music Hall artzste. 
““ They ain’t built that way now.” 
A few at the top of the tree can pass their golden days in such gaudy splendour ; 
but the ordinary toiling brothers of the quill (and the typewriter) must work early 
and late, week in week out, where they can, how they can, when they can, and 
(another quotation—this time from the lips of my favourite ‘ pavemink artist ’’) 
‘if key-ind friends, our ’umbel hefforts to please 'as not been hundervalued, 
you will please put a copper in the ’at, which is meat and drink for our little 
fam’ley of seven,” &c. That’s the way authors work nowadays. I recently meta 
celebrated author who told me he was so tired that his idea of heaven was a fried 
fish shop, ‘‘ Why!” I asked in surprise.” ‘ Wal,” he said, “I’ve worked so hard all 
my life, that I should like to sit in a place where you wouldn’t even have to eat 
your food, but could live on the smell as it floated up to your tired nostrils.”’ 
That’s the state of mind the average hard-working author gets into nowadays. 
e e e 


As an authority on how not to work, | cheerfully and 

Arthur Lawrence modestly take front rank in this discussion. I am in terrific 
hates works. |§ sympathy with the man who went to the doctor, and, on being 
asked what was the matter with him (doctors put this question 

for the purpose of contradicting you), replied “ Well, I eat well, and drink well, 
and sleep well, but 1 come all overa tremble at the thought of work!” So do I, 
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and | detest it. So much so that I even go round trying to proselytise, and if | 
can get a man on to playing a game of billiards when he clearly ought to be 
doing something of greater importance than billiards, I feel positively happy. 
Moreover, | think I can conclusively show that work is bad for the health. 
Work is like other forms of dissipation, and I really get a positive trembling fit 
when | am brought face to face with it. Work is bad for ordinary humanity, 
and nature proves it. To facilitate matters in regard to the high standard of 
literary excellence which I have adopted, I possess a typewriter and other 
noiseless machinery for getting through work at the maximum of speed with the 
minimum of perspiration and friction. Now the typewriter is simple, my work is 
simple, and I am simple, yet simple as it all is, an hour’s work at the machine, 
polishing off an “interview,” criticising a Play, Book, or Picture, or a chapter of 
biography, makes my back ache. Whereas I can walk for four hours round a 
billiard table, measuring twelve feet by six, perpetually pushing at things with a 
heavy cue, and adopting the most trying positions, whilst straining my highly- 
trained eyesight, and I don’t ache a bit. Yet it is perfectly obvious to anyone 
reading these words that I exercise more brain-power—if I may lay claim to the 
commodity—and trore physical force in four hours’ billiards, than in one hour of 
this sort of thing. It is simply Nature telling me that work is bad for me. 
Someone suggests that it is my bad work which is bad for me, but I cannot stop 
my discourse to take notice of these rude interruptions. Then again, who can 
work in the dog-days? I cannot, yet 1 know that when the thermometer has 
touched the highest on record I have played steadily at tennis all the day 
through. Had | been placed in front of a slight job of work, | should have 
swooned right away. It is the same thing with girls, as with boys. I have 
known delicate creatures who have been quite overcome at the prospect of doing 
a little light dusting who have danced through a ball until the very small hours 
of the morning without showing the slightest fatigue. In fact, Nature is always 
telling us that we need a holiday and lack recreation, and it would be better for 
the Public if some of us working-folk, especially those who concern themselves 
with the arts, were to take more heed of the warning voice, and turned out less 
work, or, better still, if we ceased work altogether. The next best thing to 
neglecting work 1s to avoid anything which can be described as “ methods of 
work.”’ Nothing impresses one more forcibly in regard to the hard work of 
authorship than to observe that the man works by fits and starts, depending in 
the main on “inspiration ”—and drink. An artist who is mixed up with his 
paints, and who occasionally sits on his palette, is sure to be a great man indeed, 
and an editor who has no time to send out proofs, return sketches, or anything 
of that sort, is sure to be doing the other parts of his duty with an all too rare 
conscientiousness. When the time comes that I shall find myself editing a 
paper, or running the Kingdom, I shall advertise the fact that any man wishing 
to defeat me at chess, draughts, billiards, tennis, scuiling, or any other light sport, 
will find my time and energies at his disposal. Unfortunately I was not born to 
the purple, and there are times when it becomes evident that, methods of work, 
or no methods of work, something must be done, if only to enable me to pay a 
few pence in the pound. On such occasions my method is simple, and I can 
recommend it to others who find themselves nervous when facing work. My 
method is to recreate with such vigour that Nature can stand it no longer, and in 
such instances matters seem to change about, and work becomes recreative. 
Failing this method, it is difficult to see what can be done, except to take up some 
recreative occupation, and become a billiard-marker, professional footballer, or 
get some universal provider to lend one out as a professional conversationalist 
and dancer. The popular method of work is to do as little as possible, get all 
you can, and then grumble at the inadequacy of the profits on one’s inactivity 
and general incompetence. 
® e ® 
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What methods? And what work ? 
Wellesley Pain It seems to me that it is impossible for me to describe 
shirks the question. my methods of work without having first received an 
answer to those questions. I have so many different 
kinds of work and my method varies with each one. 

Number One and most important. The work of satisfying the thirst and 
hunger of two dogs. The thirst department is managed in this way. I procure 
a small, earthenware bowl. Having examined it thoroughly to make sure that it 
doesn’t contain poison, I carry it towards atap. 1 then place the bow! under 
the tap and try to twiddle the top part of the tap about. If someone has been 
monkeying with the tap, it refuses to be twiddled, and in that case force is 
necessary. In due course water appears, and as the dear, kind, benevolent, Water 
Company doesn’t charge me for the amount of water I use, I waste a little so that 
the dogs may have a nice, cold drink. When a sufficiency of water has come and 
gone | lift the bow! gently towards the tap and at the same time twiddle the tap 
in the opposite direction to that in which I had previously twiddled it. The 
water gradually slows off, and when there is only about an inch of space between 
the top of the water and the edge of the basin, | remove the basin. If there is 
more than an inch of vacant space I try to get more water from the tap. Most 
taps get cross when you goto them twice running in this way. They say to 
themselves: “ If he wants so much water, why doesn’t he take it all at once and 
not come bothering me like this ?”’ 

Well, having got the proper amount of water in your bowl, you must try and 
put it down on the ground without spilling any of the water over your boots. If 
the dogs are very eager to get at the water, this is more difficult than most 
people would imagine it to be. The dogs must be persuaded to get out of the 
way somehow. My usual plan is to tell them that a juicy steak awaits them in 
the next room, or that there is a cat in the garden which requires a little attention, 
or that the water rate is at the door. The great thing is to vary the story as much 
as possible, and then you can pop the bow! down while the dogs are away. 

The feeding of the dogs is a much simpler business. My method—and I will 
undertake to affirm that this is not mentioned in any of the books on 
the management of dogs—is to take them out for a sharp walk. When 
I get near a butcher’s shop, I pull up a bit, and when I am in front of the shop, | 
halt. I stand on the edge of the kerb, call up the dogs, show them the shop and 
let nature do the rest. . . . Did I hear the word “muzzle?” No, I thought 
I must be mistaken. I couldn’t suppose that the readers of THe IDLER would be 
so foolish as to imagine that a muzzle would be anything of an impediment to 
my scheme: I have never seen a muzzle yet that would act asa reliable sentry 
between my dogs’ mouths and a few bites from the joint. 

The position in which you stand while the dogs are in the shop is an 
important matter. There are some people who make it a rule to turn their 
backs on the shop and then pretend they are waiting for someone. I consider 
that this method is faulty because, while you have your back to the shop, it is 
quite possible that a small shin bone aimed by the butcher at your dog will miss 
its mark and catch you in the small of the back. This little mishap can never 
occur if you face the shop and keep yourself ready for any emergency. If the 
butcher comes out to expostulate, two courses are opento you. You can say 
that you didn’t know the dogs were there, and that in fact you were looking for 
them, or you can affirm that the dogs don’t belong to you. If you adopt this 
latter plan, it is well to get round the corner quickly before the dogs give you 
away. They can always be relied upon to find their own way home. 
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Take up the White Man’s burden, 
And reap his old reward — 
The blame of those ye better, 
The hate of those ye guard. 
The cry of hosts ye humour 
(Ah, slowly!) toward the light :— 
Why brought ye us from bondage, 
Our loved Egyptian night ? 

‘And as Kipling swings the saga of work in lines which tell the sword- strokes, 
the Idler, like better men before him, begins to fall under the spell of the 
young gentleman’s witchery. A hazy notion seizes him that idling, after all, 
is but a stale and unprofitable occupation. Then there comes a rush of feet 
up the crazy, old stairs, and, in the ensuing babble of bookish and club gossip 
which his soul loves, the’ joys of travail grow less alluring. ce ae 

* Me 

The Idler, like other dreamers, ‘has a_ profound 
admiration for writing of the robust sort. But, though 
The Battle of the Strong, he realises the Hugoesque power of much of Mr. 
Gilbert Parker. = = Gilbert Parker’s “ Battle of the Strong,” ‘a saving 
sanity urges him to fall foul upon the sins against 

probability therein aortiaved: The plot, with its marvellous coincidences, has a 
wound-up effect; the ‘intelligent reader not only sees the wheels go round, but 
is afforded an insight into the springs. . The uniform excellence of its style alone 
would make it a classic, albeit of the duller sort. But it is the adorable love- 
story of fat old Maitresse Aimable, shot into .a work otherwise blameless of 
drollery that gives it its place among the books which the Idler poche to his 

hand. Of Maitresse Aimable we aretold:— .° | 

Her incapacity for humour probably accounted for Jean’s occasional ties ‘from 
domestic grace. If Jean had said that he had met a periwiakle dancing an hornpipe with an 
oyster, she would have muttered, heavily, ‘‘ Think of. that |” ,, Some time in her life, her voice 
had dropped into that great well she called her body, and it came up only now and then, like 
anecho. There never was anything quite so fat as she. If she sat down in your presence, it 
was impossible to do aught but speculate as to whether she could get up alone. .. ... Talking 
was no virtue in her eyes. She was more phlegmatic than an Indian; but the, tails of the 
sheep on the Town Hill did not better show the quarter of the wind than the changing colour 
of Aimable’s face indicated Jean’s coming and going. For Maitresse Aimable had one eternal 
secret, an unwavering passion for Jean Touzel. If he patted her on the back on a day when 
the fishing was extra fine, her heart pumped: so hard, she had to sit down ; if passing fer 
lonely bed of a morning, he shook her great toe to wake-her, she blushed and turned her face 
to the wall in placid happiness If, in the dusk of her brain, the thought glimmered that she 
was ballast for Jean on sea and anchor on land, she still was content. For twenty years, the 
massive, straight-limbed Jean had stood to her for all things since the heavens and the earth 
were created. Once, when she had burnt her hand in cooking supper for him, his arm made 
atrial of her girth and he kissed her. The kiss was nearer her ear than her lips, but to her 
mind it was the most solemn proof of her connubial happiness and of Jean’s devotion. 

* ie a | 


The wrath of Achilles was a small matter cofipared to that 

of Mr. George Moore which has lately bubbled over in the 

Mr. George Moore columns of the Daily Chronicle. It is directed against Mr. 
Vv. Archer and is very solemn and not a little violent. Mr. Moore 

Mr. Ascher. calls upon all his gods to witness that Mr. Archer and the New 
‘Century Theatre have neglected Mr. Martyn’s ‘plays. Mr. 


Archer, in reply, dances round him with the lightest of rapiers, generally promis- 
U 
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ing that there shall be mo reservations, and that the whole horrid truth shall be 
told why Mr. Martyn’s plays are not accepted—because they are not good enough. 
Mr. Moore then raises his voice and shrieks for the ideal Theatre, Mr. Archer 
draws a laughing picture of Mr. Moore's ideal Theatre, “without actors, without 
scenery, without public, and where life shall ‘be stripped of all circumstantial 
habit and visible only to the eyes of the soul.’” But enough. Gulliver, fastened 
down by the pigmies, was not more helpless than is Mr. Moore under this form of 


attack. 
% + + 


Alack and alas! that Mr. Froude is no longer with us to 
take up the gauntlet Mr. Wilson has thrown down. The 
Mr. Froude and Carlyle. Idler’s..admiration for Carlyle was not extravagant. But 
David Wilson. with a far more intimate friendship for Carlyle’s wife than 
ever Froude possessed, she never struck him in the very 
least as a modern Griselda, or indeed as anything but a very petted and spoilt 
wife. Her whimsical habit of talking of Carlyle as though he were an ogre of the 
deepest dye would have lost half its point ifshe had not been perfectly well aware 
that she could twist the same ogre round her pretty little finger. Froude took 
her eldritch moods ax serieux, and, as a result, understood her about as well as 
Mr. John Morley has understood Voltaire. To the Idler who has been unmarried 
all the days of his life and to the much married man, the ways of the eternal 
feminine alike present the same eternal riddle. But the Idlér takes for granted 
that if Jane Welsh, bless her! had been the domestic paragon Froude assumes, 
she would never have attracted Carlyle; if she had been content to do the daily 
round and the common task in decent silence, she would never have kept his 
affection. Instead of which, Mrs. Carlyle sang a jubilant song of self-praise if she 
used a needle, and cackled over the baking of the historical apple-fritters with the 
naif triumph of a hen over her first egg. And Carlyle lifted his shaggy eyebrows, 
and laughed at his little woman, and duly admired her, and loved her a’ the better 
for her tricks. Mr. Froude can never answer the heavy indictment Mr. Wilson 
has brought against him. But the silent friend whom he himself attacked was 
helpless too. And in that land where shade meets shade, perchance the explana- 
tion will be given why, in the face of Carlyle’s prohibition regarding the missing 
love-letters — ‘“‘ My strict command now is, burn them if ever found. Let no 
third party read them; let no printing of them or any part of them be ever 
thought of by those who love me,” the man in trust should have taken it upon 
himself to publish them. 
# % * 
The Rev, C. L. Dodgson is another of the silent ones, 
and the Idler, who chuckled at the precise Oxford Don in 
The Life and Letters his life-time, laughs no more. Indeed he realises rather 
of Lewis Carroll. sadly how harmless a personality it was who babbled of 
S. Dodgson Collingwood. mathematics at Oxford, and on sunny days trotted up and 
down the beach at Eastbourne, offering to make paper 
boats for the children, or gravely presenting them with safety-pins. Like Carlyle 
he had suffered in that quantities of almost puerile letters have become public 
property. But happily, it was Lewis Carrroll and not the Rev. C. L. Dodgson 
who long ago. found an ideal child friend, and, among the marshes of the river, 
strayed with her into Wonderland itself. 
* * % 
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And if we go back to the seventeenth century, to the works of 
Claude, Salvator Rosa, and Poussin, three men who undoubtedly greatly 
influenced our own Wilson and Turner, it is hardly in dispute that the latter 
has outdistanced all rivals. Turner was fully conscious that he suffered in 
no way by comparison with Claude, for he left two great pictures to the 
National Gallery on condition that they were to be hung alongside the 
Frenchman’s masterpieces, that the public might judge between them. 
Wilson—whose works are now in such request, though in his own day he 
was poor enough owing to want of patronage and the low prices paid him 
for his works—accepted the classical tradition of which Claude is the best 
representative, and though he worked in a restricted manner and under 
somewhat severe limitations, he had genius enough to triumph over such 
impediments. 

Any reader who would like to see the supreme merit of Turner over 
_Claude should look at the former’s ‘‘ Liber Studiorum”’ and the latter's 
‘‘ Liber Veritatis’’; and, coming away from such a comparison, make the 
further one by going to the plein aiy painters. The reproductions of some of 
Mr. Yeend King’s pictures, which he and the publishers of the engravings 
after them have allowed me to give, will assist the readers of THE IDLER 
to this end, for the subject of this article is before all else a student of 
Nature, painting his pictures as well as his numerous studies on the spot. 

This does not say that nothing is left to be done in the studio. On the 
contrary, from his return to town in the winter or Jate autumn until the end 
of March when the chief summer exhibitions receive, Mr. King is very busy, 
except when the smoke of London shuts out the sky, ‘‘ pulling his pictures 
together,” as it is termed; in other words, giving them ‘‘style,”’ or, as some 
would say, finish. You must be away from Nature to do this, for you have 
gained all that Nature can give while working out of doors. It is now the 
painter’s turn, and his craft is shown in the way he uses the raw material, 
accepting and rejecting as he deems it necessary, so that ‘‘ the lines” his 
picture makes, the ‘‘ accents,” the masses of dark, and so on, satisfy the 
critical faculty and give the beholder a sense of completeness. The question 
of balance is one that gives much trouble at times, for it must not be thought 
that Nature is right in a literal sense. She is the raw material, while Art is 
the manufactured article, or, as Rubenstein better expressed this thought, 
‘‘The grapes are Nature; the wine is Art.” Then, the placing of incident, 
such as the figures in ‘‘ The Garden by the River,” is often a great difficulty. 
How admirably these figures are put into the picture; how skilfully is the 
spot chosen they occupy, and the proportion of them compared to the 
picture as a whole is a matter of nice judgment. In such a matter as 
this, Nature affords no assistance; in selecting what to put in and what to 
leave out, the artist 1s shown. 

The colour of the original was so fresh and delicate; full of light 
and air; a lyric of joy; a pocm in paint; and, to use a_ technical 
expression, the picture was full of greys—you remember Browning’s line in 
that painter's poem, Andrea del Sarto, ‘‘ A common greyness silvers every- 
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thing.”” Now, amateur landscapists know what a difficult business this one 
of greys’? is. It is synonymous with atmosphere and escapes analysis. 
It might be termed the colour that fills up all the gaps in the picture. It 1s 
easy enough to paint the definite colours, the red of a roof, or the blue of a 
garment, or even the green of the herbage near the eye, but the blue which 
lends enchantment to the distance and the grey that runs through, or, 
perhaps, one had better say, veils the green of the trees and the grass of the 
field, these need the trained and cultivated eye—the man fitted by nature 
for the task—for an eye for colour is as much a gift as an ear for music. 

Many a man pent up in a city is inclined to envy the landscape painter 
who can go to the fairest spots on God’s earth and sojourn there to study 
and record his impressions of the scenes. It is quite true that a successful 
painter has a pleasant time of it on the whole, but even Ars life is not 
always a happy one, while the man troubled with that eternal want of 
pence, because no one comes along to exchange coin of the realm for his 
‘‘gem,” should not be envied by those whose salaries come in regularly at 
fixed intervals. Some of the fairest spots, the happiest hunting grounds 
for the artist, have decided drawbacks from the point of view of one’s 
health. I know of one locality, where Mr. King painted some excellent 
pictures, so damp and relaxing in hot weather that painting had to 
carry on a fight with a sluggish liver and a general limp feeling which took 
away all desire for work. The best point of view, too, is often the very 
reverse one would chose to spend a morning in. As one painter friend 
expressed it, with artistic exaggeration, ‘‘ You generally find yourself near 
a drain or a dung heap to get at what you want.” 

Then the discomforts of out-door study! Flies that settle on your 
nose just as you are about to put on an inspired touch, and midges that 
fetch up big bumps and cause you to spend the night in scratching instead 
of sleeping. Gentle little zephyrs, to give them their poetical name, 
will persist in playing around you, first taking your hat away, then 
upsetting your sketching umbrella, which, cannoning against the easel, 
brings your sketch, paint side down of course, on to the grass or dust. 
These and numerous other vexatious trifles—life is a big bundle of little 
things, said an oracular person—make the day lively for the painter, en 
plein air, and yet, under such nerve-trying conlitions, some of the best 
work ts done. 

To be too comfortable when one is working is a mistake, because 
it induces a certain contentment which is apt to lull the artist 
into a state of soothing reverie, when he dreams of fame and pictures he 
will paint, while he either works torpidly or not at all. One needs to be on 
the stretch, with one’s nerves at tension well nigh to breaking point, ‘‘ the 
fine frenzy rolling,’ to do one’s best in Art, and when the fingers are 
getting too cold to hold a brush or squeeze a tube, or when the effect you 
vo for is leaving you every precious moment so that you feel you have 
hardly time to dip vour brush in the colour, or when vou have the greatest 
difficulty in preventing the whole of your paraphernalia from being hurled 
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colourist, rejoicing in a joyous, positive palette suggestive of light and life, 
and has been a steady, conscientious worker who has gone on from strength 
to strength with no “ killing ’”’ success at the outset to shipwreck his career. 
Fortune has been niggardly rather than bountiful, and it delighted all his 
friends (and he rejoices in many, which speaks well for his bonhomie) that 
his fine landscape, ‘‘ Milking Time,’’ was purchased for the National 
Collection under the terms of the Chantrey bequest. This fund, which is 
entirely devoted to the purchase of Works of Art by British Artists, is the 
interest on the fortune the sculptor Chantrey left to the Royal Academy, 
and it is always an honour to have your work selected by the Council. All 
the works so purchased are now shown at the Tate gallery instead of at 
South Kensington as heretofore. 

Recently I heard an anecdote which is flattering to Mr. Yeand King. 
He painted a picture one year at Bosham, which he called ‘“‘ A Lass who 
loves a Sailor,” and an artist I know, who painted there some years after 
and started a sketch of the mill—a very popular ‘‘ bit”? in Bosham—had said 
to him “ Ah, you should have seen the picture Mr. King painted,” a remark 
which implied that neither he nor anyone else who has sketched the Mill 
has come up to Mr. Yeend King. 

Rosham is a much painted place, and King said, when he got there, it 
was difficult to find a ‘‘ pitch,” a camp stool being placed wherever there 
was anything worth doing. There is fashion in places as in other matters. 
If a painter makes a hit with a landscape and it is known where it was 
painted, the next year quite a number of people will go there hoping to 
achieve success—the genius loci exerts its spell. This induces some artists 
to try to keep their /oct as profound a secret as a Commander in the 
Soudan his intended plan of action. JI asked Mr. King if it bothered him 
much to be looked at while he worked. He expressed a decided dislike to 
children, who have a way of playing around a painter, even going so 
far as to make his pitch ‘‘ home” in such games as touch. Some painters 
have a nervous dread of anyone seeing their work while it Is in progress. 
We all know how easily a crowd will collect, and the taking out of one’s 
traps and putting up an easel is to the loafer what sugar is to flies, and one 
must not be too thin-skinned on such occasions, for the remarks overheard 
are not always the most complimentary. The adult peasant generally 
manifests a certain contempt for such unmanly labour as sketching, and it 1s 
outside his comprehension that there are such people in the world ready 
to give money in return for paint, especially when one can get (often for 
nothing) pictures printed instead of being done by hand. One painter told 
me that, after spending weeks in ‘‘realising’’ a bit of garden which had 
been allowed to run wild and grew a fine crop of thistles and poppies, 
the owner of the patch was quite hurt to think his neglect had been so 
graphically recorded. ‘‘ You might have waited till I'd got it a bit tidy,” 
was all the encouragement he received in that quarter for his painstaking 
toil, while another old fellow, who passed daily without saying a word, at 
length, secing the painter was leaving the pitch for good, observed “ I ’spose 
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and who always slate the work of those men who gain the applause of the 
whole theatre. Happy should the man be who can gain this, and at the 
same time satisfy the two or three judicious persons. 

All artists will tell you how difficult it is to get the charm of a sketch in 
the picture painted from it. There is so much in the former that comes 
well as a happy accident. That is just it, it comes rather than is 
manufactured. Every touch put into the sketch had a meaning at the 
time and was full of intention. To copy or reproduce such touches is 
impossible, for the touches mean nothing when you attempt to reproduce 
them. It is only those painters who have great knowledge—and Mr. Yeend 
King is one of them—who can build up a picture from sketches, and in this 
case, as I have said, all his Jarge pictures are laid in out of doors, so that 
they may have that freshness and spontaneity which is so noticeable a 
quality in his work. 

The naming of pictures calls into play a nice vein of wit and fancy. A 
taking title will help to sell a picture, as a painter friend proved by selling, 
one year, at the Academy, a small picture that had been elevated to the 
sky line. The purchaser was a stranger, giving an address in the City, and 
the artist one day journeyed thither to find out who his patron was and see 
if he wanted a companion picture to the one he had purchased. The 
gentleman turned out to be the representative of a Manchester house, who 
had won a prize inthe Art Union, and had delegated his wife to select 
a picture up to the value of the prize, and she, seeing a line from a 
favourite hymn in the catalogue, had for that very reason selected my 
friend’s picture. Mr. King has had some very happy titles: ‘‘ Poet and 
Peasant,” a charming pastoral, now in the Reading Permanent Collection ; 
‘* Saints and Sinners,’ some girls coming over a bridge from church, while 
several loafers, who had not been, stare at them; ‘‘ In days of Peace,” 
a picture of Haddon Hall; ‘‘ The Garden by the River,’ where two figures, 
that of an invalid and her companion, are introduced. This picture was 
purchased at the Academy for the New South Wales Permanent Gallery, 
and is one of the most notable of Mr. King’s pictures. The painter is often 
very happy in the way he intruduces incident intohis pictures, and so adding 
the human interest to nature. 

He is a member of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
of which body he is Treasurer, and he was formerly Vice-President of the 
Royal Society of Artists, and he has come near to receiving the requisite 
number of votes to become A.R.A., an honour to which he will, before 
long, attain—an opinion shared with me by many artists. 

There are few men, whose careers I have watched this last twenty years, 
who have so consistently increased their hold upon the art-loving public as 
well as gained greater grip of subject and mastery over material as the 
subject of this appreciation. Strict attention to business—another way for 
saying the faculty for taking pains—has told in Mr. King’s case, for he has 
been a consistent, conscientious, and earnest student, with Nature ever 
before him to keep him on the stretch and his art sweet; ever willing to 
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ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES GREIG. 


not care much myself for the sort of man who gets himself up like 

a fashion-plate for a day’s rough shooting—but there are limits. 

Phyllis said there certainly were limits when she saw Davidson come 

down to breakfast that morning. She was rather strong on the point, and 
talked to me for quite half-an-hour on the subject the same evening, when 
Davidson was away. Had she known what was happening to the poor 
man, she might have been less violent. Phyllis has a good heart, but she 
hates slovenliness. It was as much as I could do to get her to assent to 
Davidson’s visit in the first instance. She had seen him before, in London, 
and had conceived a dislike to him because he would walk about in a cloth 
cap and smoke a pipe in the High Street. Of course, we were in the 
country now, and it was not quite so bad, but still 
For some years now | have hired a couple of thousand acres shooting— 
good rough shooting, and pretty cheap, too—somewhere in the Midlands. 
Generally, I have got my brother-in-law to go in with me, but on this 
particular occasion he had gone off to Norway for the Autumn, and did not 
feel inclined to incur any additional expense. Consequently, I had fallen 
back upon Davidson, and the three of us were living together in the old 
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farm-house we generally hired on these occasions. The man made himself 
pleasant enough—he is really a very decent sort—and I believe Phyllis 
would have conquered her repugnance to him in time if he had only 
dressed a little more respectably. As she said, she did not mind shabby 
shooting-clothes if they had once been good, but Davidson’s particular 
fancy was to get himself up for a day’s sport in the cheapest things he 
could buy. He bought a shoddy coat and trousers at some ready-made 
establishment—he would not even run to knickerbockers—and seemed to 
deliyht in wearing them until they hung upon him in rags. The coat was 
stained and torn with brambles; the trousers had frayed out into a fringe 
round the ankles. Gaiters he seldom wore, aud his boots were large and 
heavy. A flannel shirt, without a collar, completed his equipment. I 
could not help laughing when I saw him come down to _ breakfast— 
we have known each other for many years—and there was a touch of 
coldness in Phyllis’s greeting. Davidson took it all in good part. He is 
one of those men who are mercifully impervious to ridicule. 

‘* Laughing at my costume, eh? ”—he said, airily, as he helped himself 
to the poached eggs. ‘‘ Now that’s what I call a really workmanlike 
get-up.”’ 

‘It’s just as well you’re coming out with a respectably dressed man,” I 
retorted, ‘“‘ or you might get locked up as a vagrant.” 

Davidson explained that he had come down to shoot, not to advertise a 
tailor. ‘‘ Freedom is the great thing,” he said. ‘If I was dressed as 
immaculately as you are, I should be afraid to scramble through a hedge.” 
He Jaughed uproariously. Davidson was always a hearty laugher. 

Phyllis seized an opportunity after breakfast to say a few words to me. 
‘It is perfectly scandalous,” she said. ‘‘I could have boxed his ears.” 
She wore a most vindictive expression. ‘‘ He might try to look like a 
gentleman, even if——”’ . 

‘“My dear,” I put in, to soothe her, “the Davidsons are a very good 
family; so are the Sinclairs. It is merely the natural carefulness of the 
Scot breaking out in a new place. ” 

Phyllis was not to be appeased. ‘‘Oh, yes! I know you always stand 
up for him,” she cried. ‘‘Of course you must, as he’s your friend, but I 
think he mzght siiow a little respect for me. He looks a perfect cad!” 

I put on a serious look, from motives of policy. ‘‘ He certainly does 
look funny,” I agreed; ‘‘ but the Scotch m 

‘“T hate the Scotch,” exclaimed Phyllis, pettishly. ‘*‘ But you look nice, 
dear.”’ She kissed me, smiling, for the dear girl is never in the same mood 
for two minutes together. ‘‘ Only I do hope you won’t meet anybody,” 
she sighed, in conclusion. “ He is too awful for words.” 

‘“He 1s a good shot, my dear, and that’s something.” Then I heard 
him clattering about in the hall and we postponed further discussion of 
our guest for the present. 

Davidson really was a very capable shot, when in form, but, unlike most 
good shots, he was shamefully neglectful of his gun, and used to take it out 
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in the dirtiest condition imaginable, so that it looked as if he might have 
picked it up out of a heap of old iron. It was his boast, I believe, that he 
cleaned it out (in very perfunctory fashion) once a year—at the end of each 
shooting season—and never touched it again, except sometimes to give it a 
rub with a bit of rag after an exceptionally wet day. I confess I did not 
care to be too close to him when he let the thing off, after he showed me 
the barrels one day. Davidson was a singular man. 

‘* My dear fellow,” he was fond of saying to me, “it is all skittles about 
a gun shooting better when it’s clean. Look here, now, I haven’t missed 
much to-day, have 1?” And he would:-go off into roars of laughter for no 
very apparent reason. I tried to explain to him that this sort of arguimentum 
ad hominem was not logic, but I might as well have tried sarcasm on a 
barn-door fowl. Davidson was one of those men—and there are a good 
many of them—who never display the least attention to anything you may 
chance to urge in opposition to their ideas. They waive you aside, as it 
were, with a boisterous laugh, and proceed as though you had made no 
remark. 

‘‘ There’s no knowing what you mightn’t do if you gave it a run 
through sometimes with a cleaning-rod,” I said, sometimes. Personally, I 
like to keep my gun in good order, for my own self-respect. Davidson told 
me once that he calculated he had saved six days in the last ten years 
through leaving his gun uncleaned. I asked him how he had spent the 
time thus gained, but he pretended not to hear. 

We had a good morning, taking the weather into consideration, for 
there was a high wind blowing. Ten brace of birds before lunch, and five © 
hares; it was nothing remarkable, perhaps, but quite good enough for 
Ormesby which was not supposed to be anything very grand as a partridge 
country. Both of us had been shooting pretty well. After lunch, however, 
a change came over Davidson, and, for some reason or other, he could not 
hit a thing. I couldn’t help chaffing him a Lit about his gun, and he got 
rather sulky. Certainly I had never seen him quite so bad before. 

‘‘Mark that bird!” he called, lustily, after sending a couple of 
charges after a young partridge that rose nearly at his feet. The bird 
was evidently hit, but recovered itself and sailed over the boundary, not 
much the worse. 

‘Whose ground is that?” he asked. ‘‘Confound the thing: fancy 
missing that shot! ”’ 

I told him it belonged to a man called Haviland. 

‘“Gad! I wonder if it’s old Percy Haviland,” said Davidson, for- 
getting about his bird for the moment. 

“P_S,. J. are his initials,” I said. Davidson always prided himself on 
remembering initials. Asa matter of fact, I had seen and noted the name 
a few days before in a paper, trying some case at Petty Sessions. | 

Davidson laughed tumultuously. ‘‘ By Jove, it’s the same man,” he 
cried. ‘‘ Old ‘ Podger’ Haviland we used to call him at school. What 
a jest! I must go and look him up.” 
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‘“‘T wouldn’t go in that costume if I were you,” I suggested, mildy. 
I was rather sorry afterwards for mentioning it, for Davidson is just one of 
those obstinate dogs who delight in doing anything contrary to his friends’ 
advice. 

‘‘ Skittles !’” he said—it was a favourite expression of his—‘‘ Podger 
knows me well enough, and he'll be too glad to see me to enquire after my 
tailor. I'll take him a brace of birds, and I'll bet you a bob he asks me to 
stay for dinner. Which ts the best way to the house ?” 

‘* It’s some way off, sir,” said my keeper, doubtfully ; ‘‘ leastways, if you 
go by the road. There’s a path, yonder, teks you there in about ’alf the 
time, but it’s none so easy to follow.” 

It was then about four o’clock in the afternoon. I struck in, trying to 
persuade him to put off his visit until the next day, but he was immovable. 
Between us we pointed out the direction of the house as well as we could ; 
I gave him a brace of birds which he stowed away in his coat pockets, 
and he strode off across the fields, a sufficiently comical figure. And that 
was the last I saw of Davidson for some little time. What happened to 
him I learned subsequently. When he failed to turn up at the farm for 
dinner, I concluded that Haviland had asked him to dine. I was not going 
to sit up for him; the house was never locked at night, and he could find 
his way to bed well enough without my assistance. We were old enough 
friends to have dropped all formalities of politeness by this time. In fact, 
I doubt whether a Brummell or a Chesterfield could have kept up a show of 
courtesy for long with this man. 

‘‘ What a blessing it is not to see him sitting there!” said Phyllis, at 
dinner. And I laughed. Really, I liked Davidson very well, but it is not 
unpleasant sometimes to hear others point out the faults of our friends. 


* x 4S * * 


Davidson, as might be expected, lost his way soon after leaving us. By 
his own account, he must have lost it badly, for it was beginning to grow 
dark before he had even caught sight of the house, and the sun did not set 
till about half-past five. He was walking at a good pace along a tall 
hedgerow in what he conceived to be the right direction. Suddenly, a 
large form seemed to arise from the ditch in front of him. Davidson was 
taken aback for the moment and stood still. 

‘“‘’Old ’ard there! ’’ called a voice, in notes of triumph. ‘‘ I’ve waited 
for you long enough, but I’ve got you this time. ’And over that gun!” 
A burly figure approached him. 

My friend had always a kcen sense of humour. He laughed loudly, for it 
struck him as ridiculous that he should be accosted in this fashion. 
Unfortunately, his levity appeared to annoy the other, who laid hands upon 
him rather roughly, telling him to ‘‘ stow that cackle and come along 
quietly.” 

Davidson, who was fairly active, shook him off and sprang back. 

‘“‘ Look here,” he said, “ you'd better be careful, my friend! I’m not 
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the sort of man to be hustled for nothing. Just tell me the way——” 

It is prubable that Davidson was at that moment about to ask the 
direction of Haviland’s house; it is possible, too, that, had he been 
permitted to say a few more words, an explanation might have been given 
that would have proved satisfactory. Unfortunately for him, malignant 
Fate intervened, and he found himself suddenly clutched in a strong 
embrace from behind. An assistant had stolen up unperceived, and 
Davidson's half-finished sentence terminated in a profane interjection. He 
struggled valiantly, and might have freed himself had he not been hampered 
with the gun. Dropping it to free his right hand, the weapon exploded, 
sending the charge whistling past the legs of his first opponent. A few 
pellets probably struck him, for he gave a shout of rage, and hurled himself 
upon the unhappy culprit, fully persuaded that he had been fired at 
intentionally. | Davidson was borne to the ground, and somewhat roughly 
handled. Indeed, he asserts that he remembered nothing more until he 
found himself being driven in a farm cart to Chesterton. 

By this time he was seriously annoyed. It was characteristic of the 
man—he was the same at school—that injustice roused at once all the 
latent obstinacy of his disposition. Wrongfully accused, he would make no 
attempt to defend himself, and he preferred to undergo any amount of 
punishment rather than say the few necessary words of explanation. He 
explained his conduct to me afterwards by saying that he saw at once an 
opportunity for a magnificent joke. Personally, I believe it was merely his 
dogged obstinacy that prompted him to refuse his name and address, and to 
pass, In consequence, a most uncomfortable night in the cells, charged with 
poaching aggravated by assault. Phyllis and I did not trouble much about 
him that night. We thought it just possible that his friend Haviland might 
have asked him to stay the night, and we laughed to think that Davidson 
was quite equal to accepting, clothed as he was and totally innocent of any 
toilet necessaries. | Next morning, however, I did begin to feel a little | 
anxious ; and when my man came in after breakfast, with a broad grin on 
his face, and said it was the talk of the village that there had been a 
poaching affray on Haviland’s ground the night before, I suspected the worst. 
A few inquiries strengthened my conviction. I ordered the trap round, and 
sct out for Chesterton as soon as possible. 

Davidson, Ican easily believe, presented a ruffianly enough appearance 
when he was led into the little Sessions Court at Chesterton that morning. 
His clothes, never particularly clean, were pretty thickly coated with mud 
after his scrimmage of the previous evening; his face was cut and torn and 
bruised, and he was unshaven. Nevertheless, he took his seat on the rough 
form beside the constable with a certain degree of assurance. It was about 
a quarter to eleven when the magistrates arrived—three of them. One took 
his seat in the centre chair, which was slightly larger than the rest. 
Davidson eyed him curiously, and whispered a few words to the policeman 
by his side. He seemed gratified with the answer, for he chuckled audibly, 
to the manifest surprise of that stolid functionary. The prisoner saw his 
wav toa most dramatic coup. 
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charge might have been made much more severe. We are dealing very 
leniently with you in treating this as a case of ordinary poaching. Now, 
what have you to say in your own defence? And let me advise you to be 
careful.” He shook a threatening finger at him. Davidson laughed aloud, 
for he felt that his turn was coming. There was another titter in the 
Court, and the Chairman grew slightly red in the face. 

‘‘] warn you,” he said once more, ‘‘ you are merely prejudicing your 
own interests by this unseemly behaviour.”’ 

Davidson cleared his throat. ‘‘ The fact is,” he began, ‘‘ I was coming 
to pay you an afternoon call, and I lost my way.’ 

He got no further, for the rest of his speech was lost in a burst of 
laughter. Even the constables grinned. This man had a good cheek, and 
no mistake. 

‘“‘Silence!’’ roared the chairman, in arage. ‘‘ Now, my man, if you 
have anything to say, say it, and stop that trifling.” 

‘“‘] repeat,” reiterated Davidson, doggedly, ‘“‘that I was bringing you a 
brace of birds. I lost my way, and those beastly keepers of yours set 
upon me.” He was getting rather heated. 

The Chairman bent forward to consult the Clerk at the table beneath 
him. ‘‘I cannot listen to this any longer,” he said. ‘‘ The case is proved, 
and I shall sentence you a 

At this point Davidson thought it time to play his trump card. Things 
had not turned out at all as he had expected, and he was rapidly losing his 
temper. 

‘* Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve had about enough of this. Seeing that 
you're an old ‘“ 

‘* Silence!’ the Chairman bellowed at him, purple with fury. ‘I shall 
sentence you to the max——”’ 

Davidson, unable to control himself any longer, yelled out, ‘‘ Podger, 
you old fool!” at the top of his voice. It was at that moment that I 
entered, at the back of the stage, so to speak, from the little 
Justices’ room behind the Bench. The Court was ina veritable uproar, 
and I beheld Haviland, the Chairman, jumping up and down upon his 
chair in a paroxysm of fury, and repeating again and again :— 

‘‘The maximum penalty that I have the power to inflict.” 

Opposite to him stood Davidson, hurling insulting epithets across the 
intervening space. It was high time to interfere. Fortunately I knew old 
Colonel Rowat, who was one of the three magistrates, pretty intimately. 
I made for him at once, and explained the truce state of affairs. Gradually 
the tumult subsided, we succeeded in attracting Haviland’s attention, and 
eventually I got them all to retire into the cloak-room while I narrated the 
whole story. It took some time to soothe Haviland, whose dignity was 
sadly wounded. 

‘*The man must be mad,” he said, again and again. ‘‘And why on 
earth should he call me ‘ Codger,’ or ‘ Dodger,’ or some such ridiculous 
name, While I was sitting on the Bench, too? It’s perfectly monstrous.” 
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It was solely owing to the courtesy of Mr. Fleishman, who visited this 
country during last season, that my subject was enabled to ride here at all 
last year, as also this season; otherwise he was bound under hand and seal 
to the prominent American owner. It has been rumoured lately that a 
successful speculation in stocks has increased Sloan’s banking account 
several hundred thousand dollars. This is probably fiction or exaggeration, 
but anyhow, it in no sense interferes with his future programme, and I am 
able to say that henceforward Sloan intends to be domiciled here 
permanently and to reside in Newmarket. I have alluded to the fact of 
his strong belief in the time test in trials, and yet, strangely enough, he 
has an equally keen aversion to the starting gate. It was one of these 
trial races, however, that—by the irony of fate—gave him his very first 
winning ride in this country upon Quibble II. at the Newmarket Houghton 
meeting on October 25th, 1897. 

The debatable question as to what influence wind pressure has upon 
a jockey sitting in an upright position, such as our English horsemen are 
accustomed to assume, involves one into almost scientific researches. 
That it is an advantage is indisputable, and no one places more implicit 
belief in such than the jockey himself. That idea alone is sufficient to afford 
a palpable hint to speculators to give monetary allegiance to the horses he 
bestrides upon any day when rude Boreas holds sway, particularly if 
competitors face it. It will be recollected that upon the last Middle Park 
Plate afternoon the wind was particularly boisterous. In the race Caiman 
beat Flying Fox, and partisanship between the pair will be still keener 
during the ensuing few weeks, as, at the moment of writing, they share 
favouritism for the Two Thousand Guineas, although unable to meet 
in the Derby owing to the American colt not being nominated. On 
that occasion, Sloan’s query to the connections of Mr. Lorillard’s colt 
was, ‘‘can Flying Fox give your horse tolb.?” The answer was, 
that they hardly thought so. ‘‘ Then,” said Sloan, ‘‘I shall win, as I 
reckon this gale is quite 7lb. in my favour,” and win he assuredly did, in 
a canter, by half-a-dozen lengths. Caiman’s trainer, Huggins, gave the 
strangest orders that have probably ever been whispered to a jockey. They 
consisted of the words, ‘‘ lie as close as you can.” Listeners would assume 
that this meant that Caiman was to be kept in front or close to the rails, 
but the meaning really was that the jockey was to perch himself as 
prostrate as practicable upon the animal's neck and withers. 

Few of my readers will probably understand the origin of the meaning 
of the word Caiman, so that it will be news for them to learn that it is 
pronounced “‘ Kiman,’’ and that the partnership three-year old is named 
after Mr. P. Lorillard's—his former owner’s—favourite yacht, and is the 
American-Indian for ‘* Alligator.” 

Owing to ill-health, that good sportsman, Mr. P. Lorillard, who has 
already won one Derby, several years ago, with Iroquois, has been 
compelled to at least temporarily relinquish interest in racing upon this 
side of the Atlantic. In consequence, Lord Wm. Beresford became the 
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‘* Very well,” said Marsh, ‘‘ but I don’t have a sou on—no, not even a 
‘tenner.’ ”’ 

‘‘ All right,”’ replied one of the leading supporters of Egerton House, 
‘*T will take your advice, Marsh, and will not back the horse for a penny, 
but I must have a couple of hundred on Sloan for luck!” 

Grodno came home by himself at remunerative odds. 

One trivial race which Sloan is believed to have ‘‘thrown away’ was on 
Samandal, at Liverpool, and here I may remark that the adverse neck 
verdict meant directly and indirectly no less than £12,000 to a certain 
leading noble owner. Yet the jockey was in no way to blame, which the 
owner himself frankly admits. 

The fact was that Samandal’s saddle had completely slipped back when 
at the post, and Sloan had to get down to alter it. The two-year-old is of 
somewhat narrow formation, and slack in the middle piece, so that 
being without a breast-plate, before they had got to the bend the same 
thing exactly occurred again, and all up the straight his jockey was simply 
having to “hang on,” and utterly unable to finish. Thus it was that 
Philopena snatched such a lucky verdict. 7 

There is no doubt whatever but that many hundreds of backers have 
been waiting their hero’s return, and I must acknowledge that the 
favouritism has been created through the gain to their pocket. Hence- 
forward, almost whatever the American rides is certain to be cne of the 
favourites, if not the actual market choice. Already the starting price 
bookmakers have tired of accepting commissions for his mounts, and 
towards the end of 1898 no less than a sum of 20 per cent. was actually 
charged and paid for such contingent. 

It will be the same again this year, and even the palmiest days of the 
late Fred Archer will be eclipsed in regard to the effect upon prices that 
Sloan's jockeyship will have. Nothing tends to increase the attendance at 
race meetings more than the announcement of the American’s appearance 
in the saddle; the press also have recognised this. Overnight anticipations 
of his mounts are eagerly published, and more eagerly sought for, whilst even 
the briefest telegraphic reports of races in which he has figured now bear 
the information as to what his mount wis. Judging by the past, one can 
only add one’s mite to the plethoric compliments already showered upon 
our diminutive transatlantic visitor, and wish him a renewal of his signal 
successes during the current year. The belief that he will ride 
Sandringham in the Derby is mainly the cause of the Prince’s candidate 
being a popular favourite, but much as such consummation would be 
universally wished for, one cannot ‘‘make’’ Derby winners, and all that the 
stable associates themselves can say, at the moment of penning this article, 
is that Sandringham ‘‘looks like making a_ racehorse.” 
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emergency I preferred to look upon as extra-professional and, consequently, 
gratis. 

‘If "twas nearer the hills,’ said Sandy, regretfully, ‘‘ I could bring, 
maybe, a brace of grouse, or I could even lay my hand on a bit venison: 
but there! there is nothing but lassies to be met with in the High Street, 
Dr. Tregenna, sir!” 

‘‘ If you can’t bear a small obligation like that,’’ I told him, ‘‘I’]l tell 
you what Ill take. I want to know a thing or two about the pipes. 
Bring yours down some night. We'll have a chat and a smoke, and maybe 
a dram, with perhaps a tune if you’re willing.” 

So in that way began my friendship with Alexander Maclean, of the 
great Clan Maclean, piper in one of Her Majesty's Highland Regiments, 
who could claim gentle blood, and whose manners (making some allowance 
for his surroundings) supported his claim better than do those of many men 
I know whose position is unquestioned. Sometimes he brought his great 
pipes, but often he came without them, because, if they were handy, we 
tended to music as the night wore on, and Sandy would pipe himself away 
with a roaring, clan-gathering call that some foolish folk said disturbed their 
first sleep. There proved many things to talk of besides the pipes. Things 
of the Castle and the Corrie, and of this world and the next. For some of 
Sandy’s folk had ‘‘the Sight,” and he, the Highlander, and I, the Cornish- 
man, made common cause in our sympathy with the mysterious and our 
lordly contempt for the unimaginative and pig-headed Sassenach. Then 
came the story that follows, and many others, and it must be written in 
no language unintelligible to the Southron, for the English of Piper 
Alexander Maclean was as good as my own—maybe better for ought 
I know—and, save for an occasional doubling of the s’s and empha- 
sizing a soft b into a p, there was nothing distinctive in the accent that 
I can set down. 

One chilly November night he gave me a surprise. Wehad been sitting 
by the fire while he played bits of laments softly on the chanter, more 
particularly one that he was fashioning at odd times to play at the Great 
Maclean’s grave when he should go north for his next furlough. Suddenly 
he saw the time by the little clock on the mantelpiece, and rose forthwith. 
‘TI must shift,” said Sandy, ‘‘or maybe I’ll be sleeping with Drummer 
Deas.” 

‘*'Who’s Drummer Deas, and where does he sleep?’ I asked; not that I 
cared, either. 

Sandy was emptying his tumbler, and the bottom of it was shown to the 
ceiling before he answered. 

“In the guard-room, to-night, and may he have it to himself!” 

‘‘ Nonsense, man!” I grumbled. ‘‘ Hang Drummer Deas! And how 
do you know he’s in the guard-room? You've half an hour yet, anyway, 
and it only takes you five minutes to get in, easy.”” But Sandy was already 
throwing his great coat over his arm, and said he wanted to be in barracks 
early. 
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‘* Have a doech an doris then,” I suggested; and was aghast when Sandy 
announced that he thought he would not be taking any more. 

“If I’ve said anything to offend you, I’m ready to apologise,” I told him, 
a bit stiffy; and so I would have—as readily to him as to any man I know. 

‘Would I have finished my glass if there had been anything between 
us?” Sandy demanded, pointing to his empty tumbler. “I'll tell you 
about it next time I come round. I thought you knew it long ago.”’ 
And, with that, he went his way. 

The queer thing was that I, stepping with him to the edge of the parade, 
and watching his white coat flit away in the moonlight toward the gates, 
Saw over a score of others moving smartly up, although there was still a full 
quarter of an hour to spare. There seemed a very particular wish to be 
sure of avoiding the guard-room and the company of Drummer Deas that 
night, and I wondered over it until the Piper dropped in a few nights later 
and told me all the story. 

‘It was a kilted regiment that was in the Castle,” said Sandy 
Maclean, helping himself from my old, metal tobacco box, ‘‘and never a 
finer one in the place, so I’ve heard the lassies say, barring our own. 
And the regiment was proud of its band, and the band, so I’ve heard, swore 
by Drummer Deas. ‘Black Deas,’ they called him, and he was a pretty 
man, six feet three in his stocking soles, and carried his liquor well 
though it never took the scowl off the face of him. But a black man 
has always a sort of a shadow,” and Sandy Maclean twisted his red 
moustache till it stood out like the whiskers of the wild cat he so often 
reminded me of, and apparently thanked God that he wasn’t dark-favoured. 

‘‘The bass drum was his instrument,” he went on, after a sip at his 
tumbler, ‘‘and maybe you'll be thinking there’s not much to be got out of 
that, except noise. I’ve said so myself, and, indeed, I once sent a drummer 
of the Lancers to his cot in hospital for a fortnight because he held that 
the pipes weren’t a patch on kettle-drums. But, indeed, folks who heard 
Black Deas on his drum, when the fit took him, told me it was most life-like, 
whateffer. And if you come to think of it, the drum is not to be denied. 
The pipes will go through you like a sharp sword, but the drum’s all round 
you, and it reaches you first. 

‘‘T know that,’’ I told him. ‘I can sit here, when the battalion’s 
coming up from the meadows, and hear the big drum two minutes before 
the pipes.” 

‘“‘ Aye,” said Sandy, nodding. ‘‘It’s not music. It can’t play on you 
and take you a dozen different ways like the pipes, but the thud and the 
throb of it! There’s blood in the air when the drumsticks are in good 
hands. 

‘Well, Drummer Deas was said by the regiment to be the biggest and 
best drummer in the British Army—not leaving out the stay-at-home-an- 
curl-your-hair Guards. When he twirled his drum-sticks down the High 
Street, the women would run out of the wynds and the closes to see him, 
with his two wee drummer laddies behind him, to sling the drum between 
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them when he wearied—which wasn’t often. It was one of those same 
laddies that, later, will have wished himself dead before he ever heard the 
sound of a drum. 

“It wasn’t much that Black Deas thought of the women, either, I’ve 
been told, and one of them, and you'll know that she wasn't Edinburgh 
born, told me she saw the rope-mark round his neck the first night she met 
him, joking and laughing in a Leith Walk bar, and she holds it was no 
mistake, though, as vou’ll hear, he died otherwise. But, if Black Deas did 
not carry on much with the women, he was mad over his drum. He’d 
tune it, he’d clean it, and polish up all the brass on it. He’d sit and 
mutter to the thing as if it lived, and breathed, and heard, and answered 
him; and Piper Fergusson, of the same regiment—who told me most of 
the story when I met him, and played against him, and took the medal 
from him at the Oban Games—said that to his thinking the trouble began 
when Colin Macrae, one of those two drummer laddies I speak of, out with 
it one day, because Black Deas hit him, that he’d seen the man patting the 
drum s sides, and talking to it and kissing it as another man would kiss his 
sweetheart. 

‘‘ There was hell in half a minute, then, in the barrack room—where little 
Colin had no right to be—for Deas had him by the throat, and was twisting 
the neck of him, when Fergusson and another joined in and gave him some- 
thing else to think about for a while. 

‘‘ Well, there was none of the Non-coms there, and it was nobody’s 
business to report, and Black Deas was a favourite with some and a terror 
to others, and there seemed an end of it—though Fergusson told me he kept 
an eye on the drummer, knowing these black men to have a long memory 
and small taste for a joke in them. 

‘‘ This had been forgotten by most a month later, when one evening in 
barracks the men were cleaning up, and a recruit read the paper aloud while 
an old hand polished his brasses for the sake of the reading and a dram— 
and this was what he read :— 

‘“* HM. Transport Crocodile, bringing a draft of time-expired men from 
Aden, has on board a curiosity ’—and so on. He read how someone was 
sending home to Windsor (or Balmoral, as the case may be) a pair of war 
drums they'd taken, with drumheads of human skin for parchment—and that 
they made grand music. 

“*T)’ye hear that, Deas?’ shouts Fergusson down to the drummer, 
who was in his cot next the door, and the men laughed, and Deas came 
up to hear, and the recruit read it over again while Deas stood and 
listened with all his ears. ‘ His cot is next mine,’ said one man, “ I'll not 
sleep the night.’ ‘It’s not tabby-skin he’ll be wantin,’ another told him, for 
the first man was aye boasting that he was of the Clan Chattan, the Wild- 
Cats. Then there was a bit of a tussle, and, by the time they were quiet, 
the black fellow had picked up the paper and read the thing for himself, and 
had sponcaway back to his cot again saving to no man what he thought of It. 

‘I’m thinking that Drummer Deas himself will be the only man to say 
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and more blood.’ The men heard it as [plainly as a spoken word; and 
when the bass-drum began on the march, the step would get quicker and 
quicker, and the very horses that the Colonel, the Major, and the Adjutant 
rode, were mad things, and called to one another like devils as they went. 

‘* At last, one morning, that battalion paraded on the Castle lL-splanade, 
to drill in the Queen’s Park. It was a grey day, so Fergusson told me, 
with an easterly Haar coming up like a winding-sheet from the sea, and, 
though it’s little enough that they thought about the weather, yet it was 
remembered afterwards that no one seemed lively but Black Deas. When 
he heard some chaps swear at the morning, he laughed and told them he’d 
make things livelier, presently, and help them to step out. 

‘“* You'd better tighten your ropes,’ said the Drum-major, who heard 
him, ‘or you'll get nothing out of that pet of yours.’ 

‘“* Will I not ?’ said Drummer Deas; ‘wait you and see! You'll be 
knowing I’ve new drum-heads in !’ 

‘Well, the Major was in command until the last moment, when the 
Colonel walked down past the main guard, and, climbing into his saddle. 
gave the word for forming column. 

‘‘He was riding a new mount, a big, young, Irish mare, that had been 
led up and down by an orderly at the north side of the parade till he came 
All this time the band hadn’t played a note, but now, at the word for 
column, it formed up in front at the foot of the esplanade, and the pipers 
got ready to play down the Lawnmarket. 

‘“‘ Play they did, until the Drum-major gave the sign for the brass instru- 
ments to take it up, and the big-drum began to mark time. 

‘It hadn’t given half a score of beats, and the men were just beginning 
to feel something strange—they couldn’t have said what—when down came 
the orderly-bugler, like fire, with word from the Colonel to stop that drum. 

‘“‘ His mare was fairly out of hand, and nearly in among the bandsmen 
—though what made him think it was the drum that did it—unless he 
felt the thing himself—I can’t say. 

‘* Well, the drum was stopped, and the mare quieted; the morning went 
on, and drill was finished; and here they came up the old High Street again 
in fours, with the Colonel at the head of the battalion, and the mare going 
as softly as you please, the Major and the Adjutant riding easy side by side 
in the rear, and the ripes in front squealing away between the tall houses, 
while the men faced the hill smartly and thought of dinner. 

‘‘Then, much the same as usual, up went the Drum-major’s staff, and 
the pipes made way for the others again, and Fergusson says he heard 
Drummer Deas laugh right out as he twirled his sticks and brought them 
thundering down on the new drum-heads. 

‘““What happened next, Fergusson cannot tell, whateffer. They will 
have been marching on, I suppose, but he cannot say—for the drum called 
to him, and, from that moment, he was more beast than man. Before he 
had heard six beats, he began to think what a fine place the city would be 
to fire and plunder. There was a pawnshop they passed that had a 
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pledge of his. He would cut the pawnbroker’s silly throat on his own 
counter, and come away with a sackful of loot—and still the drum called. 

‘‘ A bonny, wee lass leaned out of a window, and he swore he’d have 
her, too, and a dozen like her; but the lassie drew back as he looked, and 
Fergusson wondered—mistily, as a drunken man might—what had made 
her so pale and wild-eyed—and still the drum called. 

‘‘Then Fergusson saw blood running in the gutters—hot, smoking. 
He smelt it, and began to remember that the man on his left had put an 
affront upon him, six months since, which had never been fully paid. He 
saw how easy it would be to get in a thrust over the collar-bone. He felt 
for a knife, though the fellow was frowning hard, with an eye on him—but 
the drum still called, and nothing mattered to Fergusson. 

‘‘ There was likely to be as pretty a fight all down the High Street, I’m 
thinking, as ever was seen there—and that’s no small thing—for the devil 
was in them all, man and beast. 

‘“The Colonel’s mare plunged and reared straight on end, beating the 
air with her fore-feet and shrieking like a woman, then twisted out of the 
ranks; and the next minute the other two’ horses, that had been ridden 
with a loose rein, had come up the street like thunder, for all that the men 
on their backs could do—and there were the three horses savaging one 
another all across the street, through the ranks and back again, gripping 
where they could, kicking where they could, and the riders with no more 
strength over them than if the bits had been wool and the bridles, cobwebs. 

‘Where it would all have ended, God—and, maybe, Drummer Deas— 
only knows. There was but the drum beating now—for the horses had 
scattered all the rest of the band—when, on a sudden, the Colonel’s mare, 
letting fly at random, because the Major’s black horse had his teeth in her 
neck, sent her off hind-foot clean through the drum-head, and drum and 
drummer rolled in the street together. 

“Then, Fergusson says, men looked at one another as if they’d come 
out of a bad dream, and, two minutes later, they were going up the strect 
the same as ever, only the drum spoke no more—the new drum-head 
ycing stove In—and the Colonel, who had sat his new mare like the man he 
was, rode very stiff and fierce-looking outside the ranks. 

‘‘That night Piper Fergusson came up from the town near the time of 
the Last Post, thinking over these things as he came, and wondering what 
would be next. He was inside the gates, and making for his quarters, when 
whom should he meet, carrying a lantern, but a sergeant-major of Engineers, 
and the sergeant-major had a mind to go down to one of the old dungeons 
in the rock—mostly used for stores now—and would Fergusson go, too? 

‘“So Fergusson went, there being plenty of those holes that he’d never 
seen, and some of them scarcely used; and they turned here, and they 
twisted there, going down into the bowels of the piace and making it groan 
Ww - their footsteps. 

‘Just as Fergusson was going to ask if there wasn’t a risk of going too 
low and getting into hell-fire, the sergeant-major of Engineers stopped. 
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‘‘* Flere we are!’ says he, giving Fergusson the lantern to hold and 
fumbling with his keys. 

‘““* Listen! Who’s here, besides?’ says Fergusson—for he thought 
there was a step behind him, and he twisted the lantern about to see. 

‘‘He might as well have tried to light the Valley of the Shadow with a 
night-light—so he told me—for the blackness was like a deep sea outside 
the glimmer of the silly candle. 

‘** Devil a soul here, besides!’ says the sergeant-major, laughing, and 
shoving a big key into the key-hole—but Fergusson could have sworn 
that someone else laughed, too, and said so, feeling out of place there, and 
not having his pipes with him. 

‘“* * Echoes,’ says the sergeant-major. ‘ Just your blooming havers.’ This 
he repeated, being an Englishman and more apt to use a strange word 
when he got hold of it—‘ havers,’ of course, I’m meaning (not the other 
one)—than the folk would be that it belonged to by rights. 

‘‘ With that, the sergeant-major pushed the door open, and Fergusson 
followed him in, not much liking to stay outside. If he could have seen 
anybody, that would have been different, as he told me. 

‘‘ Well, the sergeant-major found what he wanted—a tool of some sort— 
and did the honours of the place, he being upon his own ground. He told 
Fergusson how far they were below the surface and how thick the outer 
wall was, and how, even at midday, he needed a lantern, because all God’s 
light that ever got there came through a slit in ten feet of masonry. 

‘“‘* Safe?’ he says, when Fergusson thought a prisoner would be safe 
there. ‘Safe! You might pack the place from end to end with prisoners, 
and, if they all shouted until they died, there’s not a soul in the place would 
lose a wink of sleep.’ 

‘“‘*Not that they were satisfied with getting folk in here and shutting the 
door,’ he went on. ‘There’s a ring in the wall of that off-place at the far 
end and a bit of chain still to it.’ 

‘‘ With that, he took the lantern from Fergusson and picked his way to 
the far end, and, as the light fell on the end wall, Fergusson, following, saw 
there was a hollow in it, maybe six feet square. ‘ There's the ring, you 
see, high up there,’ said the sergeant-major, lifting the lantern above his 
head; ‘and there’s the chain—the Lord knows how old, and—oh! my 
God! What's this? My God! What is this?’ 

‘‘ The change in the man’s voice, Fergusson said, made his heart stand 
still, and then jump to his mouth before he could look to see what could 
be seen. 

‘‘Then, taking a pace to the front, he looked over the shoulder of 
the sergeant-major who stood stiff and still—only the light flickered a bit 
because his hand shook. 

‘‘And first he saw the ring on the wall and the bit chain hanging 
from it. Then his eye travelled down the chain to the ground, and there 
it stopped—dead. For on the ground was what Fergusson would not give 
anameto. He called it a ‘heap’ sometimes, and sometimes a ‘mess,’ but, 
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the lantern, and, through the open door, they heard feet go flying up the 
stairs like the wind, and a muttering, chuckling laugh that went with them. 

‘‘There was no staying there for those two—with that Thing in the 
corner—and they were up and after. But even the sergeant-major could 
not tell his way in the dark—troubled, too, maybe, by thinking that the 
Thing in the corner might gather itself up and come, too—and three times 
he took a wrong turn, and three times they had to get back. 

‘At last, as they were feeling their road where two stairs met, ‘ What’s 
that ?’ says Fergusson, in the sergeant-major’s ear. Then they both stood 
quiet, thinking a sound might guide them—and they heard a drum. 

‘© Tt was a cracked, weak, pitiful drum. A drum that would have made 
a man laugh in the daylight; but it took those two up the stair, I’m thinking, 
quicker than any sound could have done, and soon they stood in the shadow 
at the stair-head, looking out on toa bastion at Drummer Deas, for Deas 
it was, and none other. 

‘‘ He stood on the bastion facing inward, twisting his drum-sticks and 
beating away for dear life. What he looked. at they could not see, but he 
faced them and looked at something between, grinning with set teeth in 
the moonlight, and, every few seconds, he took a half-pace to the rear. 

‘“¢Wheel you round to his left and I'll take his right,’ whispered the 
sergeant-major, ‘aod we'll rush him.’ Rush him they did, but it was never 
meant that they should get him. For, as they came on, Drummer Deas, 
with the same set grin on his face and without so much as looking at them, 
took two full paces to the rear, then staggered as if someone had pushed 
him, threw up his hands, and went over without a word, drum and all. 
There was never a sound but the drum hitting twice as it went down, and, 
when they crawled to look over, there was never a thing to be seen, below 
in the ditch, but the white glint of a new drum-head. 

‘Well, a party went down and brought his body in, along with the drum 
that they found lying across it. Somehow, the empty guard-room was 
chosen for him, and he lay there all that night, with the smashed drum at 
his side and the drum-sticks in his clenched fists, where they left them. It 
is well known that he beats a broken drum once a year all round the walls, 
and then lies in the guard-room till ‘revalley.’ ” 

Piper Maclean was silent now, attending to his pipe which had burnt 
out long before, and I, listening in the sudden silence, almost imagined 
that I could hear the silly, futile note of a broken drum up on the Castle 
walls. 

‘‘What of the Thing?” I asked. 

‘“ The whole battalion was turned out for the funeral of the ‘boy, Colin 
tive days later,” said Piper Maclean, ‘‘ and they do say that in the coffin 
with the rest were the new drum-heads of Drummer Deas.” 

‘© Good heavens! Had he made them himself ?”’ 

‘‘T cannot tell you, Dr. Tregenna, sir,’ said Piper Maclean, rising. ‘I 
am no drummer, thank God! and I’m thinking I never will be. The pipes 
are good enough for any Maclean that ever was, whateffer !”’ 
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In the old Andalusian cities, sufficient of the native custom and 
colouring exist to this day to give the café life a cachet all its own. 
In Florence, even a Spanish dancer of undoubted charm and grace, 
whom I once watched in a café, had abandoned the graceful costume 
of her country for something more 
modern, less effective, and quite 
vulgar. She shared the common 
fate of being heartily hissed, and, 
after all, if she had kept more 
strictly to the traditions, she might 
have fared even worse. 

Milan, too, boasts many cafés, 
the names and styles of the Eden, 
Gamboini and Biffi occur to me 
as I write. They, too, are intensely 
modern, though the comparative 
absence of English and American 
visitors—Miulan has a dozen theatres 
—enables them to show some slight 
difference from the others to which 
the modern tourist comes. The 
types are intensely Italian, and, to 
make up for it, you often find Swiss 
and German waiters. In my rambles eee re ery te 
through Milan I have seldom 
found the smaller cafés very crowded. The poorer classes share with 
their more fortunate brethren a passionate love for the opera, and, with 
the Scala and so many other theatres of smaller size and lower price 
at their disposal, they seem to give what they have of time and money 
to music. The Gamboini is the most interesting café I have seen 
in Milan, and the best time for a visit is Sunday afternoon or evening, 
when the place is so crowded from end to end that you must go early 
or be content to find a place at the back of the gallery, to which the 
babble of conversation and the sound of music come borne on the 
hot, stifling air that comes from below, and you can see nothing beyond 
the tables of perhaps two immediate neighbours. The music is better 
at the Gamboini than at any other café in Milan, except when the 
lady orchestra performs. The ladies make up in charm what they lack 
in talent—it follows that they are very charming. 

Rome, the metropolis of pilgrims and visitors at all times of the 
year, can claim no remarkable café outside the region of her slums 
and of the Italian slum café and all that pertains to it 1 purposely 
refrain from writing. Unless a city has a convention, the succeeding 
waves of tourists beating against its unresisting mode of life will fashion 
what they most desire. These innovations do not fairly represent the 
native life; you may put an American bar amid the ruins of the Coliseum, 
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‘“‘ You remember last year,” he said. 

Mrs. Bountiful winced. They both remembered last year; it had left 
a livid weal upon their memories. Mrs. Bountiful had determined to 
ameliorate the cabmen. She had sent the maid to the neighbouring cab- 
rank with a huge tray laden with fragrant tea and cakes. Several loafers 
had molested the maid, and the tray was dropped and the pavement reeked 
with stagnant pools of tea and floating cake. Mrs. Bountiful, weeping, 
prepared another tray-full similar to the first. The maid flatly refused to 
immolate herself a second time. 

‘“* Douglas,” said Mrs. Bountiful to her son, ‘‘ will you take the tray over 
this time? You're not afraid, I hope.”’ 

Bountiful junior expostulated. Mrs. Bounttful cast insidious imputations 
on her son’s courage. Bountiful junior in a frock-coat, departed, inwardly 
cursing, with a tea-tray. Medals and monuments have been gained for less. 
Several small boys followed and made pecuniary offers for cake. Two of 
the aforesaid loafers trenchantly remarked, ‘‘ Now we shan’t be long,’ and 
another pulled the tails of Bountiful junior’s frock-coat. 

Bountiful junior gripped the tray; his teeth drew blood on his lips. 
When he reached the cab-rank there was one solitary driver sitting reading 
in his cab. 

‘‘ My mother, at No. 24, has sent this tea for the cabmen,’’ he hissed, 
through his teeth, in a voice that was far from charitable. 

The cabman looked at the tea; his enthusiasm was not marked. 

‘‘ They’re all over at the public-’ouse,”’ he said. 

‘Well, go and tell them,” growled Bountiful junior. 

The cabman rose leisurely and left his cab. He returned in a few 
minutes. 

‘‘ They don’t want no tea,” he remarked. ‘‘ They’re going to ‘ave their 
dinners in a hour.” 

‘‘ Well then, do something with the beastly tea,” said the infuriated 
barrister. ‘‘I’m not going to take it back.” 

The cabman looked at Bountiful junior. He marked the youth’s 
agitation, and he was a considerate cabman. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, slowly, ‘‘if yer wants it got rid of He took the 
jug of tea and milk, and raised it to his lips. His gullet rippled convul- 
sively, but he did not flinch. When he put it down the vessel was empty. 
’Twas thus that Socrates drank the hemlock. 

‘‘For goodness sake, get rid of the food somehow, and send back the 
things,’”’ said Bountiful junior, and left the cab-rank. Outside, he walked 
straight up to the loafer who had pulled his coat-tails and hit him in the 
eye without preamble. The loafer was filled with the courage born of gin. 
Acriter pugnatum est. The vow was expiated. Bountiful junior returned 
and put on a serge suit. 

The cabmen did not return the tea-things. The maid had to fetch them 
on the day after Boxing Day, and the food was uneaten and two of the 
cups were broken. Therefore, when Bountiful junior said to his mother, 
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the organ-grinder’s round here, so that it will be ready for the poor old 
fellow when he comes at five.”’ | 


‘‘ Let me see; his days are the first and third Saturdays, aren’t they?” 
said Bountiful junior. 


““He comes and plays every Saturday,” said Mrs. Bountiful, 
seriously. 

Eventually, after some argument, Bountiful junior was despatched for 
‘“Shooey.”” As Mrs. Bountiful had predicted, his discovery was not 
a difficult task. He accompanied our barrister to No 24, where Mrs. 
Bountiful unfolded her plans to him in the hall. ‘‘ Shooey ” was overjoyed ; 
‘““Shooey "’ was touched; ‘‘Shooey’’ wiped away a tear, and made an 
affecting allusion to ‘‘ the kids at home.” As he had ona previous occasion 
with some cynicism avowed himself to be unmarried, and was known to 
possess no home, the statement might have appeared somewhat 
compromising; but Mrs. Bountiful made allowances. ‘ The joy,” 
suggested Bountiful junior, afterwards, ‘‘ has turned his brain.” 

Mrs. Bountiful gave the man a letter to the greengrocer’s wife, asking 
her to ‘‘ lend this poor man a basket” to fetch the dinners in. ‘‘ Shooey ”’ 
departed gratefully, promising to be back before five o’clock with the organ- 
grinder’s dinner. 

Shortly before five, Bountiful junior, who was looking out of the 
window, saw an old pair of his own trousers advancing down the street 
under a hand-organ. He announced the news to his mother, who tripped 
out on to the doorstep to meet ‘‘ the poor old fellow who came so faithfully 
for his penny every Saturday.” 

‘“‘ I’ve got something for you,” she said, with suppressed excitement, 
endeavouring to break the news gently. 

‘‘Oh!” said the organ-grinder, stolidly. 

‘‘It’s a Christmas dinner,” said Mrs. Bountiful, with a happy smile. 

‘‘Umph. Where is it?’’ asked the organ-grinder, without emotion. 

‘It isn’t here yet,” she replied; ‘‘ but if you’ll wait, I’m expecting it 
here every minute. It ought to have been here before now.”’ 

‘‘IT wanter get ’ome early ternight,” remarked the musical 
gentleman. 

“ Well, if you'll go and play round the squares for a quarter of an 
hour, it’s certain to be here then,’ suggested Mrs. Bountiful, con- 
ciliatingly. 

“Orl.right; I don’t mind a quarter of an hour,” conceded he, and 
departed. 

‘He doesn’t seem very keen, does he 7” said Bountiful junior. 

‘* The lower orders,” returned his mother, ‘‘are seldom demonstrative.” 

* How about ‘Shooey’?* asked Bountiful junior. ** By the way, it’s 
time he was here.”’ 

Mrs. Bountiful began to look anxious. 

‘“ He cometh not,” said Bountiful junior. 

In a quarter of an hour the organ-grinder returned. 


? 
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‘‘Oh, I am so afraid he may have come to some harm,” said Mrs. 
Bountiful, before she went to bed. 

‘‘ Possibly, by now,” replied Bountiful junior, cynically. 

Next day, Mrs. Bountiful sent her son across to the public-house for 
news of ‘‘Shooey.’’ He had not been heard of since the previous 
afternoon. The greengrocer’s wife had heard nothing either of ‘‘ Shooey ” 
or the basket. On Boxing Day both were still mysteriously absent. 

‘‘ Another has been added,” said Bountiful junior, ‘‘to the list of 
London’s unsolved mysteries.” 

A day afterwards, Bountiful junior was going round to the post-office 
when he was hailed from her shop by the greengrocer’s wife. 

‘““’Fre,” said she, with the courtly polish of her class, ‘‘’ave you ’eard 
about ’im?”’ 

‘‘ About whom ?”’ said Bountiful junior. 

*¢°?Im what you calls the Biblical kerricter—‘ Shooey.’ ’ 

Bountiful junior asserted his complete ignorance as to that nobleman’s 
movements or whereabouts. 

The greengrocer’s worthy spouse bridled. 

‘Well, then, p’raps you don’t know what’s ’appened to that there 
basket, and my boots?” 

Bountiful junior assured her that he had no exclusive information 
about either basket or boots. 

His fair interlocutor related the facts to him with asthmatic interjections. 
She had obtained the story from a gentleman friend of hers who was a 
policeman in Camden Town. 

It seems that the greengrocer’s wife, in lending ‘‘ Shooey ” the basket, 
had, at the same time, entrusted him with a pair of boots to take to be 
repaired. ‘‘ Shooey”’ had sold the basket, pawned the boots, and disposed 
of the dinner-tickets at less than cost price. On these proceeds he had 
got drunk. ‘‘Shooey’’ was not a man who was used to half-measures—in 
any sense ofthe term. ‘‘ Shooey’s”’ drunk was not an ordinary, amateurish 
drunk ; it was the genuine professional drunk of a man who knew his 
business. When ‘‘Shooey” got drunk, he broke things—other people’s 
things. ‘‘Shooey” broke things in Camden Town, and was sent to prison 
for a month. 

‘‘Wot I wants to know,’ 
basket and my boots ?”’ 

Bountiful junior remarked that he had not seen them about, but that, 
should he do so, he would certainly communicate with her. 

The greengrocer’s lady became heated and fetched her husband. In no 
measured terms she demanded basket and boots from Bountiful junior. 

Our barrister became litigious and adopted a forensic tone. Tor the 
basket, he said, his mother would make reparation, but both he and _ his 
mother refused to hold themselves responsible for the boots. 

The lady became excited, not to say vituperative. Mrs. Bountiful, she 
urged, was responsible for the character of any gentleman whom she 
introduced to respectable greengrocers. 
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guns, and by a feu de joie of the infantry, and thus one of the most 
magnificent spectacles of mdédern times came to an end. 

We may fittingly conclude this sketch with a description of another 
brilliant scene—an -eye-witness’s vivid account of Lord Curzon’s recent 
installation at Government House: 

“At the top of the steps stands the Viceroy, and on it are clustered 
high officials in gold and blue, soldiers in scarlet uniform, naval officers, 
and native chiefs one blaze of diamonds. Facing the steps on the green 
turf is drawn up a red line of British soldiers, and flitting to and fro in the 
grounds are turbaned attendants in their scarlet dresses. Beyond the girdle 
of palms, plantains, and feathery bamboos that encloses the grounds of 
Government House rises the lofty row of houses which the Italian 
architects built in the days of-uld. They are gay with flags and bunting, 
and the spacious verandahs are enlivened by the costumes of the fair dames 
who have come to see the procession. The roofs are a mass of colour, 
for they are crowded with natives draped in their clothes of dark red, 
bright orange, and rich green. A boom is heard—it is the first gun of the 
salute; then, a hum of voices; then, a loud English cheer. A clatter of 
_ hoofs, and through a lofty gateway come at a fair trot the troopers of the 
Body-guard in scarlet uniforms—magnificent men on splendid horses; a 
carriage with four horses and Eastern postilions in dresses of red, black 
and gold, containing the future Viceroy and Vice-Queen, follows. Then, 
as she alights amid the saluting of the troops, there comes across the 
memory Burke’s most famous purple patch. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal meets Lord Curzon at the lowest step, and leads him up the tall 
flight. Lord Elgin advances to the edge of the landing to receive him, 
and, as soon as the introduction to the members of the Council is over, the 
Viceregal party enters the Marble Hall. . . . . The Council Chamber 
is bright with suits of blue and gold, scarlet uniforms, and the rich 
apparels of native chiefs. Scindia, a short, stout, typical Mahratta, is 
dressed in a pink silk surtout with a row of priceless pearls round his 
neck. Pattiala is attired in a silken white suit, and diamonds cover his 
breast. Near him stands a chief from whose turban gleams a magnificent 
diamond star. There is the Maharajah of Cashmere in the uniform of an 
English General. Nobles and Chiefs from all parts of the vast Empire 
are present to do homage to the new representative of Her Imperial Majesty, 
the Empress of India. All bow as Lady Curzon, preceded by an arde-de- 
camp, enters the room. . . . . Now, at the appointed hour, there 
enters a young statesman to whom the great and perilous task of governing 
an Empire is to be assigned. Dressed in plain black, the future ruler 
takes his position on the dais, and his Counsellors, in uniforms rich with 
gold, stand in a semi-circle around him. The Home Secretary reads the 
Royal Warrant, after which, Lord Curzon bows, the troops outside present 
arms, the bands strike up the National Anthem, and a Royal Salute 
announces that the millions of India have passed under the sway of the 
new ruler.” 
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exception of Mrs. Bantock, who, as I have stated, has to take very great 
care of herself) of singularly robust health, and, of course, such ailments 
as they may have, from time to time, can be more efficaciously treated by 
reason of their wealth than, for example, my own. I sometimes dream of 
a time when, by the improvement of medical science, such people as the 
Bantocks, having means to change their climate at will and to adopt other 
expensive remedies, may prolong their beautiful and useful lives indefinitely. 
I might mention other coarse troubles which they are enabled to avoid or, 
at least, to greatly assuage. But it is useless: I insist at once, with more 
than one philosopher before me, that it is the little things—as people think 
them—that matter. If the possible doubter to whom I have referred 
denies that such inflictions as Cousin Charlotte, or Moss, or the ruined 
hamper, are as severe, in reality, as the more common and obvious words 
he might name—over-work, insufficient food, and the like—I reply that he 
may never have had leisure to feel such subtle disturbances. A man who 
has to rough it and bear with ordinary anxieties has not the finer nerves to 
be distressed by such things; let him then, if he 1s ever inclined to grudge 
the Bantocks their money, remember the other side of the picture and pity 
their sufferings. 

The Bantocks themselves, however, do not ask for pity. They are con- 
tent to bear their trials simply and bravely. I sometimes think that they 
are too strong even to pity themselves. Certainly, they seem, in a spirit 
of gentle modesty, to rate their own sufferings less highly than those of 
ordinary people. A proofis that, while they will talk freely of the former, 
they dislike very much to hear the latter mentioned—their feelings are too 
strongly touched. Thus, when some incautious person mentions a case of 
extreme poverty, or illness, or other sad distress, Mrs. Bantock interposes. 
‘Oh, don’t talk of those horrid things,” she says; ‘‘I can’t get them out of 
my head.” 

But while the Bantocks show this keen pity for the common troubles 
from which they are free, they are justly indignant with people who incur 
such things by their own imprudence. They cannot easily forgive people 
who live beyond their incomes; they never live beyond theirs. (I have 
shown how even Tom’s extravagances, the failing of over-generous youth, 
were not lightly considered by his parents). They cannot forgive debts. I 
used at one time to relate to them experiences of county-court officials, sent 
to collect my own poor obligations, and the like, and they used to laugh 
vood-naturedly at my humorous misfortunes, but, after a time, Mrs. Bantock 
spoke sternly to me. ‘It’s your own fault,” she said. ‘‘ You ought not to 
have run into debt. My husband tells me that, even in his poor days,’’—she 
alluded to the £800 a year period which lasted for two years—‘‘ he never 
owed a shilling.” It occurred to me that, if I had had half Mr. Bantock’s 
income in his poor days, I should not have owed a shilling, either, but I did 
not doubt she was right and bowed my head meekly under the reproof. 

But, with this exception, the Bantocks, I am sure, are full of keen, if silent, 
sympathy with the troubles of others. Not, however, that they encourage 
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his shares in time to avoid loss; he made (he told me) only a few miserable 
thousands out of it. I was greatly comforted by his noble example of © 
patience. 

But perhaps I have enlarged enough on the Bantocks’ virtues in 
misfortune. I hope I may have brought home the lesson, which, in my 
humble way, I have tried to teach. And I do not wish to leave you with an 
impression of gloom and sorrow. If the Bantocks have their troubles, 
they have also much of the happiness and pleasure they so richly deserve ; 
were it otherwise, one would indeed despair of the world. They have 
a share of good luck, also. Mr. Bantock’s investments are often extremely 
lucky, and both he and Mrs. Bantock are often the recipients of legacies 
from relations. They grow richer every year, and every year strengthens 
their position among those whom England delights to honour. It is not— 
thank goodness !—mere titles and such irrational accidents that are valued 
nowadays—we have ceased to be snobs—it is people with solid merits and 
a solid stake in the country, like the Bantocks, who nowadays are valued ; 
not merely rich people, again, but people with high principles and refined 
tastes. The Bantocks are rightly more exclusive as time goes on; they think 
rightly that it is their duty not to waste their charming qualities on the first 
comer. Mr. Bantock has never cared, modest man that he is, to undergo 
the fatigues of Parliament, but Russell is to go into it at an early date, and 
will, no doubt, become a power in the land. There is talk of his being 
engaged to a Duke’s daughter. 

And amid the solemn circumstances and high ambitions of their lives, 
the Bantocks are not without those domestic joys, those joys of kindly 
sympathy which tend to make beautiful the homes of ordinary people. The 
parents are happy in the devotion of their children. Maud’s marriage has, 
indeed, taken her away, in a sense, from her family, her husband, Somers, 
being perhaps not fully conscious of the privilege of the connection. But 
Russell has never caused them a moment’s uneasiness, and if Tom and 
Ethel are at present just a trifle intractable, they will no doubt grow up in 
the image of their parents and follow in their footsteps. On Mrs. Bantock’s 
last birthday, Mr. Bantock gave her over a thousand pounds’ worth of 
diamonds, and she, on his, gave him a new pair of carriage horses. Such 
simple kindness they value more than mere riches. Indeed, I must have 
written inadequately indeed if I have left you with any impression that the 
Bantocks care overmuch for money. They disproved that in the affair of 
Moss, and, indeed, they gaily depreciate their wealth and go so far as 
humorously to declare that they cannot afford this or that. Mrs. Bantock 
is always pleased when seats are given her for a theatre. 

Sa I leave them in their troubles nobly borne and in their simple, 
beautiful pleasures. Valeant—until they haply ask me to dinner again. 
You join with me, I know, in my heartfelt wish for the continuance of their 


well-deserved prosperity. 
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two hundred years ago, brave Irish Generals went to Spain, and ruled its 
army, or became its Prime Ministers! So that the wonderful military 
genius of a people, only one-fifth of Englard’s inhabitants in number, is 
no new thing of to-day—it 1s an innate quality of the Irish soldier that he 
seems to have had born in him, this genius for command, for becoming the 
leading man in an army! 

And before we speak of the great Irishmen of these modern days who 
have made their country’s name to resound again with glory over all the 
Earth, let us look at a few of their predecessors. 

Foremost of Irish Generals of the past comes Patrick Sarsfield. It was 
at the battle of Sedgemoor, the last battle fought upon English soil, in 
1685, that Sarsfield, as an officer leading the Royal Horse against the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebels, first came into prominence. Here he was 
so severely wounded as to be left for dead for some time. But, like a later 
great Irish General (our present Commander-in-Chief), Sarsfield soon made 
those around him know that he was far from dead! To go through 
Sarsfield’s career would be too long for an article like this. We need only 
speak of his attack on the troops of the Prince of Orange at Wincanton ; 
his successes in Connaught, and his defence of Limerick, for James II.; his 
command at the battle of Aghrim; his splendid manipulation of the Irish 
soldiers who left the service of the House of Orange for that of the French 
King; his wonderful conduct at the great battle of Steinkirk; and his 
glorious soldier’s death on the bloody field of Landen. 

As to Sarsfield’s reputation, three opinions of famous critics will give 
the best evidence. Avaux says, ‘‘ He had more personal influence than anyone 
else in Ireland, and certain was he to be always at the head of his soldiers 
in the fiercest height of battle.’ Lord Macaulay says, ‘‘ Sarsfield’s 
courage and ability, on that day, gained the esteem of the whole French 
army,” and again, ‘‘ Sarsfield, the first of Irish Generals,” whilst the Duke 
of Luxembourg, commanding the French Army on ‘that day’ Macaulay 
speaks of, namely, the day of Steinkirk, though himself jealous of Sarsfield’s 
influence and ability, wrote specially to Louis, the French King, 
commending the Irish General’s notable bravery. 

Another coincidence. Sarsfield, hike Lord Wolseley to-day, had often 
expressed a wish to die on the battlefield. In his case it was granted. The 
title of Earl of Lucan had been conferred on him, but, just as no soldier 
of our times ever calls that present famous Irish General, Lord Roberts, 
anything but ‘‘ Bobs,” so Irishmen have ever called their hero of 
William III.’s time Sarsfield, and Sarsfield only. 

Amongst other great Irishmen of military fame in those days of fighting, 
who can forget the names of Butler, Earl of Ormonde, or of the great 
Macarthy ? Did not Butler fight at the head of his men, at the Boyne, at 
Steinkirk, and at Landen, in such a way as to earn the special praise of so 
great a judge as William III? Do we not know that he was fighting almost 
alone, and surrounded by the enemy, when he was struck down at Landen 
and would have been killed by the French but that they noticed a rich 
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On the River 77 


‘‘ Just the same as in passing through a cemetery; and, in fact, it is 
the most sinister of all cemeteries, for it is the one where there are no 
tombs. 

‘* To a fisherman, land has boundaries; but, on dark nights, when there 
is no moon, the river seems to be boundless. A sailor has not just the 
same feeling about the sea; for, although it is sometimes hard and cruel, 
it moans and howls; for the great, wide sea is always loyal, whilst the 
river is silent and perfidious. It makes no roar, but just flows along 
without noise, and this eternal movement of flowing water is more 
awful te me than the high waves of the ocean. 

‘‘Dreamers and poets tell us that the sea conceals in its bosom 
immense bluish countries, where drowned people roll about amongst the 
huge fish, in the midst of strange forests and in crystal grottos. The 
river has only black depths where drowned people rot in the mud. 

‘It is beautiful though, nevertheless, when it shines with the reflection 
of the rising sun and when it splashes gently along between its banks 
all covered with murmuring reeds. The poet has said, in speaking of 
the ocean :— 

‘**Q), flots ! que vous savez de lugubres histoires ! 
Flots profonds, redoutés des méres 4 genoux, 
Vous vous les racontez en montant les marees, 


Et c’est ce qui vous fait ces voix désespérées, 
Que vous avez, le soir, quand vous venez vers nous.’ 


‘Well, it is my belief that the stories whispered by the slender reeds, 
with their gentle little voices, are still more sinister than the dismal 
dramas told by the roar of the waves. As you want me to tell you a 
story, though, I will tell you of a singular adventure which happened to 
me, here, about ten years ago. 

‘‘T was living then where I am at present, at the house of Mére 
Lafon ; and one of my best friends—Louis Bernet—was living at C ; 
a little village a few miles further on. Louis has since given up boating, 
with all its free-and-easy life, and has gone in for a Government 
appointment. | 

‘Well, in those days, we always used to dine together; one day at 
his place, and the next at mine. 

‘‘One night, as I was returning home alone, thoroughly tired out 
and pulling my boat along with difficulty—for it was what we call an 
Océan, a heavy boat about twelve feet long—I stopped a bit to have a 
rest, just over yonder near those reeds, about two hundred yards this 
side of the railway-bridge. It was a glorious night—the moon was 
shining; the river looked quite dazzling; and the air was calm and 
still. 7 . 

“It was the peacefulness which tempted me, and I said to myself I 
would smoke a pipe before moving on. No sooner had I decided on 
this than I prepared to carry out my plan. I seized my anchor and 
threw it into the river. The boat, which was going along with the 
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current, went as far as its chain would allow and then stopped, and I 
took a seat in the stern on my sheepskin, and made myself as comfortable 
as possible. 

‘‘ There was not a sound to be heard; all was perfectly silent, except 
that, every now and again, I fancied that I could catch the faint rippling 
of the water against the bank, and I could see some of the taller reeds 
standing out in the most astonishing shapes and sometimes shaking 
backwards and forwards. The river was perfectly calm, and yet 1 could 
feel myself getting excited by the extraordinary silence which surrounded 
me. All the animals, and the frogs and toads, which are the nocturnal 
songsters of marshy places, were silent. 

‘‘Suddenly, to my right and quite near me,.a frog croaked. I started, it 
stopped again, and then there was nothing whatever to be heard, and | 
decided to smoke in order to divert my thoughts. Strangely enough, 
although I am noted for the way in which I can colour a pipe, I could 
not smoke that night. By the second whiff, I felt quite sick, and put my 
pipe out. 

‘‘T began to hum a tune, but the sound of my own voice seemed strange 
to me, so I stretched myself out full length at the bottom of the boat, and 
looked up at the sky. For some time I lay there quite still, but, presently, 
the movements of the boat, slight though they were, made me feel uneasy. 

- “ T began to imagine that it was making gigantic plunges, and that it 
was touching first one bank and then the opposite one. Then it seemed to 
me as though some being or some invisible force were drawing it gently 
to the bottom of the water, and then sending it back again to the surface 
only to draw it down once more. 

‘‘T was being tossed about as though there were a regular storm on; I 
could hear noises all round me; and, at last, I could bear it no longer but 
sprang up with a bound. The water was shining brightly, and everything 
was calm. I knew then that my nerves were a bit shaken, and I decided to 
move on at once. 

‘“*T pulled at the chain, and the boat began to move about. I could now 
feel something resisting, and I[ pulled the chain more firmly, but the anchor 
did not stir. It had caught on to something at the bottom of the water, 
and I could not lift it. I began once more to pull, but it was all in vain. 
Taking my oars, I managed to turn the boat round up the stream in order 
to change the position of the anchor, but it was quite useless, for it would 
not loose its hold. I was furious, and began to shake the chain about, but 
nothing stirred. I sat down again, quite discouraged, and began to consider 
the situation of affairs. 

‘Tt was out of the question to think of breaking this chain, or even ot 
getting it off the boat, for it was enormously thick and rivetted into a piece 
of wood thicker than my arm. 

‘‘ My one consolation was that the night was fine, and my one hope was 
that I should meet with some fisherman who would come to my rescue. 

‘‘ This adventure had calmed my nerves, so that I could at last smoke 
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so fast that I felt nearly suffocated. I lost all my presence of mind 
and determined to jump into the water and swim for it, but the next minute 
the bare idea of this made me shudder with horror. I pictured myself 
striking out blindly in this thick mist, struggling amongst the long grasses 
and reeds which I could not possibly avoid, my teeth chattering with terror, 
and neither being able to get to the bank of the river nor back to my boat, 
and then feeling myself pulled down by my feet to the bottom of the black 
water. 

‘‘T should in reality have had to swim against the tide for quite five 
hundred yards before I could have found a spot free from grasses‘and rushes 
where I could have got fast hold, so that, nine chances out of ten, I should 
not have been able to find my way through the fog; and I should most 
probably have been drowned in the attempt, good swimmer though I was. 

“I tried to reason with myself, and I was determined that my will 
should prove strong enough to conquer my fear, but, alas! there was 
something else within me beside my will, and that something else was fear. 

‘‘T began to ask myself what it was that I dreaded, and my brave Self 
jeered at my cowardly Self; and never before in my life until that day had I 
realised the opposition of the two beings within us, the one insisting and the 
other resisting, and each one winning the day in turn. 

“This foolish and inexplicable fear kept increasing until, at last, it 
became a veritable terror. I remained motionless, my eyes wide open, 
listening to every sound, and waiting. What I was expecting, I did not 
know, but I was sure 1t was something terrible. 

‘Tf a fish, just then, had seen fit to spring up out of the water, as they 
so often do, it would have been quite enough to have caused me to fall down 
stiff ina dead swoon. Making a violent effort, however, I did manage to 
prevent my reason leaving me entirely. I picked up my bottle of rum and 
took a long draught. | 

‘‘ An idea then occurred to me, and I began to shout for help as loud as 
I could, turning successively towards the four points of the horizon. 

‘‘ When my throat was absolutely paralysed, I stopped to listen , 

‘‘ A dog was howling in the distance, but that was all. _I_ took another 
drink, and then I lay down once more at the bottom of my boat. 

‘“‘T stayed quietly there, perhaps an hour or perhaps two hours, but I 
could not sleep. I just lay still with my eyes wide open and nightmares all 
round me. I did not dare get up, and yet I wished to most violently. I 
kept putting it off from one minute to another, saying to myself, ‘Come, get 
up!’ but I was afraid to make the slightest movement. 

‘Finally, with infinite precaution, I did venture to sit up and look 
round, but I moved as though my very life depended on the slightest noise 
that I made. 

‘“ When I did look over the top of the boat, I was fairly dazzled by the 
most marvellous, the most astonishing sight that it is possible to witness. 
It was just one of those phantasmagorias of fairy-land ; one of those visions 
which travellers from foreign countries are fond of telling us about ; and we 
listen, but do not believe them. 
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great full moon shining in the midst of a sky all blue and milky white. 

‘‘ All the creatures in the water were awake: the frogs were croaking 
furiously, whilst every second, first on my right and then on my left, I could 
hear the short, sad, monotonous note which the toads, in their sonorous 
voices, pour out to the silent stars. The strangest part of all was that I 
was no longer afraid. I was in the midst of such extraordinary surroundings 
that the most singular things which could have happened would no longer 
have surprised me. 

‘‘ How long all this lasted I cannot tell, for I began to get drowsy, and, 
when I opened my eyes again, there was no moon and the sky was full of 
clouds. The water was splashing dismally ; the wind was blowing; it was 
cold and very dark. I drank up all the rum I had left, and then, shivering 
with cold, I listened to the rustling of the reeds and the sinister noises of 
the river. I tried to make out some form in the midst of the darkness, but 
I could not distinguish my boat, nor even my hands when I held them near 
my eyes. Gradually, however, the thick darkness began to disperse, and, 
suddenly, it seemed to me that a dark shadow was gliding along near me. 
I called out and a voice answered me, for it was a fisherman. He came 
nearer to me, and I told him what an adventure I had had. He drew his 
boat up alongside of mine, and we, both of us, pulled at the chain together. 
The anchor never stirred. | 

‘It was beginning to get light; one of those dismal, grey, rainy, icy- 
cold mornings—just such a day, in fact, as must bring with it sadness and 
unhappiness. I caught sight of another bark in the distance and we 
hailed it. 

‘‘The man who was in it united his efforts to ours, and then, at last, the 
anchor gradually began to move. It gave way and we were able to pull it 
up very slowly, for there was a considerable weight on it. 

‘‘ Finally, we saw a black mass, and we pulled it up into my boat. 

‘“‘ It was the dead body of an old woman, and she hada heavy stone tied 
round her neck.” 
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Ursula was to be at the feast, of course. 

She did not care a button what her father might say or do, since he had 
locked her out, three months ago. He might lock her out again if he liked. 
She meant to act as she would. Long before then, a constant fretting had 
worn thin every thread and link that binds together father and child, often 
as much from pride and interest as love; and, on that mght, the last was 
broken. The affection that should spring in infancy got blighted and never 
blossomed into respect. She was ashamed, and cared not a straw for him 
and his grumbling. She could even talk outright of his meanness, to Jack 
or the widow, or to any of the neighbours, rather than it should seem that 
she held with his ways. She Jaughed to think that he had never suspected 
how she got in. 

For, as Ursula sat sobbing that night, without sound of footstep within and 
with scarcely a rattle of the latch, very stealthily the door opened, so slowly 
that the hinges scarcely creaked. Out of the gloomy darkness of the passage, 
white as a ghost and quite silent, came little Hannah Peach. Her feet were 
bare. She had on only the little short smock, just down to her knees, she 
wore at night. As she crept out into the porch and looked at Ursula in 
the moonlight, her face grew keen and eager with expectation. 

The child was excited. ‘‘ The maister, he zend tne on,” she said, 
speaking with the quick delight of one who looks for praise. ‘‘ But I run 
an’ stood to winder in the empty room above to watch for ’ee, Miss Urs’la. 
There, I couldn't shut my eyes nor bide abed for looking for ’ee to come. 
Zo I heard un bolt ’ee out. Zo I run down, Miss Urs’la——”’ 

She glanced from right to left to note whether Ursula carried anything 
in hand. Then she looked up again with eyes more wistful still. 

‘* That’s a good girl, Hannah. I shall remember ’ee. Run on up to 
bed to once afore your feet do get chilled ‘pon the stones. Run on, my 
maid. Ill do ‘ee a good turn one o’ these days.” 

The child drew back a little into the doorway, but waited. 

‘Did ’ee—did ’ee bring——? ”’ 

Then Ursula bethought herself. 

‘‘ There! ’’ she suddenly cried, ‘‘if I han’t a-forgot what I promised ’ee, 
Hannah. Good now! Well, I did think o’ it, too, an’ then it slipped out 
o’ mind. You shall have it. Don’t you fear, my maid. You shall u 

But with a sigh, Hannah, turning to the unlighted staircase, had faded 
out of sight. 

Yet, on the morrow, Ursula was as good as her word. She gave to 
Hannah Peach a lucky fourpenny bit with a hole in it, which she warned 
her never to part with whatever she did, for then she could never be out o’ 
money, come what may. 

This dazzling gift of riches, beyond her wildest dream, the little work- 
house orphan wrapped in paper, but night and morn took out to feast her 
eyesupon. All the week, for fear it might get lost, she kept it hidden in the 
toe of her Sunday shoe. But when she went to church, she carried it in her 
pocket, and, whilst she said her prayers, clutched it tight. 
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never could say no. Now, William was a Puckeridge all over. Nobody 
could ever lead him or frighten. Oh no, stubborn as a bull, and never to 
be turned when his mind was once a-made up. And quick and hot as fire 
if you did but thwart him with a look—ah! bless you !—fit to kill a man, 
when his blood was up. Though that might come of his roving life, for he 
softened most wonderful the last twelve month he lived at home. But then, 
William had a mole on his left foot, a sure sign that of a fierce, determined 
nature that nobody could cow. A’most all the Puckeridges had moles. 
A-put by a merciful God for some wise purpose, an’ a warning, without 
doubt. Now, Jack had never spot nor blemish from head to heel. But 
Jack favoured the Whites, and a White was always smooth as a woman. 

So she would go on by the hour; for the presence of Ursula about the 
place cheered her way, loosened the strings of her tongue, and lightened the 
burden of life. And la, there! Ursula was as sprack as a kitten and 
always ready to lend a hand. A capital good wife she would make one o° 
these days and no mistake. The mother in Rizpah warmed towards the 
maiden who was William’s sweetheart; for the heart of a true woman 
never grows so staid as to lose sense of the romance in marriage yet to be. 
- This wholesome frankness of the farm—where folk was natural and nothing 
was hidden, because there was nothing to hide—in spite of anxious hours, 
made the days pass by as sweet as summer. 

Yet, in the bosom of Ursula, that afternoon, was a growing restlessness 
that kept her all the time on edge, in spite of herself. She made a cup of 
her two hands, raised it to her mouth, and blew away the chaff over her 
fingers. After all this trouble taken, she threw the wheat upon the ground. 
Then, suddenly, she quickened her pace and strode up into the corner 
where the hedgerow meets the wood. 

Never, by word of mouth, had they agreed to meet ; but, sure as the day 
came round, somewhere or the other, quiet in the fields, she was certain to 
fallin with young Jack. If she did but pass along the hedge a-nutting, he 
must chance to come that way to pull the boughs down ready to her hand. 
But that afternoon he had not walked across. 

Not that she wanted him—not she. So she said to herself, witha toss 
of the head, as she hastened with quick steps upon the glistening stubble. 
He had his own mind to use, to come or stay away for all she cared. He 
was nothing to her, and never could be—more than a friend of course. 
Yet she cast another glance over her shoulder and gave one more look 
towards the gate. For though there were no more in it than warm blood 
and the joy of youth, Ursula felt neglected. She felt angry with herself, 
too, to be so vexed and disappointed because he was not there. 

Oh well! Some fine day before long, he would want her counsel, as he 
had many a time of late. He was always in some bother or the other, with 
no more headpiece over his shoulders than a great, overgrown boy. She 
could tell by his face when something went amiss ; and the very next time 
she could be too busy to listen to one word of it—so there. 

What a fool she was! Though, for that matter, a body can't help her 
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thoughts ; and other folk don’t know what you don’t tell, thank goodness. 

Close above her head the nuts hung thick. She stepped down into 
the ditch and climbed the bank, reaching up her bare arm to get at 
a cluster of six. 

From the wood behind her came a rustling of leaves and the snapping 
sound of bushes thrust aside. Her face brightened. Quick as thought she 
understood. To be out of sight of the harvesters, he had gone round and 
pushed his way through the copse. 

So he could not stay away then, even when folk were about, and he 
afraid that they would laugh. She climbed closer into the hedge. There 
was no need to take note of him until he spoke. 

‘“* Ursie.”’ 

She turned suddenly round and greeted him in surprise, as if his being 
there were the thing farthest from her thoughts. 

‘Hullo, Jack, then! What, is that you?” 

Then Jack, smiling, drawled his usual answer, never changing so much 
as a word. 

‘“‘T eyed ’ee out here, Ursie. Zo I thought I mid so well come up.”’ 

They looked straight into each others’ eyes and laughed. As to the 
little bit o’ flim-flam—that took nobody in. Each knew the other had their 
meeting full in mind. So the pretence only turned to mirth and put them 
at their ease, as it were. 

“Let's go an’ zit down a bit, Ursie, an’ talk,” ‘he begged of her, in a 
coaxing tone, and pointed to a stitch of corn hard by. 

She shook her head. 

‘‘ Tidden very likely. Not I,” she said, making much of what, after all, 
was but a very small matter. 

‘‘ But I’ve a-got something to tell ’ee.”’ 

An anxious look upon his face, altogether out of keeping with his happy- 
go-lucky nature, made her pause. 

‘“What is it? What foolery have ’ee a-bin up to, now?” she asked, 
sharply. 

‘“’Tis nothing o’ that. ’Tis something I do want ’ee to know, Ursie, 
most partic’lar.”” 

Her curiosity was awakened. In the next breath she gave consent. 
‘“‘Oh, well there! since ’tis but jus’ for a minute, I don’t so very much 
mind if I do.” 

The sun was some time past the south, but as yet the shadows were not 
long. Jack was in shirt-sleeves, rolled up to the elbows, fresh from his 
work. They walked across and sat down side by side upon the yellow 
stubble, against a cone of leaning sheaves that rose above their heads and 
sheltered them like a hut. They were so hidden that a person might have 
come within ten yards and gone again no whit the wiser that anyone was 
there. 

He took off his hat and threw it down upon the ground. 

‘‘Ursie,”” he began, in a whisper, leaning towards her, still with a 
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troubled look in his eyes, ‘‘do ’ee know your vather is at everything he can 
to get away Winterhays? He've a-bin to ’em an’ bid good money, so ‘tis 
a-told me. So much an’ nore ’an ’tis worth, so as to get us out.” 

The girl flushed crimson and her lips set firm. It was just such a bit 
of underhand craftiness as the mind of Jacob Handsford would secretly 
invent. Oh yes. To give these poorer neighbours, whom he hated like 
poison, the last push into the ditch would bring him the greatest joy in life. 
Her heart went with the Whites. 

‘‘But how do ’ee know ?”’ she presently asked, tn the quick, short manner 
that betrays a doubt. After all, it was scarcely to be believed that her 
father could bring himself to give more for anything than it was worth. 

‘‘T had it in to ‘‘ The Bear” of aclerk in to lawyer Winsford’s office, 
that Jacob Handsford, he went in 0’ Monday, an’ offered more ’an 'tis 
allowed at to us. For, he zaid, he could zee the widow ‘ud never be able 
to take it up—never in this world. Zo he thought no harm to speak in 
Lime, looking to what was sure to turn out. I do know ‘tis true, Ursie. 
I've a-played skittles wi’ the man, manies © times; zo he wouldn't tell 
mealie. But he dropped mea whisper never to fall behind wi’ the rent, 
or maybe they mid be glad o’ the chance to run word an’ take away the 
place to once.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed in a fury of indignation. She could see it all. 
She could hear the very tone of her father’s voice, saying that the Whites 
could never do at Winterhays. 

“*Tis all like un to be zo undercreeping and sly,’’ she cried, and the 
words became pictures upon her lips from the feeling with which = she 
uttered them. ‘‘ Hie do covet the fields because they do lie zo handy to his 
own. Am he do hate’ee all, too, like the very old Scratch hiszelf. He do love 
money zo dearly that he can’t abear anybody wi’ none to part wi’—or that 
do spend a shilling when he don’t. I wish somebody ‘ud do un out o’ it. 
Ido. It’ud do the heart 0° me good to zee un lost every penny-piece that 
he've a-got in the world.” 

From very stress of wrath she stopped. Then, because her anger must 
find something to fix upon—something that could feel it, as it were—she 
turned sharply upon young Jack. 

‘An’ why must you be wasting your money at ‘‘ The Bear,” then ; 
an’ at skittles an’ foolery, when it'll take every farthing you can beg or 
borrow to hold your own? I know what it'll be. Vather ’ull gain his 
ends, no fear! He'll follow an’ follow like a stoat ’pon the track of a 
rabbit. Why, you'll be out o’ house an’ home, as you do go on, afore 
William have a-got time to be back.” 

The youth's countenance fell. He looked down upon the ground and 
pulled up by the roots the stubble that lay close to his hand. His confusion 
. showed quite clearly how much he felt her taunts and how great the power 
she held over him. He was so crestfallen that he could not find a word of 


sense to answer. 
“PY—TIH never do it no more, Ursie.” he stammered, humbly, not 


daring to look her in the face. 
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It was the first unkind word she had ever spoken him. All their talk 
had hitherto been pleasant and her manner almost caressing. For, if she 
had an eye to his follies, well, he knew about the wasted milk; and so 
they took things lightly and laughed and were friends. They got along 
together as thick as thieves. He was straight, and strong, and fresh with 
the ruddiness of early youth. Ever since they danced at the revel, his 
fondness for her grew and grew beyond all hiding. It showed through 
everything he said or did. But what could that matter? Her two or 
three years to the good made her a woman, whilst he, although a man 
full-grown, was but a boy in mind. She had the wit to treat him like a 
youth and hold her place. And as for this “‘ calf-love ”—his unspoken but 
clearly discovered folly for one older than himself and out of all reach— 
well, he knew as well as the rest of the world that she was only waiting to 
wed with the man of her choice. 

It softened her to see him so put down. | 

‘‘ Well then, zee that you do do as I do tell ’ee.’”” She laughed with an 
air of having taken him under her wing. 

‘I will, Ursie,”’ he burst out warmly, in gladness at this return of her 
good humour. ‘“ For there’s nobeddy ’pon earth I do think o’ the zame as 
I do you.” 

‘* All very well, Jackie,’”’ she said, very slowly, and shaking her head. 

‘““*Tis true!” he cried, raising his voice and looking her straight in the 
face. 

‘‘Ah! But I bent zo foolish as to take in all I do hear,” she told him, 
and made a little grimace with her red lips. But although there was 
mockery in the words, in her heart she took delight to feel the power of her 
womanhood, and to know that it held him hand and foot as it were, and always 
at her beck and call. 

He grew more than ever in earnest. 

“Why, I’d walk barefoot a hundred mile to please ‘ee, Ursie. I would. 
I'd go through vire and water = 

She cut him short. 

‘‘ We don’t hear a sound o’ William,” she said, with a shy enjoyment in 
it too, and a glance at him to see how he would take the blow. 

His talk of what he would do for her was brought to a sudden close. 
All the eagerness and gladness fled from his eyes. Again he was dum- 
foundered, and looked down upon the ground. He twisted the long stubble 
round his fingers and crumbled the dry earth away from the roots. 

‘‘No; not a word,” he presently answered, gloomily. 

‘But you thought to, didn’ ’ee, Jack? she asked, fondling him again 
with her voice, for she could not leave him alone, do what she would. 
‘There, I can zee you did. You do show it by the look o’ “ee.” 

“Tis like this,” he said, grimly. He cast away the clod and struck the 
soil from his hands as he spoke; yet he did not dare to look up. ‘‘ If they 
had a-met wi’ luck, they must ha’ come into port wi’ the prize. But | 
reckon the French ships be scarce, and hard to fallin wi’. There’s a-many 
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have a-bin tookt, an’ many be afeard to zail, though I’ve a-got no doubt 
myself but what he’s right enough.”’ 

‘* But the other ship mid beat his.”’ 

‘“ Not very likely. She’s zo well found for her size as a real Queen's 
man-o’-war.” 

“Yet, for all that, mid turn out zo. An’ what then, Jack ?”’ 

He glanced up at her quickly when she spoke his name. There was 
something in her manner of speaking deeper than the mere words. Some- 
thing that raised a thought—a hope that died away at once and left him 
ashamed. 

‘“‘ He’d lie in a French prison to the end o’ the war,” he said, in a low 
voice. ‘‘ That is, if he should have the luck to live. For they do die of 
fever by the dozen, zo ’tis zaid.” | 

Ursula drew adeep breath, and her face grew very grave. She might 
have to live at home for ever (and that was worse than any gaol) if things 
turned out like that. 

‘‘ That mid be a longful while,” she sighed. ‘‘ Next-never-come-day, 
mayhap.” 

What with the matter of the land and doubts about the money—and, 
more than all, a secret feeling, unspoken but understood, growing up in the 
mind of each—a gloom and a foreboding had fallen over their talk. For 
both at heart were honest. Yet, as the eyes of Jack fell upon the face of 
Ursula, when she spoke about the dangers of war, that thought, at variance 
to his love for William, had flashed like lightning across his brain. Of late, 
he had gone in dread of William’s return. Even though his brother should 
come to-morrow with enough to get back all the farm, the moment of 
rejoicing, of meeting at the cross-roads where they parted to tramp together 
up Bratton Street, must fall upon him like a blow. | Ursula would take no 
heed after that. Ina month, or allowing just time enough to ask out the 
banns, she would be married. Again there came into his heart a wish that 
William might not come back. Clear and unmistakable, it lasted only for 
a moment—and was gone. 

They had been talking longer than they knew. A soft shadow from the 
wood fell along the slope of the hill right down to the sheaves against which 
they sat. The shouts of the harvesters came close up to the hedgerow, 
and the great voice of Malachi Webb, from the top of the load, kept 
asking, ‘‘ Well, where’s young Jack a-got to, then? Where’s young 
Jack?” 

‘“‘ He's only gone to courty Ursie Handsford for his brother William, you 
mid depend,” drawled great-uncle Tutchins, and the suggestion was received 
with a roar of laughter ; for all the relatives were again at Winterhays that 
afternoon for the widow's harvest-home. 

‘**Tis too much to put upon a young feller like Jack, then, I do call,” 
roared Malachi. , 

‘Not but what—he do do his best—by all accounts,” jerked out great- 
uncle Tutchins, out of breath, as he raised sheaf after sheaf on his pick. 
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Then they could hear his fat, double-cunning chuckle as the heavy load 
creaked on. 

‘‘T had better be getting back to the work, Ursie. They’ve most a-done 
there. There’s only this to carr’, now, an’ they’ll be here in a jiffy,” he said, 
in her ear. 

But the open talk of the harvesters had made Ursula cautious and _ afraid. 
She quickly laid one hand upon his arm to hold him from getting up until 
the waggon had passed over further from the hedge. 

‘“‘ Hearky!”’ all at once she whispered, and held her finger upraised. 
Then they both sat silent to listen. 

Sure enough, close behind them could be heard a quick step rattling 
upon the stubble. It loitered ; sometimes stopping—and then again pass- 
ing on from stitch to stitch. 

They remained quite still. So far, they were out of sight. Like as not, 
whoever it might be would come and go and never dream that anyone was 
nigh. 

Then from behind them strode the widow. She stood, tall and gaunt- 
looking—for worry and summer work when days are long had made her 
thinner than formerly—beside the sheaves next-by. Her face was stern and 
angry. She, too, had overheard. That folk calling themselves kin should 
talk like that made her blood boil. She could scarcely keep from going 
there right and calling great-uncle Tutchins a fool to his face. Only then 
he would go home, now when the work was done, and that looked as if she 
saved a supper. But although the widow would find meat and drink of the 
best for anyone who came to her house, there must be no joking at her 
expense. She would give it to great-uncle Tutchins even now. Ah! wait 
until by-and-bye-night, when he got up to go and held out his hand to bid 
good bye. Then she would hold herself up to her full height and say, ‘‘ No, 
Girt-uncle Tutchins, I’ve a-made ’ee welcome all alike, but I do only 
care to shake hands wi’ my true friends.” Or, better still, perhaps, to shake 
hands and let him tell how wonderful well he had enjoyed himself. and 
then say, ‘‘An’ glad I he to hear it. Girt-uncle Tutchins, sure, but I 
should ha’ bin better pleased wi’ your company if I could ha’ felt better 
pleased wi’ yourzelf.” 

An’ then he would look up all in wonder-like, and ask, ‘* What's that 
then ?”’ and she could up and tell him straight out, how, being her own 
uncle by name and blood, she did take it to heart that he should hollar ill 
of his own kin to the four winds for all the world to hear—though as to 
Malachi Webb, she would say, turning roundto Malachi with the same, he, 
of course, being only second cousin first removed by his mother’s side, and 
well known to have more tongue than sense, and to talk more than he could 
stan’ to—well, his words being the chakle of a born fool, good or bad, 
weighed of no consequence. 

Let them see how they liked that, and what their feelings must be, there 
before everybody, after they had sat down to so fine a green goose as ever 
was fork stuck into. 
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Yet, though this excitement was fermenting in the widow’s brain, all her 
mind seemed bent upon the wheat. She stooped to pull a handful of green 
stuff, thistles and poppies, from amongst the reed, for it is always the weeds 
that heat and spoil the good crop. She twisted it together tight to find if 
it were full dry; and looked at it with all the doubtsome care for prudent 
husbandry that falls upon a woman lone and husbandless. ‘‘ Please God, 
we ben’t a day too quick,” she muttered to herself--then turned her head 
and saw young Jack and Ursula only a few yards away. 

Then folk had reason for their talk ! 

Her passion for respectability, for a life upright as the wheaten straw 
and clean as the yellow apples on her orchard trees, so that no finger could 
be raised in scorn or laughter at herself or any of her belongings, was deeper 
even than the love of Jacob Handsford for his money. 

They were sitting on the ground close together, leaning with their backs 
against the sheaves, their faces turned towards each other the better to talk. 

Rizpah White was furious. The sight of them at that moment, the 
gossip of the harvesters still ringing in their ears, was more than she could 
bear. The waggons had passed out of hearing and they were alone. 
There was nothing to hinder or to put a check upon her tongue. The 
pent-up anxiety of months of widowhood, the wrath already burning in her 
heart, and now her anger and shame at behaviour giving good cause for 
talk, all found a voice, as with half a dozen hasty strides she stood full in 
front of Ursula, taking no heed of Jack. 

‘Zo this is the false-hearted, double-faced huzzy that you be,’’ she 
cried, stamping her foot, ‘‘to come up to house, day by day, wi’ a face all 
smiles an’ words so soft as butter, an’ all the while to be toling the boy 
from his work till the whole parish do bide a-grinning to zee how you do go 
on. An’ pretty going-ons, too, there must be for folk to talk as they do. 
Why, Girt-uncle Tutchins an’ the rest o’ ’em do know no more than the 
dead how you've a-crope away this day to hidey under the sheaves out 0’ 
sight. Yet they’ve a-zeed enough other times and places, zim-zo, to make 
the name o’ Ursic Handsford a bye-word all the country round. Buta 
maid wi’ her name in everybody’s mouth is no better than a fool, if she do 
think to wed an honest man. Why, William, if his pride is but half so hot 
as his temper, ’ull throw ’ee off like a wold shoe, when he do but catch a 
sound o’ what's a-said. An’ right, too. I do uphold un in it. For, if the 
Whites be poor, sooner ’an he should marry wi’ a thing of a flirtigig a 

Ursula, crimson aS a poppy, sprang to her feet. The word hit hard. 
Harmless as it sounds, it meant more than a mere flirtation and carried a 
reproach. It was a name to wound and leave a sting. 

‘An’ he’s welcome to do as he will,” cried the girl, choking with tears 
that were too proud to flow. ‘ An’ when he do come back, you can tell un 
zo—if he ever do—and let un listen to your lies so long as he do like. For, 
whether you be Whites—or Blacks more likely-—I’ll never come anighst 
any o’ ‘ee again—nor set voot across your door—nor sit down by your vire— 
not if he’s away ten year. An’, mayhap, ‘t’ull be you he’ll turn upon when 
he do hear the rights o° it, and then--—."’ 
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But, just then, the last load, leaning from the hill as if it were like to 
fall, came slowly jolting along the deep ruts through the gate; with it 
came all the harvesters, whoaing and shouting, as a wheel struck against 
the post. Thus, the dispute, so far as talking was concerned, must needs 
be brought to a sudden end. 

Smarting and quivering under the insult, Ursula turned away and 
hurried home. She would never look at one of them again. In her anger, 
she hoped with all her heart that her father would fiddle away the land. 
And serve the widow right, too. For what had Ursula ever done, more than 
pass a harmless word to have a laugh—unless ’twere to talk to young 
Jack for his own good ? 

As to the feast and all the rest of it, that had made life, of late, worth 
living, at that moment she gave not a thought to such things. She was 
carried away with rage to think they should tattle when she had done no 
harm. She was all the more angry because of a secret knowledge that— 
though she would never bring herself to break with William—her wandering 
fancy had alighted upon young Jack. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HALLOWMAS EVE. 


IT was near the end of fall. There had been frosts, and the elms were 
bare. The leaves upon the oaks at Winterhays turned parched and 
brown, and strips of orchard all along the hill looked black, with, here 
and there, a heap of shining, yellow apples gleaming out of the gloom 
between the rows of mossy, leaning trunks. 

From every little house and homestead down the road came the creaking 
of the cider-press, the sour smell of fruit, crushed between layers of straw, 
and dripping its juice down into the vat. The cider-making went on all 
day long; and, after dark by candle-light, Jacob Handsford stayed out in the 
pound-house, paring down the sides, and giving another screw to his apple- 
cheese. 

His habit now was to come in late, eat his bit o’ bread and cheese and 
drink his cup of cider by the hearth, and then to bed. When he went, the 
rest must go. So the time for talking was short, and he and Ursula had 
little or nothing to say to each other. He knew she no longer went to the 
Whites’, but had never asked her why. Ah! like enough the maid was 
affronted when they sent the little gimcrack sheaf to her father. For ‘tis 
one thing to laugh at a joke out in field. but quite another to see it 
a-brought home to your own door, like. In his double-cunning way, Jacob 
knew human nature well—the little weaknesses and the worst side of it, that 
is—so he only chuckled to himself and was shrewd enough to hold his 
tongue. To twit Ursula was to drive a maid of her spirit back into their 
arms. Ho! ho! wait a month or two; maybe Ladyday, or the Milemas 
after that, and Bratton would see the backs o’ ’em every one. No more 
Whites, Jacks nor Williams, up to hill after that. 
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The girl noted his silence; but that was his secret way, now he was 
plotting in his head 711 the while how to get hold of the land. 

She had never spoken to Jack since they sat together beside the sheaves. 
The talk overheard in the harvest field was a warning to her; for Ursula 
was straightforward and right-minded as a girl need be, except that, for the 
peace of her life, she was driven to fool her father when she could. But 
this was only his own craftiness turning back upon himself. It no more 
proved the maid dishonest than hot words spoken in anger can be taken as 
a sure sign of a bad heart. 

So, for the most part in pride, but something in fear, also, for her good 
name, she kept out of the way. He was out to plough one morning as she 
passed along the footpath through the stubble ground. Rooks were flying 
close above his head to pitch upon the upturned soil behind. Midway 
down the furrow, he pulled up his team and called to her. The field was on 
a slant, and open from below to all the world; so on she went, with only a 
nod and just his name to pass the time of day. And, yesterday, he was 
apple-picking in the orchard against the road. He left the tall, ashen pole, 
with which he knocked the red and yellow apples down, leaning amongst 
the boughs, and ran across to hedge, to wait to have a word as she came 
by. But Ursula caught sight of him and turned back. 

Yet, all day long, young Jack was in her mind. Doas she would, she 
could think of nothing else. She pictured him running in to catch the dog 
right under the bull’s horns, and she held her breath. ‘She remembered 
how he had kissed her after the revel dance. Then she dwelt on quiet 
summer evenings up to farm, and how they had sat together on a stile, 
whilst more than once he read out of a chap-book, bought from fair, how to 
call up in dreams your own true love by rubbing lemons on the four post 
bed, or how to see the man you were to wed, over your shoulder in the 
looking-glass. To tell truth, she had played with edged tools to the 
wounding of her own heart. Whilst she trifled with the boy, she hurt her- 
self. She had caught such an inkling after him she dared not go and talk 
—that was the longand short of it. For she went in dread of William, too. 
He was so hot and jealous, with such a way and a look about him when his 
blood was up, that made her tremble only at the thought. And sometimes, 
for a minute or two, her heart came home. There had been wild gales of 
late, and though their house stood under shelter of the hill, in the great 
open chimney every night she could hear the moaning and the mingled 
threats and wailing of the wind. The sound made her think of the sailor 
far away at sea. | 

The storm grew and rose into a tempest—then sank with a sudden lull. 

It shook Ursula to the very soul, and seemed to tell of a ship lost, and 
that William would not be lucky in his voyage. Then she would shudder 
and shrink back into the corner. He loved her true, and she softened in 
awe of the dangers he must undergo. 

Yet, if William should chance never to come back—then— 

At once Ursula shook herself free from what, for the second, was like to 
grow into a wish. 
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It was the last of October, and Ursula was in the kitchen alone. 
Quietly she went out to the door and looked around the barton and the 
stalls. The sky was clear and frosty. Millions of stars shone overhead, for 
it was quite night although the last pale glow of day lingered fading behind 
the western hill. Her father was still at work. The light of his lantern 
shone through the cider-house window and fell dimly upon the top of the 
black faggot-pile in the corner. 

Ursula tripped quietly across. With a glance at the open pound-house 
door, she noiselessly piled up an armful of sticks and logs—as much as she 
could hold and carry, hands, arms, apron and all—and made haste back into 
the house. She threw them down beside the hearth. Then she chose the 
biggest and the best, and hid them all about the place. A heap behind the 
settle ; a handful in the dresser cupboard; and a stick or two, the size of 
her handwrist and long and straight, she stood upright inside the kitchen 
. Clock. She had scarcely finished and swept the floor tidy of tell-tale bits of 
bark and scraps of dried moss, when her father came in. 

The fire was burning brightly and he sat down to warm himself, holding 
out his palms to catch the heat. For the last week or two he had been 
quite jocular—for him. Ursula had seen him like it, at times, before, but 
only when he had made a bargain or sold for more than he thought to do at 
fair. To-day, he had not been from home. She quickly put out his supper ; 
and, whilst he munched his bread and cheese, for once in his life, Jacob 
Handsford talked—really talked. Yet, even to-night, in the main —being in 
a merry mood—his conversation turned on other folks’ mishaps. 

‘“‘ There’s Malachi Webb,” he told her, looking round with eyes half 
closed and speaking mysteriously, as if in fear of being overheard, “‘ have a- 
lost two beastés. He can’t tell how. An’ last week his ho’se fell into 
ditch, an’ got so scammed he hant a-bin able to work un since. He’s 
a’most to his wits’ end to know what to do. He do talk loud that 
somebody have a-witched un, he! he! an’ do come an’ ride a_ ho’se- 
back ’pon the chest of un, every night of his life, so as he can’t sleep a 
wink. Ha! ha! He’ve a-bin to the wise-man up to Blackford to have it 
a-tookt off. For the wise-man have a-promised to put on such a spell as 
shall lay he that do trouble un in the Red Sea. I tell ’ee what ’tis, Ursie, 
Malachi’ll come to want. Fust, he’ll borrow an’ find it hard to pay, an’ 
then he’ll sink down an’ struggle on till he do drop out. Times out o’ 
number I’ve a-zeed the same.” 

Jacob turned back towards the fire and grimly shook his head. To the 
girl, witchcraft was so real a danger, that even to hear the word brought 
a shudder that crept to her very finger-tips. 

“Ah!” cried her father, again glancing sharply up, ‘‘ There’s more 
talk ’an truth in what they do tell us about that. Malachi’s ho’se ud a-bin 
pulled out if he had a-bin about. ’Tis they that do go away a-pleasuring 
that do find these things. Misfortune do drop in upon ’em when they be 
out, ha! an’ bide till they be back. Ay, an’ live wi’ ’em all their lives, like 
as not. Then they do blame it to witching. I wur never witched, myzelf. 
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But, Lord alive! Ursie,’’ he stopped, and then his voice fell lower and 
more secret still; ‘‘there’s they about do love un zo well that, if they could 
witch Jacob Handsford, they ‘ud never leave un wi’ a thread to his back.” 

Then he sat chuckling to think that, whatever might happen to a fool 
like Malachi Webb, it could never fall to the power of any man to work 
Jacob Handsford any harm. 

The thought pleased him so much that it sent a crumb the wrong way, 
so that he well-nigh choked and fell a-coughing to save his life. 

He was a spare eater, being so small, perhaps, and he laid aside his 
plate. He would have no more; and he stood up, the better to catch his 
breath again, there, inside the chimney. 

‘‘ But hearky, Ursie, the witch don’t live that can do un any hurt. Not 
in mind—nor limb—nor pocket. Zothere! Nor nobody can’t touch what 
he’ve a-got. An’ look here, maid, if you should chance to marry a careful 
man, one o’ my own sort, looky-zee, he mid come here to live, an’ we’d 
keep one house an’ get hold o’ more land. Ay, an’ do our work ourzelves 
wi’ little help an’ cost out o’ pocket. Then, one day, you should ha’ so 
much as any two round here. As any dree. You should, pon my life.” 

It was Ursula’s breaking off with the Whites and her woebegone look 
that had opened this tempting prospect before his eyes. 

Against the wall, opposite the window, stood an oak bureau, with 
drawers and a slanting cover, turning back upon rests drawn out each side, 
thus making a place to write. In it he kept the book in which he cast his 
figures, and there also he put away and hoarded any letter that might 
chance to come. To-night he did not go to bed at once according to his 
custom. He took a rushlight and went over to his desk. The lock was old 
and broken ; but no one in the house could read, and, such papers being no 
good to steal, Jacob had never put out money to buy a new. That night 
he stayed up full an hour poring over his book. 

Ursula sat upon the settle and watched him. 

What web was he spinning in his brain, now, that made him so busy all 
at once? And what was the meaning of all this talk? He bent his head 
close over the paper; for the rushlight gave but a spark, though, in the 
gloom of that part of the kitchen, enough to light his face and show his 
sharp nose and shaggy eyebrow against the darkness of the wood. His lips 
he held apart in eager expectation, as he set down monies with a crow-quill, 
very small and aslant in the margin at the topmost corner of the page, and 
added up the sum. The girl never liked him less than as she looked at him 
that night. So he would be willing for her to marry if the man had money 
and could work. What did he care so long as she was made to serve his 
ends? The want of hands to till and reap the farm had put this into the 
head of him, and, likely enough, in his eye he had got her future husband, 
too. She pictured the house and the other careful man like himself. One 
of his own sort! It sounded like a grim joke. As true as heaven, there 
were no two such in the wide world. She could have laughed outright if 
he had not been so near. 
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Then both his behaviour and words became linked in her mind with 
his scheming to get the farm of Winterhays. Putting these with what 
young Jack had told her before, she now felt sure of it, beyond doubt. 
The two holdings could be worked from one house—that was the true 
meaning of what he said. He felt so certain of carrying out his scheme 
that he was planning beforehand and counting up the cost. 

Ursula wished with all her heart that she could read. The desire 
was nothing fresh or new. Often before, with the thought of her own 
money—that money which she could not get—came a hankering to pry 
into his book and papers and worm out where it was put and what 
had gone with it. To her simple, country mind this was not a mere 
sum with so much interest added. It was that particular money, left 
her by will, by great-uncle Jeremy Handsford, had on such a day, 
and thereupon put out to use. To-night, also, there came upon her 
a craving to know what he was about—whether he had got anything 
settled for Winterhays. If she were only a scholar to find out! But 
then, to be sure, he would keep it under key, and 

Abruptly he got up, blew out the rushlight, and shut up the desk. 

‘*Come on, come on.” 

He snapped the words out with the fretful haste of one who has 
hindered time himself and now comes to hurry other folk. 

Ursula slowly rose and stepped out upon the floor. 

He went himself and lifted the logs, one at a time, from off the 
fire, and stood them upright in the chimney corners to go out. Every 
little stick no bigger than his finger he put back to save. Then he 
stooped, bending nearly two-double over the hearth, and spuddled and 
raked the ashes all abroad with a little pair of brass tongs. Ursula 
stood like a post, but did not offer to lend a hand. She had watched 
him at the like performance hundreds of times before, and hated him 
the more for it every night of her life. 

‘*Come on, come on.” 

He glanced around to see that everything was safe, and, sheltering 
his rushlight with his hand, went shuffling out of the door. 

Scarcely had he turned his head when the girl stepped behind him— 
hastily, with her foot, scraped a few of the glowing coals together in a 
heap, and followed close at his heels. 

An hour passed. The last flickering green flame had long gone 
out. Even the click of the cooling logs had ceased when Ursula came 
feeling her way back to the hearth. The shuttered kitchen was darker 
than the night. Though she could have walked the house blindfold, 
and put her hand on cup or plate or tinderbox—as she did, without fear, 
every winter morning before light—she was afraid. She stopped to listen 
by the door. Then shut it fast without a sound, took up her store of 
sticks behind the settle, and went across and knelt upon the stones. 

The embers of a wood fire will keep alive for hours. A faint glow 
still peered through the white,ashes of the pile Ursula had made, and 
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she bent forward and blew upon it with her breath. It burst into 
a flame. She chose the smallest of her sticks and, snapped them off, 
reached for a few half-burnt and charred . logs that her father had 
laid aside, built them all together, and blew again. In a minute arose 
a crackling blaze that lighted up the place. Then, from here and there, 
she fetched her logs and soon made herself a roaring fire. 

She brought a low stool and seated herself in the middle, straight 
in face of the sooty, notched chimney-crooks upon which crocks and 
kettles used to be hung. For a long while she sat quite still. It had 
taken her much courage to creep down upon the errand on which she 
was bent. She had begun to undress, and was not clad the same as 
when she went upstairs. There was an old belief that a maid, who 
ate an apple and then combed her hair on Hallowmas Eve, might see 
the man she was to marry looking from behind her into the plasen. Her 
red hair, strong and thick, hung down her back, though some of it, 
from her leaning forward, had fallen loosely around her ears aud dropped 
in front over her shoulders. She had slipped off her skirt. Her short 
petticoat and her hose were all of crimson, and her shoes, brought 
down in her hand and just put on, a ruddy brown. The dancing fire- 
light shone and glanced and flashed and played upon her. There was 
something uncanny in her look, as though she were a witch, or, more likely, 
a maid bewitched, as, with lips parted, and half afraid to move, she 
stared into the flames. 

At last, into the pocket of her petticoat stole her hand. She drew 
out a handful of nuts and laid them in her lap. Then, taking heart, 
she hastily dropped a couple into the ashes. 

For a moment she hesitated. It was natural to say one thing, but 
all her wish and desire prompted another. Yet she must be quick. 

With a stick she pushed the first into the very midst of the heat. 

“William White.” 

Her lips did but just form the words, but made no sound. She thrust 
the other nut forward until the two lay side by side, and louder, but still in 
an awesome whisper, spoke her own name. 

‘Ursula Handsford.” 

He was her sweetheart, ‘in good right” as they say, but she watched 
the nuts with a sinking fear that the omen might prove fair. For they 
neither burnt nor burst, but stood together and blackened amongst the 
embers. 

The fire had blazed out its first fury, and glowed now with a steady light 
and quiet strength. A cricket kept chirping in the corner. The slow 
ticking of the tall clock, which the ear never heeded amidst the sounds of 
day, put on a mystery and solemnity in the stillness of the night. 

Suddenly, William went off with a crack that carried him back into the 
chimney; and the nut called Ursula leapt bang up against the red petticoat, 
so that the girl could not help a scream as she thrust away her stool. 

Then they were not made for each other. She breathed again. Yet 
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this was but half of it, after all. And now, eagerly, without wasting a 
second, Ursula chose two other nuts, laid them down upon the hearth, and 
pushed them among the live coals with her fingers, so that they were close- 
touching like peas in a pod. 

‘‘ John White,” she said, ‘‘ an’—an’—Ursula Handsford.” 

In a minute they were both afire. They burnt like candles witha steady 
flame, and went out near about together. Ursula first, as she might look 
to do, being the elder bya year or two. Truly, they were like man and 
wife, who live in union all their years, and fall to ashesin one grave. 

A thrill of gladness sprang up in Ursula’s heart. The two omens did 
nct disagree, but fore-tokened as she would have them do. There were 
times to try these things, and then the signs came true. And this was 
Hallowmas Eve, when all the pixies were abroad, the strongest night for 
spells of all the year. 

Yet, when she ate the apple, a hedgerow crab, there came no vision in 
the giass. . 

Close upon her delight followed a misgiving that this burning of nuts 
might mean little or nothing. It was so easy. Maidens for the most part 
laughed when they talked of it; though, to be sure, it had told the truth 
hundreds of times as they all could well vouch for. 

There flashed upon the brain of Ursula a recollection of a spell Jack had 
read out from the chap-book. It could bring up the very figure and 
presence of the man, just as he would be, even if the maid had never set 
eyes on him before. But the thought of that made her shudder. __ Besides, 
to do it she must go out in the dark. 

No doubt it was a sure thing. The very names of people who had done 
it and the places, too, were certain knowledge. She got up from her 
stool, walked half-across the kitchen, and then stopped. She had not the 
heart to goon. Yet it was nothing to do—to cross the barton and open 
the barn. Any other night, if needs be, she would have gone without 
thought. Scarcely knowing what she did, she went into the milkhouse and 
peered out of the window into the yard. From the deeper darkness under a 
roof the starlight without looked quite bright. She could make out the 
lines of the paving-stones, the pump, the tree upon which the milk pails 
were hung to drain and keep dry, the wall and gable of the barn. To work 
the spell aright, she must be unseen and alone. Everything was fitting. 
After all, it had been done hundreds of times, and nobody ever one bit the 
worse—or the book would have given a warning, certain sure. 

She drew the dairy-house bolt and went out, taking the barn’s key from 
under the eaves as she passed. She was to stand midway upon the barn‘s 
floor where they threshed the corn, with both doors open, and raise three 
times the winnowing sieve above her head. Then her future husband would 
pass through, the way o’ the wind, in his everyday dress, in the very 
appearance of his trade, calling, or degree. 

But having found courage to start on her undertaking, Ursula was carried 
forward, in spite of her fears, on a whirl of growing excitement. 
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All her preparations were quickly ready—the heavy doors pushed back, 
the sieve found—she scarcely knew how. 

At the back, the barn opened towards the fields, and above a dark line 
of orchard tops, but just below the black durn-head of the door, shone a 
great planet, sharp and bright, to which the stars around looked pale and 
small. There was nota sound of bird, or bat, or any moving thing, and 
barely a breath of wind. 

. The girl’s limbs shook and trembled so that she had scarcely strength to 
stand and raise her arms. But she nerved herself to the effort. 

Once—twice—— 

The sieve dropped from her hands. With a cry she stepped back, and, 
to save herself from falling, clutched the wooden wall that parts the raised 
threshing-floor from the bay of the barn. Something she saw that terrified 
her, brought her heart into her throat and stopped her breath, yet she could 
not turn away her eyes. Dim in the gloom, yet unmistakable in the better 
light of the doorway, stood the dusky figure of a man. It stopped—moved 
slowly towards her across the floor. Then stopped again. 

“‘ Ursie.”’ 

Her name was spoken in a low whisper that filled the barn and died 
away amongst the rafters and the roof. Yet she knew the voice of the 
young Jack White. She was afraid. She did not dare reply. Even if she 
could have found the heart to speak, she had no tongue to utter word, but 
still clung to the board, and held her breath in fear she might be heard. 

“Ursie. Where be? I saw the door ope as I passed along the path— 
gwaine home from uncle Moggses nut-crack night. We've a-had pretty 
high-digees sure "nough—what wi’ the bean-mow, an’ the hempseed, an’ 
one thing an’ t’other. I thought what you were up to, Ursie, when I heard 
the hinge go creak. I want to talk to ‘ee, Ursie. Where be?”’ 

So it was truly he and no ghost. 

The girl drew a deep sigh, half gasp and half sob. He stretched out his 
hand and groped and found her in the dark. At once she clutched him by 
the arm and held him fast. 

‘Why, you be all to a trem'le,” he began. 

‘Oh, Jack. I be gallied a’most to death,” she panted. ‘For little 
sooner did I raise my han’ than you walked in an’ I thought—I thought— 
I thought mid-be the devil did do it, Jack.” 

“Come onan’ zit down!” he begged of her. ‘*‘ Your vather brought 
in a wheat-mow, only to-day morning, for I chanced to zee un, myself. 
Come in on the sheaves. 

She was pliant asachild. He led her off the barn’s floor into the 
right-hand bay, and they sat down close together, side by side, very much as 
they were when last they talked in the harvest-field. Only now the widow’s 
open speech had said all that before was hidden! And Ursula’s wits were 
scattered, too, with the fright and strangeness of this unexpected meeting. 

“T thought I should never come nighst ’ee again, Ursie, to talk to ‘ee, 
that is. I did he in wait to have a word, but you did keep out o’ the way. 
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There, I’ve a-bin wild about ’ee, an’ I’ve a-bin a fool, too, an’ spended 
money an’—an’ all. You kep’ me out o’ it afore, by what you did use to 
zay. I don’t care now—not what do hap nor what I do do. For I do 
love ’ee dearly, I do, an’ always shall.” 

As he said it he drew her closer to him, but doubtfully, as if half afraid 
of meeting only with upbraiding. 

With a sudden impulse, the outcome of her fright, her fears, and the 
joy his words gave her, she threw her arms around his neck and held 
him tight. Her loose hair was across her cheek. He thrust his fingers 
amongst it and against her throat. There was no need of words. They 
kissed each other again and again, with all the burning gladness of a full 
love for the first time acknowledged. There could be no trifling—no 
disguising of their passion after that. | 

His kisses burnt her. She could bear no more and turned aside her 
lips. A sense of danger crept over her, a knowledge of the night, a dread 
lest another might detect the open door, as young Jack had done. She 
drew herself away and pushed him roughly from her. 

‘“‘T must go in,” she said, and the words sounded sudden and harsh. 

A recollection of William came upon him. He had loved and 
worshipped this elder brother in no half-hearted way. He would never 
again be able to look William in the face. 

‘Don’t ’ee go, Ursie,” he entreated, and took her by the arm. ‘‘ Bidea 
bit, an’ tell what we shall do.” 

He was ‘‘so wonderful easy-led’’ as Rizpah had before declared. 
Their love was come to light. There was no going back. He saw 
the plight to which it led them, but he relied upon Ursula already, and was 
willing, without question, to act as she might say. 

They stayed awhile and talked in the darkness. 

Neither one could see the faintest glimmer of the other's face; for the 
barn was lighted only by the open doors, and the bay in which the sheaves 
were placed was dim even in broad day. But she grasped his hand and 
held it on her lap. 

There came to Ursula a longing to explain and excuse herself. 

“IT tell ’ee, Jack, I—I was never in love wi’ William,”’ she stammered, 
in broken sentences. ‘‘ But I wur so miserable in the house. There, he— 
he comed along, an’ I liked un well enough—an’ I took un. Not but what 
I was that afeard o’ un, sure, that at times I did a’most love un. An’ if so 
be he had a-wed wi’ me—an’ took me out o’ it all—then I would ha’ loved 
un true. An’ I wur terrible upset the day he went. But there wur no 
depth in it, like. For I do tell ‘ee true, Jack, all my heart have a-bin zet 
upon ee, since the night o’ the revel.” : 

‘‘ Let’s marry to once an’ settle all,” he said. 

‘ But what o’ your mother? You be boun’ to live to Winterhays.”’ 

“Ay, you know, but once wed, not a word to be said.” 

“ And do ‘ee think Ursula Handsford is the one to come where she isn 
a-wanted ?”’ 
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‘* But she took to ’ee wonderful, Ursie—an’ would do again.” 

The widow’s words still rankled, and Ursula was proud. 

‘It didn’t look much like it then, by what she said. An’ if I do but 
cast my eye ’pon ’ee in church, she’ll frown so black as a thunder-cloud 
An’ 1f we should marry in such haste, it’ll be the talk o’ the country.” 

‘But what o’ that? If we do meet, they'll talk, an’ there'll be no 
living wi’ mother then.’’ 

‘“‘T tell ’ee what, Jack, you had best to tell her outright. That we've 
a-caught a mind to each other. Thatso ’tis, an’ we can’t help it, like. 
That I’ll never wed wi? William now, not if I do diea maid. For I’ve a-got 
all my mind upon ’ee, Jack, an’ I can’t zay no otherwise.”’ 

‘‘An’ if she won’t hear o’ it—what shall us do?” 

‘‘ Then we'll act as do fall out. For I’ll ha’ none but thee, Jack, come 
what may. An,’ at the wo’st, we'll zet up for ourselves wi’ a few cows in a 
small way. An’ we’ll fo’ce my own bit o’ money out o’ Vather to do it, 
whether he will or no. For I will have it—if needs be—so there. By 
hook or by crook!” 

As she spoke, the girl got up, fuJly bent this time upon going. 

By the barn’s door she stopped to set things straight. But he put his 
arm around her again, and they kissed good-bye. 

‘“Come out to-morrow, Ursie dear,’ he whispered. 

‘‘ Come an’ meet me up in wood.” 

“Twill.” 

‘* Zo as to tell what your mother do zay.”’ 

He hesitated. He would rather have married without a word and made 
all sure. But he had no power to do other than she wished. 

‘JT will. Creep in quiet, an’, when you be abed, I'll lock all up an’ lef 
the key for ’ee to find to-morrow on the wall. Then, if your father should 
hap to hear a sound, he can never guess ’twas you.” 

So they parted. She crept into the silent house and no one knew. But, 
as she stole upstairs, and all night after as she lay awake, beneath the 
rapture of this new-found love lay a vague dread of threatening evil yet to 
come. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


YE OLDE OSTRICHE INNE. 


BY ROGER WAYBROOK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WILSON. 


more vividly impressed upon us. The drama of life shifts rapidly, 

as civilisation, in its swift, onward rush, ruthlessly mows down old 

landmarks before it. From the ashes of the hovel rise the stately 
mansion ; the railway, piercing to the heart of the peaceful country, sweeps 
away, like cobwebs, picturesque old cottages, sowing staring ‘villa 
residences ”’ in their room, which carry the appearance of having been on a 
visit to London, bringing back with them something of the gloss and 
swagger of metropolitan suburban life. 

Fora village to expand into a thriving town, and green fields to become a 
brick and mortar paradise for the jerry-builder, is the general rule, but, 
happily for lovers of old-world days and fashions, there are some few 
exceptions remaining. Let imagination carry us back to the old coaching 
days, when, seated on the box-seat of a phantom coach behind four ghostly 
‘‘spankers,” we are whirled along the great West Road. The coach (let us, 
since imagination is unbounded, call it the Comet of the old days) is a 
strong, well-built, canary-coloured drag, with a bull’s head on the doors and 
a Saracen’s head on the hind boot. It carries fourteen persons, and is 
guaranteed of a speed of ten miles an hour; but here again imagination 
refuses to be trammelled by any such condition. There are two pistols in 
the cases, and a big, bell-mouthed blunderbuss is kept in handy readiness for 
the Turpin boys. 

As we dash down the long, dingy street of Brentford, the phantom guard 
blows a faint blast on his horn; faster we go, passing the doorway of that 
quaint inn, the “‘ London Apprentice,” around whose doorway the ghosts 
of Hogarth’s time seem for ever grouped; on past the river almshouses and 
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stepped to and from the coach into, or out of, the long reception chamber 
that ran the whole width of the house. With what a stately air and in- 
comparable bow one of the Court beaux would hand My Lady Betty from 
her seat, she bending her proud, powdered head in acknowledgment as 
she drew her brocaded skirts over the sill. Those were right merry days 
for Colnbrook. 7 

The interior of the inn is panelled with beautifully-grained chestnut 
wood, all grown on Hounslow Heath. In the lower part of the house, a 
perverted taste has allowed this to be painted or papered over, but, in the 
upstairs rooms, it is left as it originally was. One of these, an old, old 
chamber, low-ceiled and musty smelling, is called Queen Elizabeth’s room, 
and has her coat of arms placed over the mantel. She stayed there once, 
while a wheel of her coach, which had come off, was replaced. It is a 
glooming enough chamber, even on a bright, sunny day, with a sombre, 
cumbrous-looking four-poster taking up a third of its space—a bed that 
looks haunted with evil shapes and ghostly visitors more likely to banish 
sleep than to induce it. Next to this isthe Blue Chamber, or Dick Turpin’s 
room; that hero of the highways having always used it, and from its 
window he once sprang out into the courtyard below when being hotly 
pursued by officers of the law. Among the other old furniture is an ancient 
chest on which is lettered ‘‘ God give Jeames Stiles grace, 1695.” This 
room possessed four doors and a hidden communication with a large attic 
room running the whole length of the building. 

This mysterious Blue Chamber has an older and more ghastly reputation 
than the one gained for it by the presence of Turpin—dating back to several 
centuries before his time. In its earliest days it was nothing better than a 
gruesome old death-trap, with a record of no fewer than 60 murders com- 
mitted in it. Mr. Gyll says of the ‘‘ Ostrich” that ‘‘ it had a sad reputation for 
the systematic removal of strangers.’’ With such a stigma upon its hospitality, 
one rather wonders that it continued to be such a favoured resort for 
travellers. And yet the present proprietor of the inn assured us that he 
slept in that murder-haunted room, and enjoyed perfect repose, untroubled 
by ghosts, or even a bad dream. Not so the children of the former land- 
lord: they were all mightily afraid to enter it. Here is the story of the 
Blue Chamber. 

In the days of Henry I., there lived one Thomas Cole, a clothier of 
Reading, who, by reason of his reputation for honesty and wealth, was 
always known as Thomas of Reading. It was the tragic ending to his life 
which gave the place the name of Colnbrooke (Cole-in-brooke) and the 
stream which runs past the inn garden to be called the Colne. 

Thomas of Reading had two friends, also clothiers: Gray of 
Gloucester, and William of Worcester. It was the custom of the three 
worthies to journey to London together on their periodical visits to the 
metropolis, dining at the ‘‘ Ostrich” on their way, and lodging there for the 
night on the homeward journey. Thomas of Reading always gave the 
money he had with him into the keeping of the good-wife of the inn until 
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the morning, and it was this misplaced confidence which led to his ultimate 
destruction. 

The plan employed by the worthy innkeeper and his wife for the 
systematic removal of rich travellers was perhaps almost unparalleled in 
.fiendish ingenuity, and compels a reluctant admiration for the completeness 
of its design. On the arrival, alone, of a desirable victim, the husband 
would say, ‘‘ Wife, there is now a fat pig to be had if you want one,” to 
which she would answer, “I pray you put him in the hog-stye till to- 
morrow.”’ He was then put to sleep in the Blue Chamber, which was 
immediately over the kitchen. It contained the best furniture in the house, 
and the bedstead, though small, was most cunningly carved, with the feet 
fast nailed to the floor, so that it could not be pushed aside. Underneath 
the bed was a trap-door, so arranged that, by pulling out two iron-pins in 
the kitchen below, the whole fell in such a manner that the victim was 
plunged into an immense iron cauldron, filled with boiling water, which was 
used for brewing. As soon as the worthy couple judged that their prey was 
soundly asleep, he was let down, scalded, and drowned, without being able to 
even cry out. Placing a ladder, kept in readiness in the kitchen, up to the 
floor of the chamber, they took away the man’s money and clothes. The 
falling floor was then lifted up again by its hinges, made fast as before, and 
the dead body taken out of the cauldron and thrown into the river which 
ran close to the house. If any of the other guests, who might have chanced 
to talk with the murdered man overnight, should ask for him in the morn- 
ing, the good-man would make answer that he had taken horse a good while 
before day, he himself having risen early to see him off. As a matter of 
fact, he had got up almost before dawn, taken the dead man’s horse out of 
the stable, and ridden it to a barn a mile or two away, where he safely 
locked itin. Before it was let free, mine host’s custom, to ensure safety, 
was to ‘‘dismark”’ it by cropping its ears or its tail, or even putting out 
one of its eyes, so that the poor beast should not be recognised. 

Now, after some time, it chanced that Thomas of Reading had occasion 
to go to London oftener than his two friends, so that he sometimes 
journeyed alone. As he was exceedingly rich at this time, the host and 
hostess of the ‘‘ Ostrich ” marked him for their next victim, and on his first 
visit he was laid in the fatal chamber. But it so happened that Gray of 
Gloucester arrived unexpectedly that same night, so, for the first time, he 
escaped. When next he rode that way alone, he was laid there again, but - 
before he fell asleep, one came riding through the town and “cried 
piteously that London was all on a fire; that it had burned down 
Thomas a Becket’s house in West Cheap, and agreat number more in the 
same street ; and yet,’’ quoth he, “the fire is not yet quencht.” 

Thomas of Reading was greatly agitated by these tidings, for, before 
leaving London, he had received a great piece of money from that same 
Beckett, and had also left many writings at the house in West Cheap, some 
of them relating to the King’s business. It was necessary, therefore, that 
he should take horse and ride back to London without delay. This 
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more to be shown than to decayed householders? Tom Dove, through his 
love of jollity and good-fellowship, hath lost his all. Good mine host; 
lend me pen, ink, and paper, for straightway I will write a letter to the 
poor man and give him something. God knows how long I shall live.” 

‘“ Why, Master Cole, what have you written here?” cried the inn- 
keeper, when his guest handed him the document. ‘“‘’Tis no letter, but a 
will you have written.” 

‘“‘*Tis true,” said Cole; ‘‘and I have but written that which God put 
into my mind.” Then he folded it up, sealed it, and desired his host to 
send it at once to Exeter; nor was he satisfied till he had himself hired the 
man to carry it. Then, sitting sadly in his chair, he presently burst forth 
a-weeping. 

The worthy couple of the inn were rather disturbed by their victim’s 
heaviness of heart, and the man was for leaving him alone; but the woman, 
like another Lady Macbeth, was relentless, and rallied her husband on his 
failing courage. ‘‘ What, man, faint you now? MHave you done so many 
_and shrink at this?” To clinch her arguments, she showed him a quantity 
of gold that Cole had put into her charge. 

Listening at the door of the Blue Chamber, they heard his regular 
breathing. Down they went into the kitchen, drew out the iron pins, the 
bed fell, and he was dropped into the cauldron. Between them, they 
dragged his body down to the river, and then disposed of his clothes; but 
when the man went to the stable to take away Cole’s horse, they found it 
had got loose into an adjoining meadow, and so on to the highway. 

In the morning came a man who had found the horse wandering on 
the highway, but the ostlers at the ‘‘ Ostrich” said they had missed no 
horse, so he took it back to his own house. 

On the third day, Cole’s wife, growing uneasy, sent one of her men on 
horseback to search for his master. ‘“‘If,’’ said she, ‘‘ you meet him not 
between this and Colebrook, ask for him at the ‘ Ostrich’ ; if you find him 
not there, ride to London, for I doubt he 1s either sick or some mischance 
hath befallen him.” The fellow did so, and was told at the ‘‘ Ostrich’ that 
he had travelled on to London onsuchaday. Puzzled by this, the man 
made enquiries in the town, when he was told of the horse found wandering 
on the highway. Recognising it as his master’s, he went back with it to 
the ‘‘ Ostrich,” but, getting no satisfaction, went to the justice. 

That night the innkeeper fled secretly away, but, as soon as his flight 
was known, the woman was apprehended and, being examined, confessed 
the truth. The man was soon after captured in Windsor Forest, and both 
were hanged, but not before they had given a full account of their wicked 
deeds. The falling floor was devised by the wife, and made by the husband, 
who was a carpenter. By the aid of the hideous contrivance they had 
compassed the death of sixty persons. 


THE IDLER’S CLUB. 
MY FAVOURITE FOLLY. 


BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE, ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY, G. B. BURGIN, 
AND ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 


WE should love all our children alike, moralists have told us, 
Frankfort Moore and, of course, we always do what moralists tell us we should 
ar eae do; so that the suggestion that we show any favouritism 
among our large family of follies grates upon us. Personally, 
I can affirm my complete impartiality in this respect. I have no favourite 
folly. Every member of the family is dear to me—for the time being; but, 
like a proper match-making mother, I endeavour to get rid of my family at the 
expense of my neighbours as soon as possible ; still, there is always an occupied 
cradle in my nursery of follies, containing a dear little cherub-devil who is very 
dear to his father’s heart, and who will, I trust, some day be kicked out of his 
father’s front door never to return. 

I think that my earliest folly was wisdom. I cultivated wisdom, not as one 
having money cultivates orchids—as a graceful, but wholly superfluous addition 
to evening dress—no, | did not cultivate wisdom in this way; I cultivated it as 
the vegetarian cultivates the cabbage—or is it the thistle ?—as something for 
daily use. Well, that, I think, was a very fair initial effort in folliculture. 
Luckily, I soon found that it was folly to be wise, and I chucked my wisdom—I 
have not been troubled much with it since. My next folly was fancying that I 
could get the better in single combat of a personage at school who went by the 
name of “ Big Brown”—occasionally, “ Bully Brown.” Well, five minutes in 
front of Mr. Brown convinced me that I had taken an optimistic view of the 
advantages of the duel over those of arbitration. I have been an advocate of 
arbitration ever since. Having failed as a pugilist, I felt that life offered no 
alternative to me except setting up as a poet. For years I cherished the poetical 
folly close to my heart; but it was whacked out of me. Then came the cricket 
folly. I played cricket for eight hours a day. At the end of a couple of seasons 
I found that I had one joint in my right hand intact, and I resolved to keep it so. 
Therefore I gave up cricket and took to African travel and big game. Aftera 
year I found out that the big game was not worth the candle. Then the literary 
folly took possession of me. I fancied that I could make my mark in literature. 
Now everybody knows that it is only when a man cannot write that he makes 
his mark. Well, the first half-dozen books that 1 wrote enjoyed so large a 
measure of unpcpularity that I began to think I might become a literary man 
after all. Alas! I was rudely undeceived ; my next book sold by the thousand, 
so I knew that it could not possibly have any literary qualities. Still | 
persevered. I determined that I would not be disheartened; I wrote book after 
book, expecting that some day one of them might be recognised as literature, 
and treated by the public with that neglect which, I need hardly say, is, in some 
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people’s eyes, the only guarantee of the excellence of a book. Up to the present, 
however, I have received nothing but discouragement, and now, what with 
serial rights, book rights, American editions, Colonial editions, Tauchnitz 
editions, German editions, French editions, Danish editions, and Russian 
editions, I know that that last and most abiding folly—that of being recognised 
as a produce of Literature—must one day be chucked with the other follies 
which have made me believe that the world is eminently adapted as a place of 
residence for men—and women. 
* * * 


I take very much pleasure in stating that my favourite 
ai Golsworthy folly is Drink. When I have a great deal of ork on hand, 
ana gmanve: and have an opportunity of doing something that will shake 
up my better nature into good going order, I like to sit 
down in a comfortable chair with my Drink and let everything else go. There is 
a homely sort of feeling in being surrounded with two or three different kinds of 
‘Drink, by the side of a good fire, while the self-imposed task of emptying several 
bottles calls forth a show of that pluck and determination that have made our 
race celebrated wherever the rates for advertising are fairly cheap. It is most 
amusing, as the evening wears on, to find yourself unable to say, positively, 
whether you are holding a glass in your hand, or whether you are merely 
pressing your clenched fist to your lips in the trustful hope of thereby assuaging 
a thirst which a couple of hours of steady application have failed to remove. 
You do not need the sparkling jest or the jovial wit to make you merry at such a 
time, as you have got to laugh anyhow, whether there is a joke or not. It 
happens automatically. I have sometimes found myself sitting in my chair, all 
alone, positively shrieking with laughter, and I do not seem to remember having 
said anything funny, either. It is no doubt part of the excellent system of Drink, 
and proves what the moralists are always saying, that the man who sticks to the 
business he has in hand, with industry and perseverance, is bound to get the 
laugh anyhow. 

But, apart from its hilarious side, Drink is an all-round entertainer. When 
you feel that you have got to give up laughing or break a sinew somewhere, the 
mysterious experiences begin. Sometimes, while you are drinking steadily, you 
will hear a crash, and you can’t feel your glass in your hand any more. This is a 
really weird mystery. Where the glass is gone to it is impossible to say; but, 
generally speaking, it will be found the next morning on the floor in a fragmentary 
condition. How it got there, or who knocked it out of your hand without your 
noticing it, is a greater mystery than boarding-house hash. There is something 
particularly uncanny, too, in the way you get moved about by unseen agencies 
after you have finished your drinking for the evening and have gone to bed. 
You remember distinctly having hung your clothes up in their proper place, and 
having retired in good order, and yet in the morning you wake up and find 
yourself lying in the bath dressed from top to toe in your drinking suit, just as 
you put it on the evening before. By what mysterious agency you were taken 
out of your bed at night, and dressed during your sleep, and laid down ina 
different part of the house altogether, you will never know. There is a smack of 
Aladdin and the Arabian Nights about it all. And when you come to consider 
that you can see the whole thing through for five and ninepence, and a penny on 
the bottle, it is clear that our forefathers, who built up this wonderful era of 
civilisation, did not bleed and die in vain. 

% e ® 
It seems rather an insult, when you reflect on the wisdom which 
G. B. Burgin has hitherto marked your method of life, that you should be asked 
deliberates. about your favourite folly. Of course, every one else has follies, 
but—— Ah, well! if it hadn’t been for my phonograph, I should 
not have joined in this stripping the curtains from what was once a proud and 
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isolated soul. Now, I’m isolated —very much against my will. And it all arose 
about that acc—I beg your pardon—that ‘ demnitioned” phonograph. 
* * * 


Robert Barr used to have a phonograph and talk vigorously 

Barr began it. into it. He can put more vigour into the English language than 

any man I know, with the exception of Rudyard Kipling. I have 

modelled myself on Robert Barr for a good many years, and when I used to pass 

his room and hear something like this, it filled me with envy:—(Barr speaking) : 

‘‘ Now the Count Rodolpho was one of those men—one of those men—one of 

those men who—— Where the Dickens 1s my cigarette-holder ? Now, the Count 

Rodolpho—— Hang it! I’ve said that three times. Where—oh, here it is! 
Now, I'll turn the thing on,and see how much I’ve done.” 

When he turned the thing on, it would repeat his remarks about the cigarette- 

holder until the Count Rodolpho had to take a back seat. 

* *% + 


It seemed to me such a fine thing to have something that 
The Moral Grandeur couldn’t talk back to you whatever you said to it that, when 
of the Phonograph. the new and revised version of the phonograph came out, I 
hied me to an agent and bought one. I! was under the 
impression that all you had to do was to pay five pounds and turn a handle, The 
agent also said that, when the author's great brain grew a-weary with his task, he 
could put on a musical cylinder and listen to an air from “The Geisha,” or 
‘‘ Dreamland Faces,” or some trifle of that sort, just to refresh himself before 
continuing his arduous struggle for fame. I Sought ten of these cylinders, and 
spoiled three of them the first day. Each cylinaer cost half-a-crown, and the 
repairs to the phonograph came to thirteen and nine. 1 thought that if I 
mastered the fancy branches of the machine first, I could go on to the more 
solid ones afterwards. That was the conceit of ignorance. 
x ® * 


Each cylinder is wrapped up in cotton wool, fragments of 
What happened. which make a point of getting into what is technically known as 
“the speaker” (not yourself, but the machine). When this 
happens, it annoys the phonograph and it swears at you ina harsh, guttural voice. 
You don’t quite know what it says, but it sounds as if it were not fit for 
publication. The machine plays a few bars in a faint whisper, and you touch 
something else, which again hurts its feelings, and makes it roar at you. If you 
put on the “loud funnel,” that again is where the fun’ll comein. If you place the 
two branching tubes into your ears, the noise is simply deafening, and, forgetting 
where you are, you begin to dance and upset the machine. Then there’s another 
thirteen and nine to pay, besides the bother of dragging it up to town. 
@ @ * 


Our rector let me in for that. He said, “It is so-eh 

nice to-eh see a great writah unbend, that-eh, with your 

My Phonograph permission, I will bring Mrs. Stevenson and the children to 
Party. afternoon tea, and you can play us a tune on it.” I said I 
only turned the handle, and that we must let nature take its 

course; but he would bring Mrs. Stevenson and the children 

(four). While I explained the theory of the thing, Mrs. Stevenson went into the 
High Church movement with me, and cut bread and butter. Then the children 
mixed up the cylinders and stuck buttery fingers on them. The phonograph 
didn’t like this, and said so with emphasis; and what with the High Church 
movement, and the phonographic movement, and the butter, and the wool, and 
the fingers, and the turning the handle, all at the same time, I got frightfully 
mixed. The rector, as a treat, had bought me a cylinder containing a hymn, and 
asked me to put it on the machine. Then he had some more buttered toast— 
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the room seemed to be swimming in butter and fragments of cotton wool all the 
afternoon—and leaned back in the armchair and crossed his hands over his 
sto I mean his waistcoat, and said that he would like to make a few remarks 
for the de-ar children’s benefit. The phonograph, as usual, made a few remarks 
first, and I became so nervous that I slipped on the wrong cylinder, and, just as 
the rector cleared his thréat, and said, impressively “ You will notice, de-ar 
ones, the be-yew-ti-ful simplicity of these touching wo-ards.” Mrs. Stevenson left 
off talking about the High Church movement, whereupon the phonograph started 
off with “ Our lodger’s such a nice young man, for mum-ma told me so.” 
Of course, Mrs. Stevenson frigidly declared she didn’t come 
The Upshot. there to be insulted with low music-hall ditties, and took the 
children away. Even when I offered to square the mistake by 
putting a sovereign in the plate next Sunday, the rector said that I was a brand 
who would inevitably be burned at no very distant period—the sooner the 
better—and went away without finishing his toast. I told the phonograph 
about the whole thing, but it only swore softly and finished “ Our lodger’s such 
a nice young man.” 
Oh, it does a lot of other things which I’m gradually finding 
And After. out. Perhaps, some day, I shall do some work on it. At present, 
it’s more expensive than taking to drink, because | can’t leave it. 
If I go on at it much longer, I also shall get wound up—in the Bankruptcy Court. 
* * * 


My favourite folly is to imagine that I can play billiards. 
Lawrence tries | For some years past I have allowed myself to be lured into 
to play billiards, all sorts of strange places in quest of this kingly sport. Oc- 
casionally, the arena has been discovered in the private 
residence of an acquaintance, but more often—as my own cottage has no 
billiard-room and many of my friends have to deplore a similar oversight on the 
part of their architect, I have found myself facing the horrors of mere 
common “publics” for the purpose of showing my adversary how to play 
billiards. Unlike some of my friends, | have never had “lessons” nor have 
I even purchased a shilling handbook. In fact, these things might tend to inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of the onlookers, who are occasionally heard to 
declare that my method of playing the game is quite astounding. The astonish- 
ment finds varying degrees of expression, but sometimes, after I have expressed 
my intention of playing a “ hundred up ”—just that, and no more—the onlookers, 
after watching me at work for a few minutes, have held a short conference and 
then told the marker that they would call back in a hour or two. I used to 
regard the implication that I should require two hours to build up a “hundred” 
as mere jealousy, and even now I am inclined to think that the sight of my per- 
formance makes them feel nervous. It is true that, as a billiardist, I have pro- 
gressed steadily backwards. In the halycon days, when I had learnt what was 
expected of me, I used to look hard at the nearest ball, hold my cue firmly, 
shut my eyes, and strike hard. Then I would hear a slight crash, and someone 
call out “ good shot, sir,” as the result of the three balls having somehow 
gravitated into pockets. Since then I have studied the game and have proceeded 
from bad to worse. Indulging in abstruse calculations, mentally measuring dis- 
tances, with the proud air of a “ kernoozer” in billiards, and hurriedly construct- 
ing a complete proposition in Euclid, my shot misses the objective to the extent 
of a foot or two. I will say nothing of the strange society that this “game” has 
brought me into, and will tell no yarns of ripped cloths and other expenses. 
Intimate friends of superior physique to myself have told me that I am folly 
itself, without a grain of common or any other sort of sense to leaven the 
lump. There are many follies known to man, and no doubt I have an intimate 
knowledge of most kinds of foolishness, but if anyone will be kind enough to state 
that the before-mentioned sport is my crowning folly, it will be a relief to me not 
to be called upon to dispute it. 
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OLD TEMPLE DAYS. 


BY C. K. B. 


I can see a ghost a-sitting, and I know it thinks of me; 
For the wind is in the branches, and the Temple bells they say, 
‘‘Come you back, you silly wanderer, come you back to town 
to-day.” 
Come you back to town to-day, 
Where the’old ambitions lay, 
Can’t you hear the sparrows chirping, can’t you see the 
fountain play ? 
Come you back to town to-day, 
To the Temple’s red and gray, 
Where the dawn comes up and finds you with the deuce and 
all to pay ! 


RB the old, dull chamber windows, looking bang into a tree, 


When the mist was on the river and the sun was dropping slow, 
It was then I’d dream of doing what I’ll never do, I know; 
With a cushion next my shoulder and the firelight on my cheek, 
I used to watch the shadows idly playing hide and seek. 
Shadows playing hide and seek 
Where the book-shelves held my Greek, 
And my very last translations made me half ashamed to 
speak ! 
Come you back to town to-day 


But that’s all put behind me, long ago and far away, 
And the day I left the Temple was a bitter, bitter day ; 
For I’m learning in the country what the seasoned club-man tells, 
‘If you’ve once heard London calling you can care for nothing else.” 
No, you care for nothing else 
But the funny, towny smells, 
And the fountain, and the elm trees, and the honest Temple 
bells! 
Come you back to town to-day 


Take me somewhere east the Law Courts, where there isn’t any worst, 
Where they keep all Ten Commandments and don’t need to raise a thirst ! 
For the Temple bells are calling and it’s there that I would be, 
By my old, dull chamber window, looking bang into the tree ! 

I’ll go back to town to-day ! 
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his voice rose triumphant over the noisy wrath of the meeting. No 
political speech I ever heard gave me so much pleasure. The man was on 
fire with his conviction, aud flung out his defiances right gloriously. All 
the time, I kept wondering who it was that—in voice at all events—he so 
much resembled. The result of his harangue was uproar, ending in mere 
chaos. Somewhere about midnight I struggled out of the howling and 
hustling crowd, and found my way home. And the next day I kept 
bursting into laughter over the recollection of that speech and _ its 
consequences. 

I was very busy. Mr. Orgreave passed out of my mind. 

Shortly after my return to London, chance brought me into the 
company of an interesting man whom I had lost sight of for a good many 
years. His name was Holland; we had known each other slightly, in our 
salad days, and coming together with new causes for interest in each others’ 
lives, we talked much of old times and old acquaintances. 

‘““T wonder,” said Holland once, after a fit of musing, ‘‘ what became 
of Shacklewell. You knew Shacklewell? Yes, of course you did.” 

‘“‘Shacklewell! It’s long since I thought of him. You probably knew 
him much better than I did.” 

““At one time we were very thick. Dead long since, no doubt. 
Probably dead in an hospital. The kind of fellow bound to go under.” 

I pondered my memories, and there arose before me a man of four-and 
twenty, handsome, well-built, meant for health and long life, but ruined by 
his passions. A clever fellow, furiously ambitious, but never likely to do 
anything, so little had he of patience or self-management. Of his cir- 
cumstances I remembered nothing. 

‘“ Poor, was’nt he ?”’ 

‘‘Chronically hard up,” replied Holland. ‘If he’s alive, he owes me 
a good many sovereigns. I found him one day in bed, scarcely able to 
move for want of food. ‘ Why didn’t you let me know?’ I asked. And he 
said that he had come to a decision; he would go to bed, and lie there, 
and if nobody came with help, he would just quietly starve to death. He 
was capable of it, too. Tremendous force of will in that fellow, but the 
kind of will that was no use to him. Yet I always felt that it only needed 
the right circumstances to make him as good and capable a man as any 
living.” 

I shook my head. 

‘Did you ever know a case of redemption by change of circumstances? 
—I mean, of a man like Shacklewell, an out-and-outer.”’ 

‘“‘Perhaps not. And then, it wasn’t only money he wanted. He was 
mad about women.” 

‘Vice ? or romance ?”’ 

‘Why, I think the latter,” Holland replied. ‘‘I can’t be quite sure, 
and at that time of life one doesn’t distinguish very carefully, but I never 
thought of him as vicious. Of course he took what was offered, and I 
remember one or two nasty scrapes; I believe he got into the Divorce 
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Court among other things. But no; I think he had the ideal before him, 
the romantic ideal. Did you ever hear him read love-poetry? It was 
rather fine: I’ve often thought of it. If he could have married the right 
woman—but there was no chance of that, no chance.” 

We brooded. 

‘* Who were his people ? ”’ 

‘‘ Oh, very obscure, I imagine; he never spoke of them. I don’t know 
where he came from, or where he had got his education. Shouldn’t 
wonder if he was somebody’s illegitimate son, cut adrift with a little 
money, to go to the devil. Poor chap, he’s there, no doubt.” 

‘You never heard of him after you left England ?” 

‘“‘Never. I remember our last meeting. Shacklewell was drunk, poor 
old boy, and talked wildly. He asked me, among other suggestive 
questions, whether a man mightn’t turn pirate somewhere in the Pacific, 
and so get enough to begin life with! And he talked about some woman— 
somebody else’s wife, of course—who had offered him a thousand pounds, 
which, of course, he refused. I never knew what to believe of those 
stories, but I think he was capable of refusing even a thousand pounds; 1 
never saw a trace of the cad in him! Well, we said good-bye, and 
promised to write to each other. I did write, after a year, but the letter 
came back through the office. And no one has ever been able to give me 
news of Shacklewell.”’ 

I think it must have been nearly three months after this conversation 
that Holland and I found ourselves dining together at the National Liberal 
Club, guests of a friend of ours whom it is needless to name, an excellent 
fellow—politician, poet, and many another thing—who was never so happy 
as when he played host at a sumptuous board. The party happened to be 
rather a large one, a score at least ; it celebrated some forgotten occasion. 
Arriving early, I was at once presented to a man whom I really felt glad to 
meet, no other than my eloquent defender of Home Rule, Mr. Orgreave. 
He looked at me, I thought, with peculiar intentness, and pressed my 
hand very cordially. Encouraged by this behaviour, I told him that, in a 
way, I had already made his acquaintance: the story amused him vastly, 
and he laughed as hearty a laugh as ever I heard. After five minutes’ talk, 
my interest in the man grew toa strong liking. He, on his side, seemed 
to have a corresponding feeling, and when he merrily suggested that I should 
run down to the borough he yet hoped to represent, and support him on 
the platform at another noisy meeting, I answered that I would certainly 
do so. 

Holland was one of the last to arrive: a minute or two afterwards we 
had taken our seats at table, where I was glad to find that I had Orgreave 
for a neighbour. Just opposite was Holland. He, I soon noticed, seemed 
to be paying particular attention to my new friend, listening to all he said, 
and often gazing fixedly at him. Once or twice our eyes met, and in 
Holland’s I saw sucha strange look, such an expression of puzzlement 
and uneasiness, that I wondered what was the matter with him. No 
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sooner did we rise after dinner than I stepped towards him; he, I found, 
was making still more eagerly for me; he caught my arm and drew me 
aside. 

‘‘ Who was that on your left hand?” he asked, abruptly and earnestly. 

“A man called Orgreave; wealthy manufacturer down at 
delightful fellow.” 

‘“ Good God! I would have sworn it was Shacklewell.”’ 

As the words fell from his lips, I experienced the strangest sensation. 
At once I knew of whose voice it was that Orgreave’s reminded me; of 
course it was the voice of that half-forgotten fellow, Shacklewell. And the 
laugh—yes, that, too, was Shacklewell’s. All this I imparted to Holland, 
who, whilst we talked, still kept his eyes on Orgreave. 

‘It’s the most extraordinary resemblance I ever knew,” he murmured. 
‘‘The beard, of course, makes a difference, but ‘if one could imagine 
Shacklewell with ten years of prosperity behind him. And, do you know 
what ?’’ He lowered his voice. ‘‘ That man keeps eyeing us in a very 
queer way; indeed he does. Hanged if I don’t ask Ned to introduce me, 
and have a talk with him.” 

This he did; with the result that, when I parted from him that night, 
he could think and speak of but one subject: the astounding resemblance, 
blended with curious differences, of Orgreave and the lost Shacklewell. 

“TI didn’t like to ask if he hada relative of that name. It might bea 
sore point. But I shall certainly be driven to do it if I meet him again.” 

Two days later I had a note from Holland. It ran somehow thus:— 

‘‘ Dear G , it ts Shacklewell, no other than Shacklewell, the very 
Shacklewell we used to know. If it hadn’t been, I should have puzzled 
myself into Bedlam. I met him last night at another dinner, and after- 
wards, with a queer look, he asked me if I would go and have a smoke 
with him at his hotel. An astounding story! You shall hear all I know 
of it when we meet.” | 

That event happened speedily, and I learnt the outlines of Shacklewell’s 
adventures. But better was when I heard the story from his own. lips, 
six months afterwards. The old acquaintance and the new friendship had 
by that time blended; I was staying at the man’s house, knew his wife and 
children, and felt thoroughly at home with him. Over our pipes by the 
fireside, he unbosomed himself. 

‘““By the bye,” was his first remark tending thitherwards, ‘‘I don’t 
think I owe you any money, do I ?”’ 

“* Money ?” 

‘‘From fifteen years ago, I mean.”” His smile did me good. ‘I owed 
Holland a few pounds, and I’ve paid them. But I don’t think I ever had 
the impudence to borrow from you.” 

I reassured him. 

‘“‘T never cadged and sponged, thank heaven.” He spread his hands 
over the fire. ‘‘ Holland, and one or two other fellows, could afford to keep 
a poor devil going. You can’t think how difficult I find it to revive that 
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part of my life. I mean that it's gone so misty and remote. Yet I force 
myself to think it back now and then, just because gratitude is a good 
thing. On the day when I forget to feel grateful to my wife, I shall be 
pretty near the end of all things.” 

_ I knew that he could never mention his wife without a softening of the 
voice. There was an odd glistening in his eyes as he spoke of her now. 

‘You marvel at the change in me, don’t you? The change in me 
myself, apart from circumstances.” 

‘‘T admit it is considerable.” 

“‘ The elixir, my dear fellow—the elixir!” 

‘What do you mean?” 

‘‘I mean happiness. That’s what transformed me, gave me a new 
life, a clean soul! In my case there was no other salvation. My ideal 
woman, and a solid income. Pretty large demands, I’m aware; but it was 
my destiny, yousee. I’m the one maninamillion who gets what he wants, 
and, having got it, I had drunk the elixir of life. I don’t maintain that it’s 
a fine type of character, but it’s mine. On the dne hand, death blaspheming 
in a gutter; on the other, a life of health and splendid happiness, with 
philosophy enough to face the end. No third possibility in my case. And 
here you see me.” , 

I looked at him well, and I confess I envied him. 

‘One ought to believe in God, I suppose. The truth is, I do, in a way. 
Only I can’t see why I was so guided. What led me half across England, 
in those days of despair, fifteen years ago? My wife believes in the good 
old Providence, and I shall end by thinking the same.”’ 

“Come, tell me about it. You were tramping ? ”’ 

‘“It was a morning of summer, not long after Holland went to India. 
I got up, and asked myself how I was going to eat that day. A bedroom 
at a shilling a night, paid for in advance; my luggage—a comb, a tooth- 
brush, and a little bundle of underclothing. I owned nothing else in the 
world, and hadn’t a farthing in my pockets. 

‘*T went out, and walked along the streets. It was me, I suppose, but I 
can’t realise it. I was close on madness. It had to be death, I thought, 
and I couldn’t decide on the manner of it; 1 had arguments with myself. 
The river was best; I walked eastward, aiming at the docks. 

‘‘ Somewhere, in a decent street, a faintness came over me, and I had to 
sit down on a doorstep. Presently the door opened, and a woman came 
out, a young, pretty woman. ‘ What’s the matter?’ she asked. ‘ Hunger’ 
I said—in fact I hadn’t eaten much for two or three days. Assoon as she 
heard that, she took out her purse, and offered me sixpence ; and I accepted 
it, thanking her. What’s more, I bought food. 

‘‘ After eating, I strolled on, doubtful about the river. I believe it was 
that woman’s good and pretty face that did it—made me think of all I was 
going to lose. I must have said to myself, ‘ By heaven! I’ll have another 
try.’ I stopped at a stationer’s shop with the idea of asking if they knew 
of any employment. But in the window was an open number of the 
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able to beg much food; towards night I felt very hungry. Wandering 
through fields, I came to a little gate that opened into an orchard; be- 
yond I could see the roof of a house, not large, but something more than 
a cottage. Apples tempted me; I thought I would risk it, and take one 
or two which no one would ever miss. The place seemed quiet enough, 
no one was likely to come into the orchard at that moment. I opened 
the wicket, I plucked three apples, I turned back; and there, on the outer 
side of the gate, a girl was standing—a lady. 

‘**Do you want someone ?’ she asked. 

“** No, I have been stealing apples.’ 

‘Those were the very words. I answered without a thought. 

I had to say just those words, and no others. 

“‘She looked at me in astonishment. Of course there was an 
incongruity between my accent and my appearance. She looked at me 
and Tat her. I didn’t think her beautiful—until she smiled: She was 
about three and twenty, nicely dressed. Just the hair, just the complexion, 
I loved ina woman. And when she smiled, I had something come over 
me— : 

‘“‘ «Why do you steal apples ?’ she asked—an exquisite voice. 

‘** Because I’m hungry! I’ve tried to beg food, but have had no luck 
to-day.’ 

*“* You don’t speak like a beggar.’ 

‘** No, I wasn’t born to it.’ 

‘‘ I could see she wanted to go past me, and I came out into the field, 
and moved a little way. When she was on the orchard side of the gate 
she spoke again. 

‘‘*Tf you are in want, go round to the front door of this house and ask 
to see Mr. Littlestone.’ 

‘“‘T watched her away through the trees, and then I did what she had 
told me. A servant showed me into a dining room, and there came a 
pleasant old fellow, with cheeks like the apples I had in my pocket, and 
began to question me. Will you believe that, ten minutes after, we were 
sitting in his library debating the doctrine of Determinism! I had said 
something which touched a sensitive point in him; he stood for the 
freedom of the will, and took me into his study to read me a passage from 
Coleridge! I didn’t give way, and my independence seemed to please him. 

‘“‘* Well,’ he said, at length; ‘and where does the law of causation 
indicate that you shall sleep to-night ?’ 

‘‘ My hearty laugh flattered him, I suppose, and he held out some money 
—half-a-sovereign. 

‘“‘* There! go to the inn and make yourself a bit more presentable, and 
—if it has been so fore-ordained—come to-morrow morning at ten and ask 
to see me.’ 

‘“‘ Next day I told him everything. The story bewildered him a little, 
and now and then he didn’t look very pleased. But inthe end he said that, 
if I really wanted to support myself, he thought he could get me something 
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‘‘ Just a year after—the very anniversary of the day on which I stole the 
apples—I was married. I can’t say that I ever felt a surprise at what had 
happened to me. The second time I went to Mr. Littlestone’s (to tell him 
that I had got a place) I saw again the girl who had met me in the orchard, 
and I said to myself ‘ There is my wife.’ To anyone else the thought would 
have seemed lunacy; but I knew. One thing I couldn’t foresee,’ he added, 
laughing, ‘‘ was that I should begin the new life with a new name.” 

‘“‘ Miss Orgreave had no male relatives ?”’ I remarked. 

‘Nor female either. Old Littlestone, when I staggered him with the 
news that she had consented to be my wife, told me of the provision in her 
father’s will, that whoever married her should take the name of Orgreave. 
It mattered nothing to me; in fact, I was glad of it—glad to shake off the 
last bit of my old self. When I heard how wealthy I was going to be, I 
smiled carelessly—never was such a philosopher! Having won the ideal 
woman, a huge lot of money seemed only a natural appendage, the kind of 
thing one might have expected to follow.” 

I mused a little, then said : | 

‘‘I won’t, of course, ask how you won your wife. But perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind telling me whether your position had improved at all 
before the wooing began.” 

Shacklewell (or Orgreave) gave one of his joyous laughs. 

‘Devil a bit! I earned twenty-five shillings a week all through the 
year. Asa matter of fact—there’s no reason why I shouldn’t tell you—all 
my love-making was done through the post. Like my impudence, wasn’t 
it? I wrote to Miss Orgreave ten days after I got my place as clerk. No 
answer. I wrote a second time. Answer: three lines. I wrote every 
week—every three days—every day! I shouldn’t wonder if they were the 
best love-letters man ever composed. Some day I shall ask my wife to let 
me see them again. I remember saying in one of them something like this: 
‘Now if I were a girl in your position, I should be tempted by the chance 
of working a sort of miracle. Here’s a man, crazy with love of you, one of 
the few men to whom a woman's love is the crown of all things. He has 
been down into hell—and narrowly escaped staying there. He has known 
all along that his only hope lay in the wild possibility of his attaining 
happiness. Leave him in his poverty and his misery, and he would sink, 
sink, choked at last in mud. Lift him out of it, and he would become a 
man, clean, strong, and joyous. Doesn’t the thought tempt you? You 
have the elixir of life; won’t you give me a draught of it, and watch the 
miracle that follows?’ Well, it might have been buncombe, you know, 
but it wasn’t. I meant it from my soul, and she knew that I meant it, and 
she had faith in her power. And here you see me! ” 

Yes, I saw him, and admired him, and thought him the one favourite of 
fortune I had ever known. He lived with such gusto that to come near 
him was to imbibe something of his joy in life. He imparted vigour to all 
with whom he talked. Of the woman to whom he owed everything (save 
the inborn capacity for happiness), I shall only say that one divined in her 
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to be tried. The authorities appear to have acted most humanely in this 
respect by giving him every opportunity of dying ina natural way before 
resorting to violence. Lovat was a man who had spent his life soldiering, 
and the prospect of death didn’t worry him in the least. Instead of 
defending himself before his judges, he amused the Court with all the jokes 
that he had been thinking up during his six months’ imprisonment, and 
tried to relieve the monotony of the proceedings as far as possible with 
humorous anecdotes. His offence was a complicity in the aspirations of 
the Pretender; and when he found he was cornered for a permanency, he 
took his fate in quite a sportsmanlike way. When sentence had been 
passed on him, he waved his hand jovially to his judges and observed that 
he and they would not meet again by and by, as he was going to a better 
place. 

It was clear from all this that Lovat had made up his mind to die 
game; but his behaviour on the scaffold, while perfectly business-like, was 
not marred by any breach of decorum. It was usual for victims on the 
scaffold to explain to the executioner that they forgave him for the harsh 
treatment he was about to accord them. Lovat did more than this. After 
urging the executioner not to mention it when he begged pardon, Lovat 
made him a present of ten guineas, and casually observed that there was 
a very full house—a light-hearted reference to the number of the spectators. 
His lordship then examined the axe, and ran his thumb along the edge to 
see if it had the right kind of bite on it. After which he had a chat with 
a few old friends, prayed quietly for an instant or two, and then laid his 
head serenely on the block and signed to the headsman to let her go. If 
ever a victim did his best for the sake of the bystanders to relieve the 
tedium of a rather tiresome proceeding, that victim was Lord Lovat. 

It would be idle to attempt to enumerate a tithe of the executions for 
which the Tower of London is memorable ; for their number is quite out of 
proportion to the floating population of the historic pile. Indeed, if you go 
into figures and calculate the death-rate per cent. to two places of decimals, 
you are bound to arrive at the conclusion that the Tower of London has 
been for many years the unhealthiest spot in the country. Of late, how- 
ever, fatalities by desire have been unknown in this part of the metropolis; 
and, to-day, you can send a friend or relative for a walk through the Tower 
with every confidence in receiving him back ultimately all in one piece. In 
the old days, when executions were sometimes followed by the frivolous 
operation known as drawing and quartering, a victim might be returned 
to his family in batches, and it would be necessary to check off the 
instalments before the funeral took place, in order to see that the remains 
were all there in their right order. As, however, the visitor to the Tower, 
to-day, will find no active traces of its more dismal past, it may be as well 
to leave this fascinating branch of the exhibition and turn to a feature that 
is not quite sored. Such as, for instance, the Crown Jewels. 

The Crown Jewels, which someone in a weak moment has designated 
the ‘‘ Regalia,” will be found in the Wakefield Tower, close by the Traitor’s 
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Gate. The jewels are housed and cared for with a tender regard in a small 
apartment on the first floor, which is reached by a dark, winding staircase. 
This staircase seems to have been carefully designed to meet the 
requiremenfs of the impecunious policy-holder in an accident insurance 
company, who is on the make. It is gloomy and dim, and, with very little 
application, it should be easy to work a {10 accident claim out of it with 
every visit. The well-known freak of placing one’s foot on the stair that 
isn’t there, may be freely indulged in during the ascent to the Jewel Room ; 
and the more serious experience, equally available, of omitting to use the last 
step that is there, ought to be worth acomfortable little claim on any 
ordinary accident insurance policy. I have sometimes thought that the 
stairway is carefully kept dark in order that anyone who succeeded in 
making off with some of the jewellery might creep into a corner of the 
stairs and thus elude the vigilance of his pursuers. 

The first thing that will probably strike you on entering the Wakefield 
Tower is the marked manner in which the authorities seem anxious to show 
their want of confidence in the visitors. They dc not actually say that they 
regard you as a suspicious person, but they place two beefeaters and a 
policeman outside the chamber, and three or four beefeaters inside, and 
leave you to draw your own conclusions. To judge from the number of 
officials about, you would fancy that the authorities were satisfied in their 
own minds that everybody who comes to inspect the show of jewellery is 
animated by the sole hope of being able to pinch something valuable. 
Everything in the chamber is carefully shielded by a sheet of plate glass or 
a plaited wire-work screen; and even the fire burning in the grate is pro- 
tected by a heavy metal guard three feet high. The management of the 
Tower seem to have indulged so wildly in their suspicion of the public’s 
good faith, that they must even suggest in this way that there is a chance 
of the fire itself being stolen. Really, in these enlightened days, a more 
charitable view might be taken of the moral outfit of the sight-seeing 
public. 

You will observe on entering that not only is smoking strictly forbidden 
in the jewel chamber, but eating also. The ordinary person would hardly 
have thought it likely that anyone would make a journey to the Tower of 
London merely for the satisfaction of eating a sandwich in the brilliant 
society of the regal jewellery, but the authorities at the Tower had doubt- 
less been warned by experience. There are three stalwart men guarding 
the entrance to the jewel chamber, and ready to shed their blood, if need 
be, to prevent food being taken inside; and the man who succeeds in eating 
against these odds will have to be a very first-class fighter indeed. If you 
approach the entrance to the Wakefield Tower with a half-eaten mince-pie 
in your hand, you will be offered two alternatives. You must either remain 
outside and finish your meal off with a rush, or you must leave the balance 
of the pie on the window-sill at the mercy of the cold, hard world till you 
return from your tour of inspection. I may perhaps mention here that the 
policeman at the door is not permitted by the regulations to mind food for 
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particularly keen in getting rich at somebody else’s expense, a company 
hasn’t been floated with the view of removing the Crown Jewels from their 
present home to a private office in the City where they could be handed 
out as a dividend to the enterprising shareholders. It would be a very 
speculative deal, but people who put money into gold mines are accustomed 
to doing rash things, and ought to welcome the opening of a fresh market. 
Some years ago the management, in addition to the usual precautions for 
the safety of the jewels, had the luck to secure the services of a beefeater 
with a very pronounced squint. This, in its way, was a veritable triumph. 
You could never tell when the official had his eye on you and when he was 
gazing at the ceiling to pass the time away; and when it seemed to you 
that he was looking unconcernedly out of window, he would indicate by a 
gesture that he saw your hands too close to the treasures and would like you 
to stand backa bit. A man like that would be a jewel in himself where 
there was any portable property that wanted scientific watching ; and as he 
is no longer at the Tower, I can only conclude that some enterprising West 
End firm has bought him out. A detective who can look in two directions 
at once is worth his money anywhere. 

In the reign of King John, the Crown Jewels were kept in a house 
in Fleet Street; but the present Chamberlain knows better than to hang 
up his goods within the reach of smart journalists. At least, I presume 
that is why the jewels have been moved along. The most interesting 
object in the whole collection, to the ordinary sight-seer, is, very properly, 
the Crown of Queen Victoria. The gross weight of the Crown is rather 
more than three pounds (Troy), which no doubt explains Her Majesty’s 
preference for a straw hat, trimmed with velvet, in the warm weather. 
The Royal Crown of Charles I. weighed no less than seven and a half 
pounds—a fact that 1.nds some emphasis to the poetic reference to the 
uneasiness of the head that wears such ornaments. A human being who 
had the task of ruling a worrying nation with seven and a half pounds 
of mixed metal on his head might be excused for making a mistake 
occasionally. It is right, however, to point out that this Crown was 
generally worn on a side table, there being no law in this country to 
compel even a king to subject himself to unnecessary discomfort in the 
ordinary pursuit of his calling. 

For the benefit of wealthy people who are desirous of possessing a 
Crown of their own for use at garden parties and other functions that 
afford an opportunity to excite the envy of their neighbours, I may state 
that there are rather more than three thousand precious stones in the 
Queen’s Crown; and of this number, two thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-three are diamonds of the first water. One of the other stones is 
a large sapphire, which, apart from its value as a rare gem, is said to give 
its possessor the power of curing the cramp. Even if any one of our 
millionaries should think of presenting his wife with a serviceable Crown, 
the Royal article would still be ahead. A millionaire might sell up his 
expensive home to buy some Crown Jewellery, and even then find that 
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he hadn’t got a single stone that would cure anything, or keep so much 
as a spring rash at bay till the doctor came. 

Next to the Jewel Chamber, the Tower Armoury is the object of the 
greatest interest. Indeed, to schoolboys well-read in prairie-fighting lore, 
the armoury comes easily first. Expensive jewellery in large quantities is 
all very well for the girls; but the sight of machinery that has been used in 
an actual tussle is good enough for their brothers. If the Tower authorities 
have any idea of enlarging the scope of their exhibition, they would 
probably find that the addition of a few tomahawks and scalps—to say 
nothing of a ‘‘ trail’ or two—would receive a joyous welcome. At present, 
the great attractions are the old suits of armour which stand grimly side 
by side and tell fragments of English history without speaking a word. 
Some of the armour has been used in actual combat; but most of it 
formed part of the Sunday wardrobe of the warrior, and was only brought 
out at holiday times to impress the spectators. The armour shown 1s that 
which was worn by wealthy fighters, it having been too expensive a matter 
to fit up the common soldiers with this kind of aid to the preservation of 
the health. There can be no doubt that the ancient warrior in armour 
could make himself extremely unpleasant if he chose. He could stand over 
you and make saucy remarks with impunity; and if you lost control of 
yourself so far as to strike him with your clenched fist, he would merely 
have to laugh till he rattled his machinery all over, while you would be 
under the necessity of wearing your hand in a sling for quite a while. 
Your only chance with a person of this kind would be to try and push him 
off his feet. Once you got him down, he would be as helpless as a kitchen- 
beetle on its back ; and then you could walk round him at your leisure and 
figure up where would be the best place to begin on him. 

The great point about a warrior in armour in the old days was that, 
when he once got into a fight, he had to stop there and do business. He 
couldn’t run away if he wanted to. If he found that he was getting the 
worst of it, his only chance was to lock himself up in his shell and to 
obstinately refuse to come out and be killed. If his armour happened to 
be of really good quality, he might lie curled up inside it till either the 
enemy retreated or he himself got starved out. I have always thought that 
it is rather a pity some of those old warriors didn’t carry a burglar-proof 
safe on to the field of battle with them, so that, at the first sign of a reverse, 
they could have crawled inside and received the thumps of the opposition 
with immunity. If a knight fell in battle and didn’t present any point 
at which something sharp could be dug into him, I don’t see what there 
was to prevent the enemy from going to work on his shell with a sardine- 
opener and exposing enough of him to receive a fatal wound. There isa 
very dainty air of romance about the armoured knight; and as you look 
round upon the picturesque coats of mail, a host of quaint and beautiful 
legends fill your memory. It is always a sad thing to shatter old illusions, 
and yet it is to be feared that the gallant knight of old was not invariably 
the exalted arm of righteousness that the poets have represented him to 
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be. In far too many instances he seems to have been a mere bully, relying 
on his metal chest-protector in differences with opponents more or less 
unarmed, and evincing a marked preference for testing his valour on those 
who were unable to hit him back. Why the man in armour should be held 
up as the pattern of chivalry, while the fighter who tackled the foe in his 
trousers and socks should never be mentioned, is an anomaly that I leave to 
the poets to explain. I admit that the word ‘“‘ trousers” is not poetical, and 
that it is an inconvenient word to find a rhyme for; but the men who wore 
what represented that garment in the old days were prodigies of chivalry 
and valour compared to the poor, invertebrate dandy cased up in metal 
over-wear, who played his antics for the benefit of poets and hare-brained 
women. I say ‘‘ hare-brained’’ women deliberately and with malice afore- 
thought, as I am a married man, and naturally have a grievance against the 
sex In consequence. 

There are many more curiosities in the Armoury besides the coats of 
mail, a liberal supply of ancient and modern arms of all-kinds being 
included in this collection. There is more than one fine example of the 
primitive weapon that consisted of the blade of a scythe nailed on to a 
long stick; and in this department you may see the actual block and axe 
by means of which at least three distinguished people are known to have 
been hurried into an early grave in two instalments. These and many 
other features combine to make the Tower of London one of the most 
fascinating corners of the metropolis, especially to the thoughtful sight-seer 
who can drift leisurely round this wonderful spot with one eye on the 
present and the other on the very red past. 
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not been that the gout crippled him so that he could no longer draw a hair- 
trigger, I make no doubt he would have had none but enemies to curse in 
his old age. Thus I received from his hands his “ reporters,” ‘‘ Spitfire ” 
and ‘‘ Flash,” and swore that I would follow in my uncle’s steps. 

Now, albeit I was near as proud as Sir Miles that I had hipped Rody 
Macnamara, yet in my heart I wasright glad when the physician told me 
that he would be well again in a few weeks, and that the claret would give 
him back the blood that he had left in the Friar’s Field. 

It was near midnight when I leapt into the saddle and set out for my 
home at Kilfenora. The night was fresh and the air sweet, and, leaving the 
reins slack, I was fallen into thought concerning the ways of my ancestors, ° 
remembering that I was pledged to do as they had done—drink with my 
friends at night and shoot them in the morning. Suddenly, a little way 
ahead of me, I heard the report of a pistol, and, in a moment after, the cry 
of a woman’s voice, praying help or mercy. 

I drew my sword and, putting spurs to my horse, dashed down the road. 
Before me I saw a coach, and a man on horseback by it. Then the door 
opened, and a woman stepped from it. She turned suddenly, and, stretching 
out her hands to me, cried, ‘‘ Help, Help!” 

‘‘ Have no fear,” I cried; ‘‘ while Tony Bagenal lives, no woman shall 
need a sword nor want a lover.’’ With this I rode at the fellow, but, as our 
swords crossed, he swerved aside, and, spurring his horse, galloped away as 
though the devil were at his heels. 

‘Let him be,” I cried ; ‘‘ the rope is fitter for his neck than the sword 
for his breast, since he turns his back upon it.” Then I threw myself from 
the saddle, and, sweeping off my hat, made her a low bow. 

‘Tony Bagenal, of Kilfenora, begs leave to offer you his services,” I said, 
striving to see if her face matched her voice, which was very sweet. 

At this, she drew back, seeming much confused. ‘‘ You are mistaken, 
sir,” she answered, and I could have sworn that there was laughter in her 
voice, ‘‘ for I have no claim on a gentleman’s services, seeing that I myself 
am but a serving-maid, and serve my mistress.” 

‘‘Your mistress! ’’ I exclaimed, for I could see none to answer the 
description. 

‘‘Tt is true, sir; I am Madame Murchison’s serving-maid, and I trust, 
sir, that I am faithful.” 

‘‘*Twere a sin to doubt it,’ I exclaimed ; ‘‘I would pledge my honour 
upon your fidelity.” 

‘You are reckless of your honour, sir,” she returned, ‘‘ and yet so brave 
a gentleman must needs set great store by it.” 

‘By my faith! that I do,” I cried, ‘‘and here is my pledge,’ and I 
would have kissed her, for her lips were tempting. But she drew back with 
a gesture that would have been haughty in one better born. 

“Tis a pledge easily given and forgotten as readily, when a gentleman 
would make a’poor lass pay for his services at the cost of her modesty. My 
mistress will thank you more fittingly.” 
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“‘Aye, your mistress!’ I returned, in some bewilderment, for I had 
complete forgot her mistress ; ‘‘and where may she be? ”’ 

‘* She lies in the coach and, I fear me, near dead of terror, since the 
rogue’s voice was threatening and my mistress is used to gentleness.” 

‘That I can well believe, since her maidservant is of so great a modesty 
and gentleness,”’ I returned. 

She made me a courtesy, and again I could have sworn that there was 
mockery in her eye. She did not answer me, but pointed to the coach. I 
looked into it and saw huddled up the form of a woman, who, seeing me, 
cried out in terror, so that I had much ado to comfort her, bidding her have 
no fear, since I was sworn to protect her. AsI said so I fancied I heard a 
low ripple of laughter behind me, but I could not tell for sure. 

At length, the lady was sufficiently recovered. from her alarms to rise to 
her feet and alight from the coach. She thanked me in a weak and 
quavering voice for my protection, yet I saw that she was ill at ease and 
regarded me with no little suspicion. 

‘‘ If you are indeed a man of honour,” she said, ‘you will see us safely 
to the nearest inn.” 

‘“‘T have been accounted such, and you shall have proof of it, for 
mine host of the ‘ Eagle’ will give you of his best, that I promise you.” 

“I am sorely shaken,” she went on, querulously, ‘“‘and my bones ache 
as though I had a fever. ’Twas a foolish escapade and Ia fool to bea sharer 
in it. God send us shelter, and that speedily.” 

‘“‘ The gentleman has pledged his honour to find it, Madame,” the girl 
broke in, a trifle impatiently. 

‘“‘ The ‘Eagle’ is but two miles away,” I returned, ‘‘and in half an 
hour you shall be there.” 

Then I looked about for the driver of the coach, but could see none. 

‘“‘ The rascal fled at the report of the pistol,” the girl exclaimed ; ‘‘ yet 
I think his loss can easily be borne, since a coward is a sorry travelling 
companion. Will Madame be pleased to enter the coach ?” 

‘“‘God forgive me for my folly,” said the lady, ‘‘ for who is to drive the 
coach ?”’ 

‘““If the gentleman will drive the coach horses,” her maidservant 
returned, ‘‘ I will make shift to sit in his saddle if he will trust me with su 
sweet a creature.” 

Truly, I thought, this is a most wonderful serving-lass and deserves a 
better mistress than this parchment-faced, querulous dame. 

‘Roger will be proud to carry so much courage and beauty,” I 
whispered ; to which she made no answer. Then I lengthened the right 
stirrup leather and flung it across the saddle. 

‘‘That is a cunning contrivance,” the girl said, with approval. 
‘‘ Doubtless I am not the first woman to sit in this saddle. Will my lord 
help me?” 

She put her foot in my hands, and leapt lightly into the saddle, grasping 
the reins as one who was no stranger to them. Then I mounted the box 
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and whipped up the sluggish beasts, who doubtless had grown despairing of 
stable and fodder. The serving-lass rode gallantly by my side, but her face 
was turned resolutely from me so that I could not see it. 

‘‘She is a stubborn wench,” I said to myself, half in anger, half in 
amusement, ‘‘ and I dare swear that her face is as pretty as her voice, albeit 
she is at so much pains to hide it.” 

So in a little while we came to the ‘‘ Eagle,” and I called out as loudly 
as I could for an ostler, while the girl slid from my saddle to the ground 
and stood at the horse’s head. My voice brought mine host himself to the 
door. He stood for a moment in mute amazement, looking from me to the 
lass and from the lass again to me as though he knew not what to make of 
it. Then he rubbed his eyes vigorously and found his tongue. 

‘‘ Lord sakes, Master Tony,” he exclaimed. ‘ What will you be doing 
with the coach ?” 

‘‘ Taking the place of a rascal that ran from a pistol shot,’ I answered, 
leaping from the box and throwing open the door. ‘‘ Here isa lady seeking 
your hospitality, Barney. Set the best supper you have upon the table and 
see that the claret be well buttered, for the lady is weary and sick to death 
of fright. She and her maid here shall be my guests for the night.” 

A smile twisted the mouth of the rogue as he bowed before the lady. 

‘“‘Mr. Bagenal’s guests shall have the best room and the best wine and 
food in the inn,”’ he said. ‘‘ Will the lady be pleased to enter ?”’ 

So she followed mine host and I turned to the girl, and, taking the reins 
from her hand, said, ‘‘ You are a brave rider, anda man might envy you 
your courage.” 

She made me a little courtesy. ‘‘ There is need of some courage when 
one must have enough for two,” she returned. ‘‘ Madame is not over 
strong, and a rough voice affrights her. When she is rested she will thank 
you fittingly for your help.” 

Then, before I could reply, she had followed her mistress into the inn. 

As soon as I had seen to the stabling of my horse, I too entered, and 
found mine host busily preparing supper in the guest chamber. 

‘Will the lady’s maid servant sup in the same chamber ?” he inquired. 

‘“‘ By my faith, that she shall,” I exclaimed ; ‘‘ for I have never known a 
wench of her condition with so pretty a wit and yet so modest withal.”’ 

‘“‘Tfher wit be as pretty as her face, Master Tony,’’ said the old rogue 
with a smile, ‘‘ I had liefer entertain the maid than the mistress.”’ 

‘‘ Begone, Barney,” I cried, pretending anger, ‘‘and look to the supper. 
Beauty and wit are ill words in the mouth of an old greybeard like you.” 

‘“‘It is the brightest things that dim eyes see best, Master Tony,” he 
returned ; ‘‘and what is brighter than youth and beauty?” 

‘‘T have no leisure to talk of such matters,’ I cried, ‘“‘seeing that my 
stomach clamours for food. Begone, and bid the rascals make haste.” 

At length a most excellent supper was set upon the table, nor could it 
have been better had it been set for Sir Miles himself, and he swearing to 
put a hole in every rascal in the inn if it was not to his liking. 
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So I sent Barney to beg Madame Murchison for the honour of her com- 
pany at supper. 1 waited impatiently, not so much from hunger, though 
my stomach craved food sorely, but because the old innkeeper’s eyes had 
been sharper than mine. It was in my mind to devise some punishment 
for the wench who had so flouted me, but, before I could come to any 
resolve upon the matter, the door opened and she stood upon the threshold. 

I could scarce repress a cry of astonishment at seeing her face for the 
first time, for her features were of great beauty and marvellously delicate. 
I thought I saw a gleam of amusement in her dark eyes, albeit her manner 
was of great humility, nor could I forbear to think how strange it was that 
a lady so lacking in grace should be attended by so much loveliness. 

‘“My mistress bids me thank you, sir, for your courtesy,” she said, 
calmly, ‘‘ but would fain be pardoned if she do not sup with you, since she 
is indisposed and has not yet recovered from her alarms.” 

‘‘Your mistress shall have pardon, but only upon one condition,” I 
returned. 

‘* And that, sir?” 

‘“‘ That her maid take her place,” I exclaimed; ‘‘ for by my soul I have 
no mind to sup alone.” 

‘¢ You do a poor maid too much honour, sir, but since we are so greatly 
your debtors, I will beg this favour of her, albeit it is a strange request.” 

Then she went out, but in a little while returned. 

‘‘ My mistress 1s desirous of obliging you, sir, since you wish my poor 
company,” she said, and I could have sworn that her colour was grown 
deeper, ‘‘ but she has pledged me to be discreet and to keep a guard upon 
my tongue, lest I talk too freely, as women are like to do. Yet it is a 
strange thing for a poor girl to sup with a gentleman.” 

‘“‘To-night you are my guest,” I said, taking her hand and leading 
her to the table, ‘‘ And so there is no difference between us. Think of me 
as a brother, or asa ” lover was on my lips, but I checked it. 

‘‘ As a what, sir ? she asked, with drooped eyelids. 

‘*As a cousin,” I returned; ‘‘ for I think I have such an one somewhere 
in the world, though I dare swear she has not half your beauty.”’ 

“It is not easy, since we met but three hours ago, but, if it please you, 
I shall be as a cousin until you have supped.” 

‘‘ Then you shall call me Tony, and I will call you . 

‘‘My name is Cherry,”’ she answered, laughing. 

‘<°Tis a pretty name, sweet as summer,” I answered, ‘‘ and no prettier 
than its owner.” 

‘‘ Since I am your cousin, I must needs listen to your pretty speeches,” 
she returned ; ‘‘ but I pray you do not turn a poor girl’s head with flattery, 
lest she believe it and forget that she is not your cousin, and be sorry for it 
after.”’ 

‘‘T would that she might,” I cried, ‘‘for then I might dare to tell her 
that I loved her.”’ 

‘Till you have supped ? ”’ 
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‘‘ And for ever after,” 1 cried, for my blood was grown very warm as I 
watched her. 

‘‘ And we should be no longer cousins,” she broke out. 

‘What matter that?’’ I cried. ‘‘Since lover is a sweeter name than 
cousin, let us be lovers! ”’ 

‘* Till you have supped ? ” 

‘‘ And for ever after,’’ I said, drawing her towards me. 

But she broke from me. 

‘‘The play is ended with your supper,” she said, ‘‘and my mistress 
awaits me.” 

** What matters it, when I love you?” I urged. 

‘‘T am a poor girl, and have no proof of it,” she replied. ‘‘ How can I 
tell?” 

‘¢T will marry you,’ I burst out, for wine and love made me reckless, 
‘‘ and here is the proof of it,’” and I would have kissed her lips. But she 
drew back. ‘’Tis a pledge easily given,” she retorted, “‘ and lightly broken ; 
so I would have another.” 

‘‘ By mine honour, the honour of a Bagenal, I will marry you, Cherry. 
Does that satisfy you ?”’ 

‘““*Tis sufficient!” she cried; ‘‘a Bagenal was ever true to his honour.” 
Then she resisted no longer, and I caught her in my arms and kissed her. 

I was eager to settle the business and marry her outright, before my head 
cooled and I could repent of my pledge, but she would not consent. 

‘‘ There is not far from here a Church; I think they call it St. Bride’s.” 
she said. 

‘“‘It is very true,’”’ I returned, wondering at her meaning. 

‘‘They say that a man cannot remain constant for a year and a day toa 
woman,” she went on. 

‘Tis a foolish proverb,” I broke in. 

“It may be, but I will make trial of it. On this day, for it is now near 
daybreak, of next year, at the hour of noon, I shall await you in the Church 
of St. Bride, and there I will marry you, if Tony Bagenal is still minded to 
wed a poor maidservant whom he has found and befriended on the 
roadside.” 

‘‘That he shall do, by mine honour!” I cried. Then I began to pray 
her that we might not wait till the year was out, seeing that we were both 
young and that youth is wont to be impatient. But she would not listen to 
me, and at length broke from me and fled to escape my importunity which, 
in truth, grew greater the more she resisted me. 

So I found myself alone, and my head not very clear to consider what I 
had done, and how that I, Tony Bagenal, heir to Sir Miles, the proudest 
man in Christendom, was pledged to wed a mere waiting-maid, for all her 
beauty. 

Yet for that I cared little, since her wit had enslaved me near as much 
as her beauty, and my blood was hot with the desire to possess her. 

So thinking, I fell asleep and did not wake till the sun was already high. 

2K 
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For a moment, I could have sworn that the events of the night were only a 
dream, when my eye caught sight of a bunch of cherry blossoms lying upon 
the table by my side. I caught it up. The dew of the morning was still 
fresh upon it, so that I knew that it had been set there but lately. I thrust 
it into my bosom, for I could no longer doubt that it was Cherry, the maid- 
servant whom I was pledged to marry in a year and a day, had placed it by 
me. 

So straightway I summoned my host and enquired of him how his other 
guests had fared, since I desired the honour of waiting upon Madame 
Murchison. 

‘‘ That will be no easy matter, Master Tony,” he answered, “for the 
lady was so eager to continue her journey that she ordered her coach three 
hours ago, being resolved, she declared, never again to travel by night, lest 
some trouble should befall her. And, what is worse, she has taken her 
maid with her, and every rascal in the place dying for a smile from her. 
’Tis the prettiest lass in the county. Lord sakes! what eyes she has, and 
what lips.” 

‘* Aye, tis pretty enough,” I returned, scarce able to conceal my vexation 
and cursing myself for having fallen asleep like an infant. Then, seeing 
that he could tell me nothing as to whither they had gone, I called for my 
horse, and, throwing the inn-keeper some gold pieces, I flung myself into 
the saddle and rode homeward to Kilfenora. 

It was in my mind to tell my uncle something of my adventure and yet 
be silent on that part which touched me most nearly, until such a time as he 
should be free from the gout which now troubled him sorely. So I told 
him first of Rody Macnamara and how that the physician had said that he 
would soon mend and forget that he had ever been hipped. At this, Sir 
Miles seemed not over well pleased. 

“Tf the boy forget it,” he replied, ‘“‘ he will be the first that ever forgot 
that ‘‘ Spitfire’ blazed at him and remembered aught else.”’ 

‘“‘T would not have it otherwise,” I said, ‘‘ since in these days friends are 
few.” 

‘Aye, ‘tis very true,”’ he returned. ‘‘ The times are changed sadly, since 
to-day I have but one friend when twenty years ago I had twenty. You 
were in your cradle when I met Roger Burke in the same Friar’s Field and 
‘‘ Spitfire” put a hole in his lungs, so that the blood choked his voice and he 
could only tell me he loved me by the turn of hiseye. He was a straight 
shot, and he loved the bottle and women, too, which was folly. Yet I loved 
him near as well as I love you. The times are sadly changed: the men 
are become women.” 

‘* And the women are become men,’ I broke out. Then I told him how 
I had come upon Madame Murchison's coach and had driven off the rascal 
that would have robbed her, and how her maid had struggled with the 
fellow. 

‘She is a good wench,” said he; ‘‘ but what of her mistress ?”’ 

‘‘Of her I can tell you little, sir,’ “‘I returned, save that her face was 
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like Parson Green’s parchment that he loves so well, and her voice like the 
corncrake’s.”’ 

“‘Tam glad of it, Tony,” he cried, ‘‘ for by my soul I thought I saw 
that in your eye which told me she was fair. The Lord reward her for 
her ugliness, since I have other plans for you than a wife won by a sword- 
blade.” 

‘For me, sir ?”’ I echoed. 

‘‘ Aye, for you, Tony,” he went on. ‘‘See here, Tony, I have always 
drunk and fought with men, so I know little of women. Now I think I am 
too old to learn of them even had I the mind for it, which I have not. 
Yet would I have you mate a woman that was virtuous and would bring 
you honour and some fortune. The Bagenals have ever thought little of 
fortune, and less of the spending it. So I have found a wife for you, Tony, 
that a man might well be proud of.”’ 

‘*A wife!” I exclaimed, for the suddenness of the thing confused me, 
remembering what had happened a few hours ago. 

‘* Aye, a wife, and one of your own kin, to boot.”’ 

‘‘'Who ts she ?”’ I asked, indifferently. 

“No parchment- faced dame, be sure,” he broke out, with a laugh, 
‘‘ but your own cousin, Cérise de Burgh, who, I learn, is but lately returned 
from France.”’ 

‘‘T have never seen her, so I cannot tell how she may look,’ I answered, 
thinking of Cherry. 

‘‘ She was a pretty child,” he went on. 

** So was many an ugly woman,” I returned. 

-“ There you are wrong, Tony,” he cried; ‘‘ for women are like colts; 
who ever saw a three-year old belie the promise of youth? ”’ 

‘‘It matters little, sir, whether she be fair or plain,” I said, 
coming toa resolve, ‘‘ since I have already chosen the maid that shall be my 
wife.” 

His brows grew heavy, clouding his eyes which shot fire at me. 

‘‘ By my soul you have!” he cried. ‘‘ Who is the jade?” 

‘‘ She is as virtuous as she is beautiful,’ I returned, hotly, ‘‘ and as brave 
as—as Sir Miles Bagenal.”’ 

‘“‘T thank you for the comparison, Sir Tony,” he answered, tartly, 
‘albeit it is a strange test of a girl’s courage. What is her name?” 

‘“‘ Cherry 1s her name.”’ 

‘‘ Of what family ?”’ 

‘‘T know not, seeing that she is poor, and in the service of one richer in 
wealth than in grace.” 

‘‘ A common hussy,” he burst out, wrathfully. 

‘‘ Whom I am pledged to marry,” I said. 

‘‘T am slow of hearing,” he retorted. 

‘Whom I will marry at noon——on this day year.” 

‘“‘T would that I were deaf that I might not hear you speak so, Tony, 
but the times are sadly changed,” he said. Then he went to a cabinet, 
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‘*'You shall be my son till this day year and after,” he returned, and his 
voice shook, ‘‘if you will give up the jade.”’ 

‘* My honour 1s pledged as well as my heart,’’ I made answer. 

So he pointed to the bags of gold lying upon the table, and I took them 
and went out without another word. 

In a few hours I had left Kilfengra and my uncle’s anger behind me, 
and was making for the city where I had hopes that a stout arm anda 
ready blade, not to speak of some skill with the fire-irons, would set me 
well upon the road to fortune. But, concerning this matter, I had no 
settled plan, seeing that but yesterday I had thought myself the heir of my 
uncle’s property, as of his name and title, and now I was but a beggar, save 
for a thousand guineas. [I laughed outright at the strange trick which 
fortune has played me and at the folly of losing my inheritance for the sake 
of a servant-lass whom a gentleman might well have hoped to Win | at much 
less cost. And yet I loved her the more, I dare swear, for my uncle’s 
anger, and because he would have mated me with a wife of his own 
choosing whom I had never yet set eyes upon, albeit she was a kinswoman 
of my own. 

Of how I fared in the city it boots not to tell, since I had good, and evil 
fortune, yet more of evil—as was natural, seeing that I was country bred 
and used to put more trust in my sword than in my wit. So it was that 
when the year was near run I was little better than a beggar. 

‘‘A beggar is fittest to marry a beggar-maid,”’ I said to myself, somewhat 
bitterly, when my horse faced westward to the Church of St. Bride. Then 
my pride came to my aid, for was I not keeping my pledge and saving my 
honour, albeit I had saved little else. 

As the distance grew less, my heart grew hotter with love, remembering 
Cherry and the curve of her lips, so that I became fearful lest she should be 
faithless to her pledge. 

‘‘ Rather Cherry, base-born and penniless, than Cérise, w ith all my 
uncle’s wealth,’’ I cried out, putting spurs to my horse. 

The beast broke into a canter, and my heart rose high, albeit I was 
bound for my wedding and had but fifty guineas in my purse. I had 
dressed myself with care, and my horse was worthy of a gentleman, even 
though he were somewhat out of sorts with fortune. 

At length the tower of St. Bride’s Church struck my eye and made my 
heart beat quickly. I rode on faster, for it wanted but a little of noon, and 
I was loth to be accounted a loiterer, if not worse. 

Now, when I entered the village of Bagenalstown, which I had not seen 
since I had left Kilfenora, a most strange scene greeted me, for all the 
houses were decked in flowers, and over the roadway were hung banners 
bearing the words ‘‘ Welcome,” ‘‘ Honour before Gain,” which was the 
Bagenal motto, and many such like. 

‘“*Tis some noble that will wed in the self-same church,” I thought, 
‘‘and yet Cherry and I will have a share of his weicome.”’ 

But as I went on, a great crowd of children, daintily dressed, came to 
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meet me, and threw flowers under my horse’s feet as I passed along, so that 
I was greatly perplexed, and knowing not what else to do, I took my hat 
from my head and bowed low to them, while they cried out their welcome. 

When I reached the gateway leading to the Church, I was like one in a 
dream, for a servant, richly dressed, came forward and, with great humility, 
aided me to dismount, while another took my horse’s Head. Then a third 
begged I would follow him to the church. 

Now, if these things had amazed me, what I saw at the church door 
amazed me still more, for there a great company was assembled, and in the 
midst of them was Sir Miles, and leaning upon his arm a lady, richly 
dressed and closely veiled, so that I could not see her face. Then the 
treachery of the whole matter broke upon me, and I turned away, but 
Sir Miles seized my arm. 

‘Welcome, Tony, to Bagenalstown and to Kilfenora!” he cried, 
‘‘since you have kept the honour of our house, See, there is your reward ; 
vour bride awaits you.” 

But I shook his hand from me roughly. ‘She is no bride for me,” I 
said ; “I look for a poor girl, and nameless as well as penniless, to share 
my misfortunes and help to make them lighter.”’ 

‘‘ Whether you wed her or not,’”’ answered Sir Miles, ‘‘it is only seemly 
that you should greet your kinswoman, Cérise de Burgh, for the honour of 
our family.” 

‘As you will,” I answered, sullenly. Then advancing towards where 
the lady stood, with the jewels flashing upon her head and veil, I burst out: 

‘‘ Madame, we have both been sorely wronged. I am here to wed 
Cherry, a poor maiden whom I love.” 

‘And what is Cherry but Cérise, good sir?” she asked, lifting her 
veil and making me a courtesy. ‘‘’Tis not the first time that the mistress 
has changed places with the maid.” 

And then I knew indeed what trick had been played upon me, for Cérise 
was indeed Cherry whom I had wooed at the inn and pledged to marry, 
and Madame Murchison but her attendant. I could find no word to 
answer her, but could only kiss her hand, since before the company I might 
not kiss her cheek. 

“Is the cherry less sweet if it have a foreign name?” she asked, 
smiling, ‘‘and do you repent of your pledge ? ”’ 

At this I could refrain no longer, since it was indeed Cherry that spoke. 
So, forgetting all those about us, I caught her to my heart; and since that 
day she has never left it. 
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CITIES V.—MONTREAL. 
OF THE ‘‘ Reign on, majestic Ville-Marie ! 


Spread wide thy ample robes of state ; 
EMPIRE ; The heralds cry that thou art great, 
: And proud are thy young sons of thee. 
Mistress of half a continent, 


THEIR Thou risest from thy girlhood’s rest ; 
SociaL LIFE We see thee conscious heave thy breast 
AND And feel thy rank and thy descent, 
CHARACTER. Sprung of the saint and chevalier, 


And with the scarlet tunic wed ! 

Mount Royal’s crown upon thy head, 
And past thy footstool, broad and clear, 
St. Lawrence sweeping to the sea: 
Reign on, majestic Ville-Marie !” 


BY FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


real thing in Montreal. Pride in its history, which is common to 

French and English alike, is demonstrated by the care with which 

every historic spot has been identified and recorded: one could 
almost write the annals of the city from the inscribed tablets on memorable 
houses. As to its pride of position, Mount Royal has been made a public 
domain and a just tribute paid to the greatness of the St. Lawrence in the 
magnificence of the two bridges by which it is crossed. 

‘‘ Mistress of half a continent!’ In trade and population, Montreal is 
the metropolis of Canada. But it may be doubted whether the distinction 
it derives from this fact will prove as enduring as its pride of position and 
ancestry. At any rate, from this point of view, the citizens of Montreal 
cannot but regard with some misgiving the relatively rapid growth of 
Toronto. It is true that from 1881 to 1891 the population of Montreal 
increased by about forty per cent., and is now estimated to be fully three 
hundred thousand. But, during the same period, Toronto increased its 
numbers by nearly ninety per cent., its population in 1891 being officially 
declared as one hundred and eighty-one thousand. If the capital of 
Ontario maintains anything like the same rate of increase, Montreal must 
before many years lose its predominance. Even so, however, it must long 
remain the most interesting city in Canada as the capital of ‘‘ La Nouvelle 
France,” with its old chivalry and romance, the stronghold of the Latin 
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|: civic patriotism thus expressed by the poet I found to be a very 
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Catholic and Protestant—is most marked in the benevolent and educational 
institutions of Montreal. The old charities of the city were all labelled 
‘‘ Catholic,” and so, to redress the balance, the Protestants have brought 
into existence a number of other philanthropic establishments similarly 
in doctrinal fetters. There are two sets of elementary schools, one set 
supported and managed by Catholic ratepayers, the other supported and 
managed by Protestant ratepayers. In the higher education the Protestants 
have hitherto held the field with McGill University, its range of handsome 
buildings commemorating the munificence of Montreal’s plutocrats, from 
James McGill, one of the Scotch fur-traders early in the century, to Lord 
Strathcona, founder of the ladies’ college. But the Laval University, the 
academic centre of Catholicism at Quebec, is, it is said, to find a new home 
in Montreal, ultimately to rival the fine institution which represents only a 
third of its population. 

To the same racial and religious divisions must be attributed Montreal’s 
lack of public libraries. There 1s only one small Free Library in the whole of 
this community of three hundred thousand, known as the Fraser Institute and 
consisting chiefly of French books. Art, being less concerned with race and 
ritual than literature, is somewhat better off. The Art Gallery contains only a 
small permanent collection, but Montreal possesses a number of wealthy 
picture-buyers who exhibit their treasures there from time to time. The 
Natural History Museum, too, with its scientific clubs, and such flourishing 
associations as the Society of Canadian Literature and the Société 
Historique likewise indicate considerable intellectual activity, in which 
French and English, Catholic and Protestant, to some extent join. 

These racial and religious divisions, it need scarcely be said, have some- 
times sharply affected the social life of Montreal. The troops (semi- 
volunteers) have more than once had to be called out to quell conflicts 
between Orangemen and Catholic processions. A few years ago, when it 
was proposed to raise a fund for the renovation of the statue to Nelson 
which stands in Jacques Cartier Square, there was an indignant protest 
from the French community. The erection of the statue, in 1809, more 
particularly on this historic spot full of the memories of French dominion in 
Canada, might well have given them offence. Yet, when the original 
subscription list was unearthed, it was found that the French of that date 
joined with the English in defraying the cost of the column. Montreal now 
lives in quieter times. | You do not hear the Montreal Frenchman to-day 
talk of ‘‘independence,” and in the Jubilee of 1897 he did his share in 
demonstrations of loyalty. The Orange riots are almost forgotten, and it 
seems as though Catholic and Protestant had agreed to differ. 

Of the more tolerant spirit which has brought about this happy state of 
things I obtained a significant glimpse, I fancy, in some words which were 
used by a well-known Presbyterian minister. I asked him how he and his 
brethren regarded the French method of keeping the Sabbath. ‘“‘ Of course, 
we dislike it very much,” he replied. ‘“ But what canwe do? The French 
are two to one, and have the municipal government in their own hands. 
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not appear to be left out. They make the smallness of their world an 
excuse for keeping it select, a plea so entirely illogical that it cannot fail to 
be popular. : 

It must be stated, to Maliphant’s credit, that he declined to be under 
bondage to this system. He went his own way; made friends where he 
liked; declined flattering invitations with startling frequency; and generally 
conducted himself like a reasonable man with a soul of his own. Audrey 
approved of his conduct, and would have imitated it more frequently than 
she did if Mrs. Le Jeune had been possessed of a sense of humour. Even 
as it was, she succeeded in convincing her mother that she had no respect 
for fatuous institutions, which was a crime of such deadly complexion as to 
lacerate the maternal heart. As for Tom Maliphant, he was called ‘‘ Mad 
Maliphant” by half the county, merely because he had the sense to live 
his own life: it was a distinction which he entirely appreciated. 

One morning, at half-past eleven, he was walking up and down on the 
broad gravel-way before the house, waiting for his horse to be brought 
round. It was a spring morning, warm and clear, such a morning as 
makes the blood dance to the measure of all fresh, growing things. The 
valley which he overlooked was full of young green which stirred through 
its depths to the touch of a south wind; a stream slid and gurgled through 
a coppice at the garden’s foot; bare Exmoor, near but invisible, diffused 
its fine influence like a perfume. Maliphant laughed to himself for sheer 
joy of heart. 

He mounted and rode away eastward, going at a slow trot like a man 
who has no definite object before him ; labourers in the fields heard someone 
singing on the road and turned their heads; it was only Maliphant, dili- 
gently endeavouring to live up to his reputation. If he had met all the 
best people in the county decorously progressing along that road, he would 
have continued to sing until it became necessary to speak. He was exalted 
by the spring atmosphere, and had not the least objection in the world to 
show it. 

But, after a time, he became quiet, and continued his easy journey ina 
manner to satisfy his critics. Once he paused at a turning which climbed 
abruptly to his left. His horse was for taking it, but Maliphant, after a 
moment’s hesitation, rode straight on. ‘‘ Not to-day, old chap,” he said, 
‘it’s getting dangerous. I’m not sure that I could hold myself in to-day, 
and I must make up my mind first. That’s the worst of Spring.” He was 
rather surprised at his own wisdom, and congratulated himself on so 
imperial a self-restraint; but six miles further on he saw that the fates 
were laughing at him, and concluded to laugh with them; certainly, at any 
rate, not to cry. 

A girl was leaning over a bicycle in the road. At the first glance he 
knew it was Audrey, although her back was to him; the second assured 
him that it was Audrey in difficulties. He called hername. Still stooping, 
she turned her face half towards him. It was red with confusion and 
annoyance. 
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‘Don’t be silly !’’ she said. ‘‘Can’t you see that it’s all wound round 
the cogs, under the chain, and I can’t even stand upright without tearing it ?”’ 

‘What are the cogs? Let mesee. I always said these were ridiculous 
things. Whycan’t you ride a horse ?”’ 

‘‘ Please don’t lecture me now! ” 

‘“« ‘Why, you’re wound all round the thing!” 

‘“‘T know that. I want unwinding. Tom, do be quick!” 

“Walk backwards, willyou? That’s right. There, it’s torn—I thought 
it would be.” 

“Ts it much?” 

‘“‘ Only a foot or so.”’ 

‘¢Oh, Tom!” 

‘“‘T’m very sorry, Audrey,” he said, ‘‘ but really you can’t blame me.” 

“ J’m not blaming you.” 

‘“‘Tt’s a cousinly privilege.” 

‘‘Am I quite clear now ?”’ 

‘At last!” 

She stepped away and looked down ruefully at a wide, trailing ribbon 
of skirt. She murmured something about a gear-case, and stamped her 
foot petulantly. A little cry escaped her. 

‘“‘ Are you hurt ?”’ asked Maliphant. 

‘T think I sprained my ankle a little in getting off.’’ 

‘You must rest for a time, poor child. That bit of wood will do. Stay 
here for a minute.”’ | 

She obeyed, standing plaintively on one leg while he wheeled her 
machine through a gate and tied his horse to the post. Then he returned 
and offered her his arm. She certainly limped a good deal. 

He carefully selected a place for her against a tree of convenient 
smoothness, saw her comfortably settled, and then dropped down by her 
side. Even to his eyes, the skirt was hopelessly ruined. 

‘Why did you follow me ?”’ Audrey asked, abruptly. 

‘“‘T didn’t follow you. I thought of calling this morning, but changed 
my mind.” 7 

‘“Oh!”? she said. 

‘‘ May I ask where you were going ?” 

‘* To the Leveson’s.”’ 

‘‘ Another of the eternal luncheons?” 

‘‘ Yes, another. Why aren’t you going?” 

‘‘T wasn’t invited, and, anyway, I should have declined.” 

‘‘Tom, you’re becoming impossible !” 

‘‘T wish these people would realise it.” 

‘‘T believe it’s to be quite an informal affair to-day. 

‘‘Then I suppose your damaged skirt won’t matter.”’ 

‘‘Do you think,” she asked, sternly, ‘‘that I’m going like this ?” 

‘‘T dont see why you shouldn’t. You could easily explain and borrow 
something from Jessie.” 
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‘I’m three inches taller than Jessie.” 

‘“* ] suppose you are,” he said, meditatively. 

‘* Besides, you seem to have forgotten that I’m hurt. 

‘Poor Audrey; of course you are. Forgive me! It’s another six 
miles to Harescourt, too. Shall I ride on and explain matters ?”’ 

She thought fora moment with puckered brows, and then said, ‘“‘ No.” 

‘Tt would be quite simple, you know,” he said. 

“I’m not sure that I wanted to go at all. I can easily make an excuse, 
can’t 1? They need never know that I met you.” 

“‘ Certainly not,’’ said Maliphant, stretching himself, ‘‘only I thought 
you were always anxious to do the right thing.”’ 

‘* Are you sure it would be the right thing ?”’ 

‘‘ That entirely depends on your conscience ,”’ he said. 

‘I don’t believe I have a conscience.”’ 

‘‘ Are you, too,” he cried, ‘‘ a leader of revolt ?”’ 

‘‘ Only a follower,” she said. 

‘‘Then it could not bea forlorn hope.” After a pause he added: “I 
rather wonder that I wasn’t invited to this Leveson luncheon, particularly 
as it’s informal.” 

*“* Now I suppose you are offended ! °’ 

‘My dear Audrey !”’ 

‘“‘ I believe there were to be only three guests altogether. You know 
that Harold’s back ? ”’ 

‘* He spent a day with me last week.” 

‘“* Why didn’t you tell me ?”’ 

**T didn’t know it would interest you.” 

‘You never tell me anything now, Tom.”’ 

‘“ You see, Audrey, we’re grown up now.” 

‘I don’t see why that should make any difference.”’ 

Maliphant looked at her; he would have liked to think that she 
blushed. 

‘‘ But it has made a difference,” he said. ‘‘ You remember 

‘Yes, remember. Do you think Harold has changed at all ?”’ 

‘“Do men ever change? It’s our business to represent the constant 
element in life.’’ 

‘You have a wonderful faculty for neglecting your business, then.” 

‘‘That’s perfectly true, Audrey. We're made up of faculties, you see, 
and they’re all contradictory.” 

‘* You’re absurdly illogical this morning.” 

‘‘ Was I ever anything else ?”’ 

‘* I don’t think you were,” she said, candidly. 

After another pause Maliphant said: 

‘‘Let’s play at being children again, to-day, Audrey. We'll go to the 
Golden Lion at Shalcombe, it’s only a mile further on, and have lunch 
there; that is, if your ankle’s not too bad.” 

‘‘ Help me up,” she cried. 
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He gave her both hands and drew her to her feet. Then she leant on 
his shoulder and took a step or two. 

“‘This’ll never do,” he said. ‘‘ You can’t possibly ride that absurd 
bicycle of yours, and you can’t walk. There’s only one thing to be done; 
you must make a chair of my saddle and I'll lead the horse into Shalcombe.” 

‘* But my skirt !’’ she cried. 

‘““Have you no pins? Wecan soon put that all right.” 

She produced a tiny pin-cushion, and Maliphant repaired the rent quite 
skilfully. Then he led her to the gate, lifted her to the saddle, and the 
pair set out, he managing the bicycle. 

It was not a proceeding characterized by the highest wisdom, nor was it 
likely to conduce to the speedy cure of a sprained ankle, but neither of 
these considerations occurred to this couple who proposed to play at being 
children again. Both, of course, knew it to be impossible, but each wished 
to see how the other would conduct the game. 

They reached the Golden Lion at the time when Audrey was due 
at the Leveson luncheon. Maliphant’s sudden advent with his charge 
occasioned the landlord no surprise; he hastened to serve his best to such 
distinguished guests. They were both hungry. 

“I’m sorry for the other people,” Maliphant said. ‘‘ They’ll have a 
deadly dull time without you. For myself, I thank the gods.” 

‘Where were you going ?” 

‘Anywhere. The spring drove me out.” 

“And you found " 

“I found you. That was appropriate enough, wasn’t it ?”” 

‘* Hardly, in such queer circumstances.” 

“‘ Happy circumstances, that gave you to me for a day!” 

“Unhappy, that gave me a ruined skirt and a sore ankle! ”’ 

‘“‘And me,—please add that.” 

‘“No,” she said; ‘‘ for you came like a champion and rescued me.” 

“Tt was certainly most heroic, wasn’t it?” 

‘IT wonder, Tom,” she said, with the utmost innocence, ‘‘ what made 
me think you followed me.” 

‘‘Perhaps you wanted me to,” he suggested. 

“No, I don’t think I did. Though I confess that, after breakfast, I 
longed for a wild, free day—the sort of day we used to have together.” 

‘“‘T confess to the same wish, Audrey. I also confess that I was afraid 
to ask you to come.”’ | 

‘“‘ Afraid! Why?” 

‘It was risky—don't you see ?” 

“You mean you were afraid I wouldn’t come ?”’ 

‘Partly that. I also felt rather—light-headed.” 

‘You, light-headed ! ” 

‘I’m afraid so. Let me fix up this arm-chair for you in the window. 
There. Now rest your foot, so. Now do you feel comfortable?” 

“It's delicious, Tom.” 
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He sat down opposite to her and asked permission to smoke a cigar. 
A curious feeling of intimacy linked them, very different from the boy and 
girl bond which had once been so strong. It all seemed part of the day, of 
the circumstances of their meeting, of the golden afternoon whose silence 
was only broken by such sounds as make a village seem quieter than 
absolute stillness. Maliphant no longer thought of danger, nor had he the 
faintest wish to speak ; he was in the mood which desires only to watch 
and dream. And Audrey fell under the same influence, and time slipped 
by without either taking any heed of it. They were both, in a word, 
ridiculously happy in the manner of people whose wisdom and folly it is to 
fall in love. 

At last Audrey closed her eyes, which gave Maliphant freedom to study 
her face. He marvelled that he had been able to resist it for so long, and 
finally came to the conclusion that he had never really seen it before. He 
had not observed how finely the eyelids drooped, the pureness of the curves 
from temples to chin, the bewitching challenge of the lips. This was 
another Audrey, and also, as he realised with something of a delighted 
shock, Audrey asleep ! 

He glanced at his watch; the afternoon was wearing towards evening. 
He had no intention of pilfering a kiss, but it struck him that to awaken 
her with one would be the pleasantest thing in the world. He crossed to 
her side and stooped over her. 

At that moment a clatter of hoofs sounded outside, and a horseman — 
pulled up. Audrey opened her eyes to meet Maliphant’s. 

‘This is not a boy’s kiss,’”’ he cried. ‘‘ It means 7 

‘‘ There’s Harold!” she cried. 

‘‘ Hang Harold! ” 

Young Leveson swung into the room flushed from hard riding. 

‘‘I saw your horse outside, Tom,” he said, ‘‘ and I thought you might 
have news of Miss Le Jeune——”’ 

‘“‘ Miss Le Jeune is here,” said Maliphant. Leveson fell back a step and 
bowed. ‘She had a spill and sprained an ankle. She’s been resting 
here. Fortunately, I found her on the road at the moment of the 
accident.” 

‘‘ That was most fortunate. My mother was anxious, and I rode round 
the other way to see whether Miss Le Jeune was ill.”’ 

‘‘ That was very good of you,” said Audrey, rather breathlessly. 

‘“ Now I can reassure her. I leave her in good hands.” 

He bowed again, said ‘‘ good-night,’’ and a moment later rode away. 

‘‘ Poor Harold!” said Audrey. 

Maliphant did not renew his experiment. He ordered a trap to be got 
ready, disposed Audrey in it solicitously, told the man to drive carefully, 
then mounted his horse and rode alongside. Conversation was impossible. 
He merely handed her over to the care of Mrs. Le Jeune, who was in a 
state of fluttering perturbation after Leveson’s call, and said he would come 
to make enquiries in the morning. 
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‘‘Poor Harold!” she said, and paused. ‘‘ Poor Harold left a note for 
me yesterday afternoon.” 

‘Poor old chap!” said Maliphant. ‘I’m awfully sorry for him. He’s 
a good soul.” 

‘‘T don’t see why you should be sorry for him.” 

‘* Because, don’t you see, you'll have to answer his note.” 

“Well?” 

‘‘ And he’ll be a good deal upset.” 

‘‘That depends on what I say to him,” said Audrey, laying both her 
hands over the letter. 

‘ Shall I tell you what to say?” 

‘Tom, I wish you wouldn’t always treat me like a child.”’ 

‘‘ [I’m perfectly serious. We had our last child’s day together yesterday.” 
He laid his hands over hers and repeated, ‘‘ Shall I tell you what to say ?”’ 

‘‘ Do you propose to dictate a reply to me ?”’ 

‘Not quite that. Write what you like, but say somewhere that you’re 
going to marry your cousin Tom—no, Mad Maliphant would be better, 
say Mad Maliphant.”’ 

‘Ts that what you meant yesterday when you said—when I awoke— ?”’ 

‘* Yes, that’s exactly what I meant.” 

‘Shall I write now ?” 

‘One moment—yes, now you may.” Audrey got up and walked to 
her writing-table without the slightest indication of a limp. Maliphant 
chuckled to himself. 

‘That sprain ?”’ he questioned. 

“‘ It wasn’t really very bad,” she said, without turning her head. 

‘You little humbug! ” 

‘* Honestly, Tom, it did hurt a little at first.” 
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toss of the head that jarred one of the geranium pots dangerously upon its 
china saucer. He began to read aloud an order of the Bedfordshire Couuty 
Council. It set forth that no swine were to be moved along any highway 
or thoroughfare in the County of Bedford, whether ina vehicle or not, 
unless the swine were accompanied by the declaration or permit prescribed 
by the Swine Fever (Movement) Order of 1898. A heavy penalty would be 
inflicted upon offenders. 

Sam Sturp was a pig-dealer of Bedfordshire, in a small way of business. 
The Order touched him nearly. 

‘“‘There you ’ave it!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I mustn’t move never a pig 
without a bloomin’ constable a-’avin’ ’is say in the matter. I must goto 
‘em and get their writin’, or they ’ull ’ave the law on me.” He paused, 
adding with a fine scorn, ‘‘ It’s likely as I shall, ain’t it? They ’ull see me 
doin’ it, wun’t they ?”’ 

Mrs. Sturp loved peace and quiet. 

‘‘ But they want to stop the fever, Sam,” she objected, timidly. ‘“‘It 
ain’t right to go agen ’em when they want to stop the fever.” 

The pig-dealer had a way of basing his logic upon his personal interests. 
The Order was an inconvenience to him. 

‘“‘ The fever, yer say!’’ he said, peevishly, ‘‘the fever! and don’t I want 
to stop it as much as anybody. Tcharr! to’ear you talk, Sue, one ‘ud 
think you’d never set eyes on a sty in your life. I ain’t agoin’ to take the 
fever about in my cart. Not secha fule! I ain’t been in the trade twenty 
year for nuthin, that they should set a constable to teach me when a pig 
is for fever or no.” 

Mrs. Sturp shook her head gloomily. 

‘‘T wouldn’t go agen ‘em, Sam,” she said, persuasively. ‘It ‘ull only 
get yer into trouble, mark my words if it don’t.”’ 

‘“‘Trust me!” said Mr. Sturp, optimistically ; ‘‘ I'll do it right.” 

‘*T ’ud let ’em alone, Sam,” she urged. 

“Yer wud!” said Mr. Sturp, shortly. ‘‘ Well, you ain’t I, and I 
wudn’t. I ’ull move my pigs when and where I like, askin’ no man’s leave, 
nor woman’s neither... . There! that ’ull do. I don’t want no further 
argyment. Let’s ’ave the ’errings! ”’ 


Some few days after this conversation with his wife, a man came to the 
pig-dealer. 

‘“Yis!” replied the latter, ‘J unnerstan’ what you want. I knows 
your sort toa T.”’ 

‘And when ‘ull yer be like to ’appen on it?” the man asked. ‘I’m in 
a ’urry.”’ 

‘Tf I knew for sure, I ’ud tell yer,” Mr. Sturp replied, with a profession 
of extreme candour, adding, ‘‘ P’raps to-morrer. P’raps next day. But 
certainly within the week.” 

The Sturps lived at Tingfield, but the dealer’s business took him to 
many other villages. It was a Tuesday when Mr. Sturp thus promised to 
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look out for a pig. On the following Thursday, he was driving into the 
village of Bilton when a low whistle drew his attention. It was repeated 
meaningly. The dealer checked his horse, looking round. 

‘‘T wor near a passin’ yer, Joe,’’ he remarked to a red countenance that 
was smiling cunningly at him over the clipped hedge ofa cottage garden and 
orchard. 

A descent of grey road lay in front of the dealer. The eyes of the red 
face peered anxiously down it, afterwards they rolled round to gaze up the 
village street. No one was about. 

‘‘Come ’ere, Sam, I want yer a minute,”’ said the cottager, beckoning 
eagerly. 

At the centre of the hedge was an open gate. Pulling his right rein, the 
dealer turned his horse round and drove into an enclosure—half orchard, 
half farmyard. 

‘‘Dror in a bit furder!” Joe Belt suggested, approaching round an 
angle of the cottage and pointing toa spot more fully sheltered from the 
high road by some outbuildings. 

Flapping the reins upon the horse’s back, Sam Sturp obeyed in silence. 
A second later, he had descended from the cross bench of the cart and was 
standing tall and bulky by the cottdager’s side. 

They began to converse in low tones. 

But Sam Sturp was always quick to act.’ 

“‘ Let’s see it, Joe,” he said. 

The cottager took him to a sty. 

A glance was enough for the dealer. 

‘‘A nine-score pig !’’ he exclaimed, with decision. 

‘** You'll ’ave to go to school agen for your countin’, Sam,” the cottager 
remarked, satirically. 

‘* What do you want for it?” said the dealer, refusing to argue. 

‘* What ’ull yer give ?” 

Sam Sturp frowned, shaking his great bull-head impatiently. ‘I aint 
‘ere to do both selling and buying,” he remarked, roughly. ‘‘Coom! make 
a price, and done with it.” 

Joe looked calculatingly at the dealer’s eyes which were keenly set upon 
him. 

‘* Say three pun ten,” he said, ‘‘ and fetch it away when yer like.”’ 

The dealer desired an excuse for thought. Bending over, he gave 
apparent attention to the removal of some dust which was upon his high 
boots. Suddenly he raised his head. 

‘*?Bate me ten shillin’, and I’ll ’ave it,’’ he said. 

It was the turn of the cottager to hesitate. 

Upon an outbreak of swine-fever occurring, the law requires the owner 
of the infected pig to notify the same to an authority, in order that the pig 
or pigs may be destroyed and the premise; disinfected. Compensation, as 
calculated by an official valuer, is, however, made to the owner for the loss 
that he incurs by the law’s action. Joe had recently lost two pigs by swine 
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fever. An illiterate want of confidence in official valuation had kept him 
from making a notification at the proper time. It was now too late. And 
under these circumstances, in disposing of his third and last pig, he found 
himself debarred from obtaining a removal order. Sam Sturp understood 
this, and would expect to get the pig cheap. 

‘“‘ If I lets it go at three pun,” said Joe, tentatively, after a long pause, 
‘“‘T shall want ’alf money down the same day.” 

The pig-dealer held out his hand. 

Joe slapped it. 

And so the bargain was concluded. 

‘“‘ T’ll fetch it to-morrer, early,” said the dealer, getting into his cart. 

Joe drew back. 

‘You aint never goin’ to move it by daylight !”” he remarked, blankly. 

‘“‘T are,” Sam Sturp replied. ‘‘I are. Ib’lieves in doin’ sich jobs bold.”’ 

And he drove lurchingly away into the high road. 


The Sturps had three children—two girls and a boy. If anything were 
to happen to Sturp! The anxiety of this thought was giving nerve and 
strength to Mrs. Sturp, as she plodded up the long, straight hill to Joe 
Belt’s cottage. The evening was murky and heavy. It was difficult to 
find the door. 

‘It is me, Mrs. Belt,’ she explained, speaking from the gloom. ‘‘ I’ve 
come over to see Joe.”’ 

The visit was a thorough surprise. 

** Sit yer down, do,”’ said Mrs. Belt, recovering from her first astonish- 
ment. ‘‘I expect Joe inina minute. But whathever’as brought yer over 
at this time o’ night? Anything wrong with Sam ?”’ 

Mrs. Sturp began to explain feverishly. Sam had told her that he was 
going to move Joe’s pig on the morrow. But he had not got a removal 
order. She felt sure that trouble would come of it. She wanted Joe to 
act friendly to her and the children, and persuade Sam to be “off” with the 
deal. 

‘‘ Yer supprise me!’’ said Mrs. Belt. ‘‘ This is the werry first as I’ve 
‘eard of it. . . . Yis! I’m wi’ yer, whathever Joe is. ’E should ha’ 
known better. The job ’ud be sure to get ’em into trouble. And : 

She broke off suddenly, adding, as the door of the cottage opened :— 

‘“‘ But ’ere ’e is!” 

Joe Belt advanced to the centre of the room before recognising his 
visitor. 

“*Ulloa! you ’ere,” he exclaimed. 

“Yis!’’ Mrs. Belt interposed, indignantly ; ‘‘ You and Sam together 
‘ave brought her traipsing over. I never ’eard nuthin’ about the pig till she 
told me. Yer kep’ it dark, ver did.” 

Joe Belt threw his hat upon the table. 

‘What pig ?"’ he grumbled, affecting innocence. 

They explained very clearly. 
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‘‘And what ’ull Sam say to me ?” he asked, hanging his head. 

‘““*E wun’t know nuthin’ but wot you tell ’im,” Mrs. Belt suggested. 
“You ’ull manage ’Im all right. And Joe! yer can’t but do the friendly to 
Mrs. Sturp when she arsks yer; yer know yer can’t.” 

‘* But Sam ‘ull hold me to the deal!”’ he objected, sullenly. We ‘ave 
slapped hands on it.” 

The women began to argue. Mr. Belt was no match for them. 

‘“W-a-al!” he said, drawlingly, with a curious look in his eyes, ‘‘if I 
must, I must, I s’pose.”’ 

A little later, Mrs. Sturp was taking her leave at the door. 

‘‘Good night, Joe,” she said, gratefully. ‘‘Good night. It is real kind o’ 
yer, but you won’t regret it, I'll wager !”’ 

Joe Belt closed the door, without reply. 

‘“Now then!” he exclaimed, turning savagely upon his wife, ‘ You 
think you’ve done it fine, don’t yer ?”’ 

Mrs. Belt drew back, trembling before his sudden passion. 

‘But ain't yer meant it, then?” she asked, faintly. 

“No,” he said, his voice growing thick with passion. ‘No, I amt 
meant it. I wor actin’ for her. Sam shall’ave the pig. D'yer think I’m 
goin’ to ’ave it die ’ere, like t’other two when I can sell it to's.” He shook 
his head. ‘‘Not I! It ’ll’ave to goo.” A smile passed over his counten- 
ance, as he added, cunningly, ‘‘Sam ‘ull ’ave more of the risk than I shall.”’ 

‘‘ But ° 

‘That is enough!” he interrupted. ‘‘ You say no more, not another 
word, or it ’ull be the worse for yer, as sure as my name 1s Joe Belt.” 

Breakfast was never a protracted meal with the Sturps. The man was 
always anxious to be away to his day’s business. 

‘‘T must be movin’,”’ said Sam Sturp, gulping down a last mug of tea. 
His wife did not try to detain him. The recollection of her secret visit to 
Joe, upon the previous evening, was comforting, and kept her silent. 

Behind the Sturps’ cottage was an open shed. It contained two vehicles. 
One was a long-bodied, low cart, slung upon two wheels. This was the 
dealer’s pig cart. Provided with a broad-meshed rope net, and a flap 
which let directly down upon the ground, it was excellently suited to its 
special purpose of porcine transport. The other vehicle was a nondescript. 
Politeness might call it a dog cart. The rural phraseology would have 
termed it a ‘‘trap.”” That morning, San Sturp had no intention of rumbling 
hollowly over the roads in his dealer’s pig cart; and, picking up an 
innocent-looking rick cloth, he drew out the trap. A quarter of an hour 
later, he was entering Joe Belt’s enclosure, at Bilton. They saw him com- 
ing. There was just time. Joe turned sharply to his wife— 

“Into the cottage, wi’ yer!’’ he ordered; ‘‘and stay there, or you ull 





‘ear of it.” 
Mrs. Belt trailed away, without reply. Joe saw the door close after 


her. Then he turned to welcome. 
Sam climed slowly down from the trap. He removed his hat. 
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‘“‘It’s rare and ‘ot, ain’t it? ’’ he remarked, his eyes roving round. . . . 
‘* Yis, I didn’t come i’ the other,”’ he explained ; ‘‘ it ’ud ’ave drored atten- 
tion tome.” He disentangled a handkerchief from a bulky, side pocket. 
‘* Poo-oof!”’ he panted; If this ’ere ’eat lasts, your ole pond ’ull go dry, I 
reckun.”’ He pointed down a short slope, to a bush-tringed surface of 
water upon which were swimming a couple of white ducks.” 

Truly! Sam was hot. But Joe, being at home and cool, was more 
immediately eager for business. He replied in a fuss. He began to work 
in a bustle. 

‘“‘ What are yer arter, now?” said Mr. Sturp, listlessly. 

Joe paused, looking over the edge of an empty paraffin barrel, that 
stood nearly as high as himself. ‘* You ‘ull want to dror up ’ere, close to 
to the sty, wun’t yer ?”’ he suggested. 

Rolling his red handkerchief into a ball, Sam Sturp rammed it into his 
pocket. 3 
‘‘Poo-oof. Yis,’’ he agreed. 

Joe tumbled the barrel over, upon its side. It had neither top nor 
bottom. ‘‘ Bing, Bang,” he rolled it through the sunshine to Sam’s side. 
Suddenly he spun it round upon the edge of the slope, giving its bulge a 
final slap. 

“There!” he exclaimed. ; it ’ull lay there till I want it for firing. Now! 
yer can dror up right alongside, Sam.”’ 


The men understood their business. By a cord tied round tho upper 
jaw of the pig, the latter was brought, in spite of his struggles, to the door 
of the sty, and afterwards, with the aid of a hurdle, hoisted bodily up. A 
few shrill squeals, and the work was accomplished; Sam was tying the 
rick cloth over the vehicle. 

Joe banged to and bolted the door of the empty sty. Approaching 
Sam with eagerness, he held out a hand. 

‘‘That’s right! said the dealer, nastily, beginning to fumble in a 
pocket; ‘*I wouldn’t wait a minute, I wouldn’t, else the money might 
fly away.” 

Joe grinned—‘“ I ain’t never one to be slow with no one,”’ he replied. 

‘There y’are; thirty shillin’,” replied the dealer. And, netted by the 
cottager’s suspiciousness, he added— 

** Count it, I would.” 

There was a rattle and chink as Joe rubbed the silver out along his open 
palm. Suddenly he looked up, with a gleam in his eye, to exclaim— 

‘Right! When ’ull yer let me ’ave the rest ?”’ 

‘See yer next Saturday!” said the dealer, shortly, and gathering up 
the reins, he drove out of the yard. 


A horse, like a man, has its individual temperament: it may be nervous, 
vicious, steady-going, or possessed of any other qualities that define equine 
character. The season was summer. It might have been the sting of a fly. 
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began to drive the pig into the only direction in which the piggish will was 
inclined to go—back to Joe Belt’s. A little while, and they had arrived at 
the slope leading up to the cottage. It was the moment for Sam to give 
free vent to his temper; and, driving very craftily, he suddenly sent his 
whip “‘swish” about the pig. There was a shrill, hoggish squeal. A pro- 
longed, mad escapade. And with a sway of the hind quarters, the pig 
turned and disappeared distantly into Joe Belt’s enclosure. 

Entering the cottage some two minutes later, the dealer caught a 
glimpse of Joe Belt, working in a corner of his orchard. ‘‘ Hoy!” he 
shouted, beckoning ; ‘‘ Coom ’ere,! I want yer!” 

Joe came and listened, his eyes looking restlessly around. 

‘*T ain’t seen it,”’ he said, shortly. 

‘*But it run in ’ere. I see it myself,” the dealer affirmed with an 
oath. 

‘“* Yer did ?”’ 

‘*T did,” reiterated the dealer strenuously, glancing perplexedly around. 

Joe strode to the sty, looling vacantly over its wall. 

‘‘It ain’t ’ere,” he said. ‘‘ For I locked it. Yer see me do it.”’ 

Clanbering heavily down from his trap, the dealer approached him—— 

‘‘Tf it ain’t ’ere, where is it ?”’ he asked. 

A portion of the hedge was as yet untrimmed. Its lower branches 
arched over a shallow ditch surrounding the back of the orchard. Joe 
pointed to it. | ) 

‘‘ P’raps it’s run on and got under there,” he suggested. 

‘“‘ Like as not!” said the dealer. 

The two men began to search. They beat the hedge. They lifted its 
branches. Finally, they crawled perspiringly down its shallow trench. 
The pig was not there. They searched the orchard, the outhouses, and 
the cottage garden, where Mrs. Belt was cutting a cabbage. ‘‘’Ave yer seen 
it, Missus?” the dealer asked, civilly. 

She had not. 

They went into the outlying fields, passing over grass, hishing and 
holloing around wheat. 

“*’Ave yer found it?” said Mrs. Belt, on their return. 

‘Found it!” the dealer repeated, disgustedly. ‘‘ Found it! Ole ’Arry 
’imself couldn’t find it, J b’lieve.”’ 

Joe laughed. 

* “ What are yer goin’ to do now?” he asked. 

The dealer eyed him with temper. 

‘Git ’ome! I’m goin’ to git ’ome when I ’ave tuk my money back.” 

Joe pretended not to understand. 

The dealer, holding out a palm significantly, made his determination 
still clearer. He intended to have his deposit money returned. 

‘*‘ But yer tuk the pig away wi’ yer!” the cottager objected. 

‘““Yis! And it’s coom back ’ere,’’ said the dealer. 

“Yer say so!” 
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he was at it, must needs be running off to spend strength and money 
wherever there was revelling, and fighting, and sports. The widow washed 
her hands of all. A pretty maid indeed to change her mind a’most so soon 
as the man was out of sight. Rizpah would never gie consent to her so long 
as she lived, whether for William or Jack. 

But soon her temper softened into a lament that such a thing should 
come between her sons. During her hours of solitary work, when Jack was 
a-field, she could think of nothing else. They were children again running 
about the house, the little one always at the boy’s heel, or riding pig-a- back 
on his shoulders. Poor William, dead and gone, used to call them dinner 
time an’ twelve o'clock, because when one came, the other was not far off. 
And in all Jack’s growing up, never did they fall out but once. When Jack, 
all on the sly, carried off William’s whip, and thoughtless dapped it down and 
then forgot, and when he ran back it was gone. Then William in his haste 
hit him on the cheek—and made his ear bleed too. Yet, before the day was 
out, they were again as thick as thieves. Now, come what may, they must 
be at odds all their lives through. 

The widow sighed. Doubtless it was the will of God to send so many 
trials for some wise end. And Jack was most wonderful struck over Ursie. He 
had only been into town once in the last six weeks. At last the piety of Rizpah 
found, even in this trouble, the finger of Providence. Over her knitting, 
between the whiles of household work, she saw it all. Ursula Handsford 
was to steady Jack. She was to keep him straight. Rizpah’s heart warmed 
at the thought. Then, in her mother’s love for the boy last-born, she half 
forgot William. Poor Jack was so terrible down in the dumps. And, after 
all, it was better for William, too. For pity the man wed to a woman who 
went about house with her thoughts outside. No good ever came o’ that. 
Never in this world. 

So, by the middle of December she was ready to say that, since they had 
made up their minds, however it might please God for things to turn out, 
she had no wish to be ill friends or to quarrel wi’ the maid—not she. 

It was a cold, bleak day, when Ursula went up the hill. The north wind 
came driving down the valley, with a fine snow that lay along the path and 
lodged between the short, scanty grass, looking more wintry than when the 
ground is covered deep in drifts. She was uneasy. She had never spoken 
to the widow since harvest. The insult did not rankle, but Ursula dreaded 
the meeting more than she could tell, However, she went on. Jack came 
out to meet her by the garden-hatch and they went in together. 

It was early of a dull December afternoon. The widow pulled together 
the logs, drew up a chair, and bade Ursula sit down. They were all three 
silent until presently Rizpah began. 

‘‘ Well, Ursie,”’ she said, in the calm voice of one who accepts a fact and 
does not mean tomurmur. ‘ Zo you lost no time zo soon as William had 
a-turned the back o’un. ’Twould ha’ bin better to ha’ bin off wi’ the old 
love afore you were on wi’ the new—an’ more seemly, too, I’m thinking. But 
I've a-got no more to zay. ’Tis to be hoped you do know your own mind, 
now.” 
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If another had spoken so, Ursula would have fired up at once, but the 
quiet manner of the widow stirred no anger but, rather, begot respect. 

“I should never ha’ listened to William,” replied the maid in self- 
defence, ‘‘ if I hadn’ a-bin so unhappy wi’ Vather at home.” 

‘“‘ Well, rich or poor, thank God, we’ve a-bin all happy one wi’ another 
in this house.”” The widow sighed. For once the busy knitting needles 
ceased and her hands for the minute rested idle in her lap. ‘‘ But what may 
chance to come, now, is more than I do dare to think about.” 

Ursula had thought and wondered many a day and many a night, yet 
she found not a word to say. 

Presently, the widow went on. 

““If he did but know, I sim, I could rest more content. But there’s 
nowhere to zend to. An’ if he should write, he’d be gone again afore any- 
thing could reach un. I can’t abear to think o’ the man, fooled with his 
own thoughts o’ what he is to come home to. An’ his brother that loved 
un durs’n’t walk a mile or so to meet un if he should tramp back to Bratton 
out o’ luck. But there, it mus’ all turn out as is ordained. ’Tis poor talk- 
ing o’ what youcan’t mend. Hark! What’s that?” 

The gate had fallen to with a slam and there came a step upon the 
garden path. : 

Ursula, by the further side of the fire, was facing the window; and as 
her eye glanced aslant across the garden plot, it caught sight of the passing 
figure of a man—a seaman with a staff and a bundle tied in a handkerchief. 

“**Tis William a-come back,” she gasped, in a whisper so low that she 
could scarcely be heard. 

Each one looked blankly into another’s face. The moment that they 
dreaded had come sooner than they thought. The widow pointed with her 
finger and nodded to Ursula to go out by the other way. But at once there 
came a sharp rap upon the door. Then it could not be he. For why knock 
when he need but lift the latch? Unless he meant for joke to bring his 
mother out and take her by surprise. 

Eager to welcome back her son, yet trembling to think what might 
befall, Rizpah rose and went to answer the knock. The other two stood 
half-way across the floor and listened. 

‘Ts this Winterhays Farm ? ” inquired the voice of a stranger. 

Tt is.” 

‘ Where the widow White do live ? ” 

** Please to walk in.” 

‘‘T brought a message from Mr. White, mate o’ the Fortune.’ The 
visitor kept on talking as he followed Rizpah into the kitchen. ‘‘‘’Tis but 
a few miles out 0’ your way,’ says he, and I promised to come. He’s safe 
an’ sound in Bristol port, and, though he can’t get away fora day or two, 
‘I’lleat my Christmas dinner at home,’ says he, ‘and a merry time we'll 
have,’ says he. ‘For the Fortune’s as good as her name,’ he says, says 
he ——”’ 

The widow interrupted to beg of the stranger to please to take a seat. 
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‘* Sound as oak, an’ hearty as ever!”’ 

‘An’ from what you do say, he—he mus’ ha’ done well for hizself this 
cruise ?”’ she faltered. 

‘“‘ Never better, ma’am. But I’ll just wet my whistle,’”’ cried the seaman, 
stooping to take up the cup. . ‘‘ Here’s to his health, an’ joy in the spending 
o’ it. Aye, aye. What with his pay, an’ double share o’ prize money for a 
master’s mate—but I’ve a-got a bit of writing stowed away on my clothes. 
Just run alongside an’ drop it wi’ my mother, says he—or my brother, Jack, 
he says, says he u 

He drank the cup dry and put it down. He slapped himself all over 
till he heard the paper crinkle; and then, thrusting his hand into his jacket, 
dragged out a crumpled letter which he held towards Rizpah White. 

The widow laid it down upon the bench. She could not read herself, 
and Jack must tell it out presently, when they were alone. Besides, the 
meal was ready. 

‘Tis but bread an’ cheese, for we ha’nt a-cooked, to-day,” she explained, 
though, in good truth, Rizpah had not cooked for many a day, ‘‘ but you be 
kindly welcome, if you’ll please to zit down to what there is, an’ if you'll 
bide the night——”’ 

The stranger could not hear of that. He must be pushing on, too. The 
days were short, and he had still a good ten miles before dark-night. He 
swaggered to the oaken bench, and fell to at once with a will and an appetite 
fit to spread both famine and drought through the four continents. But, 
having taken full supplies aboard, he would not go back to the fire. He 
took up his staff and bundle, boisterously wished them good-bye and a 
Merry Christmas anda safe run home for Mr. White—and then, amidst 
the widow’s thanks, took leave and went on his way. 

Then Rizpah took up the letter again. Without a word, Jack and she 
went over to the window, but Ursie sat where she was. 

The heavy, leaden clouds had closed in, and, under a threatening storm, 
the afternoon grew dark betime. Like enough there was going to be a 
ground of snow. 

With trembling fingers, the widow broke the seals—two little pats of red 
wax flattened by the pressure of athumb. Then Jack slowly spelt out the 
letter and puzzled out the sense. 

It ran: 





DEAR JACK, 

Tell dear Mother that I am well as I hope all are at home. Tell dear Mother 
I cannot say the day, but I think to be at Bratton within the week, and she need not to 
trouble, for we brought in the French ship and all, and I shall have a pretty sum, though I 
do not know how much. Tell dear Mother not to trouble her head any longer, but to kill 
a goose for Chrismas and I will be there. And whisper to Ursie tiandsford, first thing, 
I shall ride to Wells for a licence, for none o’ your beating to winnard with the banns for 
we. Sono more till we do meet. 

From your loving brother, 
WILLIAM WHITE. 
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BOOK II. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘* THEY TWO, THEIRZELVES.”’ 


Ladyday had come and gone, but Rizpah White had not found the 
wherewi’ to pay her rent. 

As yet, she was only a few days behind time, but what to do was more 
than she could tell. She was the mistress—young Jack not yet being of 
age—and she had been sent for by lawyer Anstey, the steward, to go that 
morning about it into Wincanton town. The meeting with gentlefolks 
—the confession that she could not pay—had flustered Rizpah. Now, at 
noon, with heavy steps and a sad heart, she came trudging home by the 
lonely road along the hill-top. 

Above the village was a four cross-way, close to a piece of waste run 
wild with glistening gorse and brake. As she reached the corner to turn 
down into Bratton, between tall hedgerows through the gap of a five-barred 
gate, the whole valley lay suddenly open to her sight. Quickly her eye 
glanced from the grey church, with its square tower in the grave-yard high 
upon the side of the ridge, to the straggling houses all along the slope, with 
Winterhays standing alone, the nearest of them all, amidst the fields she 
had trodden daily for the best part of her life. 

It was Spring, of a Thursday as Good-Friday fell on the morrow. 
Bright-edged April clouds, with patches of deep, clear blue between, hung 
over all. Ploughed ground and pasture-field alike shone and glistened 
sweet with sun and shower. The wheat was growing fresh as grass, and 
Jack had put the barley in most wonderful well, to year. The pushing leaf 
upon the elm was breaking green, though blackthorn bushes in the gully 
hedgerow still held their blossom white as snow. Down in the bottom, 
close to three-hounds waste, a thin blue mist of smoke curled up between 
the trees. Sure sign that winter was behind their backs when the wander- 
ing gipsies came about once more. 

The place was dear to her, and it never looked more homely than to-day. 
Since poor Master brought her there—scarce out of her teens, she had 
never laid head to pillow under any other roof. For if they were ten mile 
away, no matter what the weather, rain or shine, starlight or cloudy night, 
back they must come to be ready for the morning work. And there the 
boys were born. And there, in the room of the middle dormer, above the 
porch, the blow fell; when the hand of God, without sign or warning, 
snatched the company from her fireside and the mate from her bed. The 
lonesomeness of the empty corner made her heart cling to the old walls. 
And in the churchyard was the grave not overgrown, where her good man 
slept, with no stone at his head, as yet, that folk might read the name and 
who he was. Ay, though it were a palace fit for a king, with fields o’ 
meadow-grass knee-deep, and grounds to yield twelve sacks o’ wheat the 
acre, never fail, in any other spot on earth Rizpah must live a stranger all 
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her days. And they would have to leave. Though it had not been said for 
good and all, it was clear as day that they must go. 

All the road along, she had been at her wits’ end to think of some way 
to raise money to try her luck for another year. To beg for help of great- 
uncle Tutchins, or to try to borrow of cousin Simon Mogg. But it was of 
no use. To do either one or the other was but to lower her pride and to 
get ‘“‘ No” for an answer. No thought would come into head clear enough 
to take in common-sense and flatter her into hope. Only, since the 
last word had not been spoken, her brain could not rest. 

From the height, she saw Ursula with young Jack behind, come out of 
house and into the path to look. Restless to hear what she had to tell, 
they were watching for her to come back. They dared not go up so far as 
the road, she understood, lest in their countenances folk should read their 
eagerness and talk. Nothing could be kept from the prying eyes and busy 
tongues of Bratton. 

Then the whole weight of Rizpah’s troubles bore down upon her at 
once. All her life through she had stood up against the ills of to-day, and 
faced to-morrow with a stout courage, but at last her spirit failed. She had 
done her best. No hands upon earth could do more. She had slaved from 
morn to night, pinched and saved when nobody saw, and gone to bed 
hungry all to no end. The chance was past. It was no longer any good 
to try to keep things together now. She glanced again at the man and 
woman standing just by the end of the wall. ‘‘Ah!” she sighed, stretching 
one arm towards them as she spoke, ‘“‘’Tis you two have a-brought it about. 
’Tis you two ’* But tears rushed into her eyes, blurred her sight, and 
choked the words. 

In the middle of a corner of waste made by the cross-roads was a small 
knoll, and, at one side, a copse with thick undergrowth and a few tall trees. 
She could not go home yet. To talk to gentry, she had put on the mourn- 
ing, heavy and stiff, that she wore on Sundays, and she was all of a sweat 
with this warm day. of early spring. She went and sat down, out of the 
way upon the bank, to rest. To see Jack and Ursula brought back to her 
mind the story of the last few months, with all its vivid hope and dark 
disappointment. 

This was how it had fallen out. 

Within a day after the visit of the seaman, the news of William’s good 
fortune and looked-for return went buzzing from mouth to mouth, and ran 
like wildfire through all the villages around Bratton. Quite a sight o’ folk 
trooped to and fro along the path to Winterhays; and the widow could 
not stir out, so much as a foot, without being met and stopped by friends 
and neighbours burning ‘‘to hear the rights o’ it all.”” And everybody 
was really and truly glad. For Rizpah was well-liked, as right-hearted 
people always are and will be. Now that she was in luck, the whole parish 
rang with her praises, and tongues chimed in, one with another, like a peal 
0’ bells. For the Whites were as good a sort as ever trod shoe-leather—zo 
they were—always ready to lend a thing when they had it, and doa good 
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turn when they could, like; and never waiting to snap a body off short 
who had any little favour to ask, like some do, that could mentioned—zo 
they do. For if they must say ‘‘ No’’—as everybody must now and again 
when it isn’t convenient—zo they mus’, in course they mus’—or, if they 
ha’n’t a-got it, mayhap, why then, wi’ a White, one and all, the answer do 
pop out smiling, and tell the reason why—zo ’t do. An’ never glad wi’ 
another’s harm, no, nor jalous o’ good. An’ if the widow did speak out 
straight when she wasn’t best pleased, why, all that the better to be sure, 
than ’tis to be so under-creeping, like some be—zo they be—to tell behind 
the back o’ ’ee what they han’t a-got spirit to speak to your face—no more 
they ha’n’t. Ah! for then you can tell where you be—zo you can. An’ 
once said is a-had out an’ done wi’—zo tis. Though there be many about 
do hide away a thing, and hold it in mind for years, till they can see what 
they can do—zo they do. 

And all this praise, though a little breathless, was sweet to Rizpah ; for, 
look at it how she would, it was sincere, and the goodwill, frank and clear 
as summer sunshine, so that her pride in herself sprang up and grew 
afresh in the warmth of it. 

And, amongst the relatives, the rumour of this piece of good fortune 
swept away every little difference and healed every wound. 

To tell the truth, great-uncle Tutchins had not been to Winterhays 
since harvest. He was a bit upset. Yes, he was. And nothing but natural 
so to be. He made no pretence to hide his displeasure, for, as he said, 
after he had a-sweat like a bull all day, a-carr’ing wheat, and then zot 
down an’ ate his supper, and took his glass, without so much as a single 
thought in the head of him, to find Rizpah White jump up and come at 
him like a roaring lion was enough to stir the bile of any man. And there 
was no Call for it, neither. Though, to be sure, Rizpah did not know then 
what has since turned out wi’ young Jack an’ Ursula; and that, now that 
the Whites looked to be better off, he began to see might make a difference. 

So was Malachi Webb most terr’ble out of temper, too; though nobody 
thought that mattered but Malachi himself. He seized every opportunity 
of pointing out that it wasn’t to say that the widow had been doing so 
wonderful well, either, that she should stand up and spit fire at one no 
worse off than herself. 

Cousin Simon Mogg had never so much as put a foot near the 
place since Bratton revel. He liked Rizpah, so he said, well enough to 
bide away. Look at it how you might, he said, the Whites were not wise; 
and cousin Simon Mogg, though he said it himself, had never been the 
man to take advantage. Folk that were well-to-do had no right to help 
cat their own kin out o’ house and home. Besides, as he owned in a 
whisper to great-uncle Tutchins, Rizpah, much as he respected her in 
many ways, might hap, one of these fine days, to run short and look around 
for a few pounds. Then, if a man have a-bin in an’ out the house morning, 
noon and night, all times and all seasons, eating and drinking, making free 
with whatever there was, why, all that the harder to say ‘‘No.”’ Though 
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he liked Rizpah, mind that. An’, mayhap, if he were most wor<erful 
friendly, might chance to give away. And to be fair, whatever might come, 
it was none of her own fault, and he should always like her, hap what may. 
So, in the staying away of cousin Simon Mogg there was no ill-will, but, 
on the one hand, real goodness of heart, and on the other, a prudent desire 
to keep out of the way of temptation. Great-uncle Tutchins saw this 
clearly, and told cousin Simon Mogg he was quite right. 

But when it became known that William had done well and was to be 
home for Christmas Day, they all trooped in, one at a time or two together, 
to shake the widow by the hand and show how glad they were. The 
kitchen was full of visitors all the week through. And the questions they 
asked were more than Rizpah could well answer. How much had William 
made? What would his two shares amount to? There was nothing to go 
by but this—William was not the man to talk o’ more than he had done. 
Stories of untold gold won upon the high seas dazzled the fancy of Rizpah, 
so that, for a day or two, she dreamed that all her cares were over, but for 
the one trouble of this love affair of Ursula. Her load was so greatly 
lightened that, at times for hours together, she forgot even that. Her mind 
was made up what to do, and that in itself brings quiet. Ursie, at first, 
must keep out of the way. Jack need say nothing. And then at night she 
would sit with William by the fire alone, and talk, and, watching all the 
while, catch the right moment to speak out the truth. 

So Rizpah killed and picked the fattest goose she had, and set it ready 
for roasting, Christmas morning. The holly was thick and glistening red 
in berry that year, and she trimmed up the kitchen as never was, chimney, 
window, wall, and beam. It shone a welcome not only to the day but 
ready for the traveller, by this time started on his homeward road. And 
as she stood to tend the spit, anxious and trembling between mother’s love 
and fears, she thought out what was just. If William’s money won back 
his father’s land, then, of good right, he must live with her at home. And 
Jack could marry Ursie and go into some farm, away out of sight, so as not 
to be an eye-sore day by day. Mayhap, in God’s will, as time went on, 
William would choose another wife and marry, too; and, so, ill-will wear 
out and all be one again. 

As the morning passed, every whip’s while she ran out to the garden 
gate to look along the path. For certain, he would come by coach to one 
of the towns near by and walk across. But travelling was like to be late, 
Christmas time and all. Yet William knew what he was saying when he 
wrote he would be there. Rizpah put back the cooking to make the 
dinner late. 

But noon slid past, yet William did not come. 

For certain, if it were by way of Wincanton he was travelling, by this 
time the coach must have gone by. 

In the afternoon, great-uncle Tutchins, and Malachi, and ever so many 
more looked in. What, not come? Oh well, sure as the light he would 
walk in afore night. They sat down just to wait, and made themselves 
very merry, as at that season everybody should. 
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‘* You zee,” reasoned the widow, sadly, but still with pride ; ‘“‘a man in 
authority is never free. He mus’ carr’ it all in the head o’ un, for if any 
little thing mid turn out wrong or go awry, the blame do fall ’pon his 
shoulders. So his duty do never cease, when a common man mid do as he 
will. What wonder, then, if William should be a little late ?”’ 

To this they all agreed, and fell a-talking of the great advantages of 
humble station. Great-uncle Tutchins declared that he had “ a-zaid it 
afore, and ’ud say it again, that a steady, careful, labouring man, wi’ 
nothing, is better off in real truth than one that have a-got so much. For 
he’ve a-got no cares an’ nothing to lose. But property 1s areal tyrant, 
look at it how you will.”’ He took a deep drink of hot gin and cider, wagged 
his head wisely, and glanced around for support. Malachi and the rest of 
them seemed to have their doubts, until cousin Simon Mogg, one of the 
best off and the most far-seeing men within ten miles of Bratton, mild as 
he looked, spoke up. ‘‘It mid be hard for some to Zee it,’ he said, 
speaking as one who had suffered the hardships of wealth, ‘‘ but that’s no 
more than the truth.” 

But evening drew on, and then dark-night and candles, yet William did 
not come. 

With a sigh, the widow put out the goose cold for supper, and the 
visitors grew very jolly and stayed quite late, laughing and talking all the 
more to keep Rizpah up in heart, so they said. For she showed a little 
downcast, to be sure she did. Anybody can understand that who knows a 
mother’s heart. But there, after all, he was sure to come to-morrow, or 
leastways, as quick as he could. 

To-morrow came and went. Then, day after day and,week after week 
had slowly slipped away until now, the beginning of April, but brought 
neither sound nor sign to tell whether William were alive or dead. 

At first, folk thought little of this delay. For, after all, it is the 
commonest thing in life for a man not to do the thing he means upon the 
day he mentioned; and wondering a little longer only whetted the appetite 
of Bratton to look for more, when William should come. But soon the 
Moggs, the Puckeridges, great-uncle Tutchins, and Malachi Webb began to 
smile. ‘‘Ah! set a sailor ashore wi’ money in his pocket, and you'll soon 
find a man without a coat to his back.” ‘‘Ay, an’ quick-come-by is a 
different colour to hold-vast.’’ Malachi Webb, for one, threw out a doubt 
whether William could ever ha’ won one quarter so much as the widow had 
a-gied out. So, in the end, interest flagged and fell. For weeks, the name 
of William White had not crossed anybody’s lips, except, 1t may be, now 
and again in gossip over a friendly glass and coupled with a joke. 

Rizpah alone felt quite certain of what had happened. 

But what is done is done, and it is no good to talk. So she had hidden 
away her thoughts, and brooded over them, but, up to now, no word of 
complaint had crossed her lips to any Christian soul. ‘‘ Yes,” she muttered 
to herself, as the loss of William came back into her mind. ‘’Tis they two, 
theirselves, that have brought it about.”’ 
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She waited only long enough to dry her tears and hide the traces of her 
agitation. Her emotion was too deep, and she too familiar with her sorrow, 
to give way to long weeping or useless lament. Besides, there was no time 
to waste. The day was passing away; the morning gone and nothing done. 
She must hurry home, change her gown, and get to work. 

She got up and walked quickly homewards down the hill. Jack and 
Ursula had gone indoors again, but, as she entered the garden, they came 
running in haste out of the porch. Near the gate stood the butt of a hollow 
tree, filled with earth and the dry sticks of last year’s flowers, and upon the 
edge of this Rizpah sat down again. 

‘‘ What had he to zay, mother? What could ’ee come to?” cried young 
Jack, as fast as words could follow one another. 

Ursula looked at the widow’s face and was silent. 

‘“‘ He didn’ zay so very much,” began Rizpah, slowly, and pausing to 
think between each sentence, as if trying to call back the lawyer’s very 
words. ‘‘ He was wonderful kind, ina way, like, about the rent. He zaid, 
after knowing the Whites so many years, he knew that he was safe. He 
zaid, there was a plenty here to cover all, an’ he zaid, he’d so soon trust me 
as any in the world ng 

‘“‘ Then he'll let it bide a bit,’’ put in Jack, brightening at the thought. 

But, giving no heed to the question, the widow went on: 

‘‘ If I had a-bin the first in the land, he couldn’ a-spoke more fair. He 
zaid, his meaning in sending were to learn out what Ido think my own zelf. 
He zaid, he had a-heard a sound that there wasn’t enough stock on the farm. 
An’ did I think we could ever hope to keep it on? He zaid, there was 
another willing to take the place at a high price——” 

A feeling of mingled anger and shame came over Ursula, and her mouth 
grew hard. She could not bear to look the widow in the face. She turned 
away, picked a shining leaf from the laurel hedge, and tore it into shreds. 

‘‘ An’ then he zaid, ’twere better by far to lef betime, than when we had 
a-lost all. An’, after all, ’t’ud be to our own good to go; vor he’d find a 
littler farm to match our means, an’ take care we suffered no hurt going out 
orin. An’ then he zaid i 

But Rizpah suddenly broke off and could tell no more. She lifted her 
hands in utter hopelessness and, raising her voice, she cried : 

‘‘There!—there! It was all such sense—such sense. For if he had 
a-found fau't, I could have a-bore wi’ it. But when he were so kind, my 
tongue could shape never a word to zay. An’ then he zaid, quite quiet like, 
‘think it over a week, Mrs. White, what’s best for yourzelf, an’ come wi’ an 
answer then.’”’ | 

‘We had better to zell a 

She cut young Jack short. 

‘“T tell ’ee there’s nothing but a miracle can save us, now!” she cried, 
angrily, rising to her feet to go indoors, for the silliness of what he was 
about to say was more than she could be still to hear. 

She took a few hasty steps upon the path, but, by the porch, she turned 
about and her voice rang sharp and clear. 
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‘¢ There was never but one chance in this world,” she cried, with a look 
full of reproach. ‘‘ An’ that you cast away from me. For the Almighty 
blessed William—zo he did—an’ gied ’un luck; an’ ’twere you yourzelf, 
Urs’la Handsford, that drove ’un away from the home he thought to ha’ 
come back to. Ah! he would ha’ comed if he had n’a-heard. Mayhap he did 
come, for all we do know—an’ learnt—an’ went in shame or anger, so silent as 
he comed. For he had a steadfastness o’ heart, had William, that narn o’ 
‘ee have a-got, nor never will. An’ he do believe that his own mother 
allowed it all an’ held against un. For he’d never a-lef me, else. An’ zay 
what you will, or do what you mid, ’tis you two that have a-brought it 
about—to drive away my son—to turn me out o’ house an’ home—an’ bring 
me to the grave in want when I mid ha’ lived in plenty.” 

She had said her say. She stopped abruptly and went indoors. 

Ursula, quivering in every nerve, turned round to Jack. 

‘*Go up an’ put in the banns, to-day,” she said, shortly. ‘‘An’ wait, 
to-night, till everybody is abed an’ soun’ asleep. Then come down—quiet, 
mind—-to milkhouse door. An’ bide, Jack, till Ido let ’ee in. For I’ve 
a-got a need o’-’ee for what 1 mean to do.” | 

Then, without waiting for so much as an “‘ Ay” or ‘‘ Nay,” she strode 
out of the gate, leaving Jack to watch in wonder until, amongst trees and 
hedges, she passed out of sight. 


CHAPTER II. 


FOUR-PENNYWORTH OF FORTUNE. 


The footpath leading across the fields and passing close behind Jacob 
Handsford’s barn was more lonely than the village street. To avoid 
meeting anybody, and the better to get indoors unseen, Ursula had taken 
that way home. 

Warm at heart and impulsive by nature, she had no power to conceal 
her thoughts and feelings, or to bide her time. If she were angry, she must 
show it ; when her blood was up, she must speak out. And yet, brought up 
by her father and hourly alert to his secret ways, she had gained an insight 
into the hidden workings of the meaner side of human nature which the 
single-minded Rizpah did not possess. Well enough she knew who had 
hinted that Winterhays was understocked. The friendliness of the lawyer 
Anstey, which the widow took for kindly respect, and young Jack seemed 
to think made all things easy, did not deceive Ursula. Why, the very 
phrases smacked of her father’s words. She could hear his little dry chuckle 
as he whispered, for the widow’s own good, mind, that ’twere better to leave 
in time than to lose all. And the reason was as plain asnoonday. By fair 
words, of her own will, they must get the widow to go out. For the name 
of Jacob Handsford was a bye-word already. And to go behind a bargain, 
or, by under-creeping, to worm and hook another out of home, was a crime in 
the eyes of all honest folk to follow a man to the end of his days, and be 
remembered and talked about when his bones lay bare and dry under the 
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sod. Even he, who stuck at nothing when a penny was to be got, hesitated 
to face that, if by other means he could gain his own ends. __ But little did 
he guess that they knew he had made an offer for the land. She took a 
spiteful delight in picturing how he would fume and scold when he presently 
found her speaking straight out, and determined to claim her rights. For 
the time was come to have her money, and have it she would, aye, and use 
it, too, to stop him in what he meant to do. 

And underneath all her anger and excitement was a constant gnawing of 
remorse. What the widow said was true. Ursula had thought of that 
herself. William had heard, and therefore would never again come back to 
Bratton. Even when she went in fear of his return, and the troubles it 
must bring, she saw, clearly enough, that his absence must mean the ruin 
of the Whites. To think of it made her sick at heart. It was she who was 
turning them out of Winterhays. 

Oh, well! Wait until evening, she said to herself, when her father came 
in to his supper, with nobody else about, then let them see what was to be 
done. 

The moment came sooner than Ursula expected. 

She had passed the barn and reached the barton gate, through which 
she used to drive in the cows, when a sudden outburst of voices fell on her 
ear. It came from the paved ccurtyard before the milk-house door. At 
first, she was too far off to catch the drift of it; but, sure enough, her father 
was dealing out shrill accusations and threats. She could also hear the 
terrified denials, the crying and frightened sobs of little Hannah Peach. 

‘‘'You’ve a-stole it.” 

‘‘T han’t maister, I han’t—I tell ’ee I han’t.”’ 

‘* You’ve a-stole the money, you little workhouse thief. I'll zend for the 
constable. I'll bring ’ee to the gallis, I will, An’ you, too, you fortune- 
telling, thieving, runabout rogue.  I’ll have ’ee brought afore a justice, I 
will. You shall go to jail, you shall. I'll have ’ee flogged to the cart’s 
tail 

Eager to learn what all this hullibaloo might mean, Ursula ran across 
the barton and into the yard. 

By the pump, a tall, black-haired gipsy woman was standing, a wicker 
basket of wares hanging by astrap from her shoulder. At the doorway was 
Hannah, bewailing and wringing her hands. Between them stood Jacob 
Handsford, in shirt-sleeves, pick in hand, just as he had popped in from the 
stalls. 

‘‘ I zaw money pass, I did. Silver money | zaw pass. Ha! ha! You 
little thought of anybeddy a-watching t’other side 0’ wall. But I eyed ’ee in. 
An’ saw the maid run indoors—an’ come out again—an’ cross her han’ wi’ 
a silver piece. I saw the glitter o’ it, I did. Gie it here, I tell ’ee, or t’ull 
be the wo’se for ee. Shestole it. Gie it here!” 

As he spoke, he stretched out his arm towards the gipsy. Scared at his 
threats and overawed at the mere mention of a justice, the woman stepped 
forward, and dropped into his hollow palm Hannah’s lucky fourpenny-bit. 
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Ursula understood at once. The little workhouse maid, longing to know 
what her poor life might have in store, had given the only money she ever 
owned to learn her lot. 

At sight of the coin, Jacob Handsford was beside himself. 

‘Run up for the tything-man!” he threatened at the top of his voice. 
‘*T won’t have no thieves about house. I’ll send her back to the work- 
house. He! he! ’Tis you, Ursie, she’ve a-robbed, for I were never one to 
lef money about. She'll come to the gallis, I know she will. Ho! ho! 
We shall live to see the huzzy ride on a hurdle.”’ 

The gipsy-woman had already made the best of her way off. Upon 
seeing Ursula, Hannah, still weeping bitterly, gave over her frightened 
declarations of innocence and became mute. 

‘* No, we shan’t,” contradicted Ursula, flatly. ‘*’Tis her own money. I 
gi’ed it to her, myzelf, for a honester girl to work there can’t be. ‘Tis her 
own to do as she will wi’, so there.”’ 

Jacob quietly slipped the groat into his breeches pocket. 

‘Ho! ho! So that’s how you do waste what I do work so hard to get, 
is it? That’s how you do rob your vather o’ what’s only a-gied ’ee for a 
purpose. Oh well! forewarned—forearmed; once bit—twice shy. I’ve 
a-gied ’ee too much, I have, by far. I’ve a-bin a fool to be so bountiful. 
You’ve so good as stole it yourzelf—you have. ’Tis ’bezzlement in law. 
That’s what ’tis. But I shall mind it. He! he! I shall tell ’ee o° it when 
next you do come a-wanting an’ a-begging.” 

He had been strangely shy of quarielling with her of late, and, as he 
finished speaking, he turned his back as if to shuffle away about his 
business. 

But the blood of Ursula was up. All that she had in mind to say to 
him at evening came out there and then upon the spot. 

‘‘ An’ that’ll be next-never-come-day, if you do wait to then. I shall 
never ax ’ee for no more, except what’s mine by good right and law. So I 
mid so well tell ’ee, and gie notice at once. I do mean to wed wi’ the 
young Jack White. I have a-told un a’ready he mid put in the banns. So 
all you have a-got to do is to han’ me over what’s my own, for that’s all I 
do ax 0’ ’ee.” 

Startled at such sudden and unlooked-for news, he turned round ina 
passion, clutching his upraised pick as if he would strike. But the girl only 
looked him full in the face, and that cowed him. 

‘‘T won’t gie it ’to ee,” he said, sullenly, ‘‘ You don’t know your own 
mind. This time last year, ’twere William, an’, now, ‘tis John. I don't 
consent to the marriage, and I won’t gie it up.” 

‘‘ Then there is they that can make ’ee, quick enough. Ay, an’ wi’ all the 
use-money, since the day you took it in han’—” 

“They can’t. They can’t,” cried Jacob, louder than before. But the 
misgiving underneath his bluster was plain to see. : 

‘“They both can an’ will,’ the girl went on, raising her voice, and 
speaking very fast. ‘‘An’ first thing to-morrow morning, so soon as the 
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milking is a-done, I’ll walk into Wincanton town my very zelf, and zee the 
lawyer Anstey; and hire un to look at girt-uncle Jeremy’s will; an’ find 
out what ‘tis; an’ get my rights for me; an’ then he can take zo much as 
is wanted to pay off the rent on Winterhays, an’ the rest’ll go to stock it 
better, as there’s some about do think ’tis understocked. We shall get on 
well cnough an’ ask nothing o’ nobody. An’ you'll be able to get somebody 
to manage for ’ee, more to your own liking.”’ 

This volley of threats took Jacob so much by surprise that for the 
moment he was dumbfounded. That Ursula would act as well as talk, he 
did not doubt. If she were to go to the Lawyer Anstey and say as much 
as that, there was an end to all his schemes. With the help of Ursula, the 
Whites could stay on well enough. It was one thing to jog along and 
make a living with the land their own, as they did when old William White 
was alive, but quite another to pay rent. Yet, with more means, they could 
do it, ay, and save a little year by year. His shrewd, money-loving mind 
grasped all this in an instant. But it took longer to frame a wise reply. 
He fidgetted with his feet. His eyes glanced restlessly from house to wall 
and back again. Then, at last, he found his tongue, 

‘‘Pack o’ nonsense,” he cried, his piping little voice cracking with 
excitement; ‘‘ you don’t know what you do zay. He! he! There, I’ve 
a-got no time to listen to such stuff.” And, with a forced, uneasy laugh, he 
turned to go his way. 

“Then I’li change my frock an’ goin to once,” the girl called after 
him. 

He stopped, with his hand upon the latch of the little wooden gate that 
opened into the yard. 

‘“You can't do that,’”’ he shouted. ‘‘ You do want to move too fast by 
half. Ho! ho! I don’t deny ’ee your money. I never han’t zaid no such 
word. But you can’t call in money like you can whistle to the dog. 
You’ve a-got to take your time. There’s notice to be a-sar’ed, an’ the time 
mus’ run. He! he! You do think to ask at noon, an’ go to law afore 
night. Why, the lawyer Anstey ’ud laugh in the face o’’ee. Ay, an’ 
chuckle behind your back, too, the while he did use up half your money in 
law about nothing. But you can’t go to law if I don’t deny ’ee. An’ I tell 
‘ee straight out, you shall have your money. Some time after Midsummer 
you shall have it. But tidden what you do think. I don’t gie my consent, 
an’ so I shall charge ‘ee for time and trouble. Ah; an’ then there’s draw- 
backs too. There’s kip and clothes. Ho! ho! Tidden what you think. 
But you shall have your money, never fear. All that you have a-got left 
o’ it. I have a-told ’ee so—mind that. So soon after Midsummer as I can 
tind time to reckon up the accounts.” 

He give her no chance to make reply, but hurried away as fast as he 
could. And all the afternoon he worked close about the house so that he 
might see if Ursula started for Wincanton town. 

He had got the better of her—the girl knew that. 

She should be but a fool to go to a lawyer when he could answer that he 
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was ready to pay. Yet, clearly enough, she saw this was only a put-off, 
and, at Midsummer, he would find some other excuse. Then the miserable 
meanness of charging her for living at home—for that was what his words 
meant—when she had managed everything and worked for him like a slave, 
flashed across her mind. He might take it out and welcome, for all she cared, 
so long as she might have the rest at once to get out of the house and 
away from him for good. She wished that somebody would come and rob 
him of every farthing and do him out of every acre that he had. She ran 
into house and gave Hannah Peach a whole shilling out of downright 
anger and ill-will. 

“There! An’ I wish ’twura crown,’ she cried. ‘‘An’ I hope we mid 
both live to see un lost his every varden an’ beg by the roadside,” she cried. 

The little workhouse maid, frightened half out of her wits at the word 
gallows, had been weeping her eyes out ever since. 

Now she stared in wonder at Miss Urs’la and dried her tears. 


CHAPTER III. 


URSULA’S SCHEME. 


For more than an hour after Jacob Handsford was in bed and all was 
still, Ursula waited and listened, before she ventured to creep downstairs. 

She had taken no pains, to-night, to keep the fire from going out, 
and the kitchen was quite dark. She had to feel her way across the room. 
She had thrown a short, round cape over her shoulders and the edge of 
it swept a drinking horn from off the corner of the bench as she 
passed. It fell against the stool and rolled away across the floor. The 
noise and clatter of it quite startled her. Then she bethought herself 
that it was wiser to strike a light before going to let Jack in. He would but 
blunder upon something or the other and rouse the house. But even the 
snick of the steel against the flint sounded strangely loud. And if she carried 
the candle out to door, somebody might see. The girl was so keenly alive 
to what she was about that she crept out into the yard, called him in, 
closed the door behind, and bade him wait where he was whilst she fetched 
the light to show the way. 

*“* Ursie M 

She raised her finger at once to cut his question short. He spoke ina 
deep, bass whisper that, in the quiet of night, seemed to rumble all through 
the place, and Ursula had set her heart so dearly upon the thing she had in 
hand to do that the mere thought of interruption frightened her. 

She crossed to her father’s old bureau, noiselessly drew out the rests and 
turned back the slanting lid. In one of the square pigeon-holes were two 
letters, both brought by hand within the last week. Her father had sat down 
—in a temper—and had written an angry answer to the first. Never had 
Ursula beheld such urgent haste in all her life. Why, to send a message 
by writing did not happen once in a blue moon. And for very good reason, 
too, since It was so much easier to wait a week or so for a chance to say 
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what you mid have to say by word o’ mouth. Something was going on. 
Ursula was sure of it. And his frequent poring over the figuring, too—that 
was strange. It must be about this taking of Winterhays. Her mind was 
bent upon knowing, if it took all night. 

She opened the book at the beginning, placed the candle to light the 
page, and beckoned to young Jack. 

‘‘ Read it out. but soft, like,’ she said, in his ear. 

The young Jack knit his brows into a frown too frightful for words to 
tell, as he drew his finger along the line and spelt and read aloud. 

“To charm away warts. Take a bit of rancy bacon, rub the waris well, and 
bury tt under the middle stone of the drashle of the stable door. The warts will 
then go.” 

‘‘Tidden that,” said Ursula, quickly, pointing hap-hazard at writing 
lower down on the same leaf. ‘‘ There, what’s this about ?” 

‘“* To ward off the evil eye * 

‘“No, not that. There then—there.”’ 

‘“* To cure poll-evil.” 

“La!” burst out the girl, sharply, being on edge withimpatience. ‘I 
sim, if I were a scholar, I could soon tind out what I do want. Turn over 
leaf. Turn on till you do zee where he do put down about his money.” 

The early pages were covered thick with charms and cures and recipes 
intermixed with here and there a maxim of prudent husbandry, culled and 
copied in full out of some printed book in the small, scram hand of Jacob 
Handsford. Then came a blank asif all were done. And then again was 
writing in another shape, unlooked for, in the very middle of the book. 

“* What’s that ?”’ 

Jack pulled closer the candle, snuffed it, bent down his head and began 
to puzzle again. 

‘< The count of the two hundred pounds left by Jeremy Handsford, and put out 
to use upon security to Mr. Malachi Webb.” 

‘‘That’s it. That’s it. That’s my money, Jack. Read it out quick, 
there’s a dear, good chap.” She caught him hold by the arm and squeezed 
him with delight. ‘‘ An’ that’s who one o’ the letters was from, too. Here! 
Stop a minute. Look here.”’ 

From the pigeon-holes in front of them, she hastily reached down two 
thin sheets of paper, both folded alike and broken around the red wafers 
where they had been torn abroad. One after the other she opened and 
spread them out before him on his desk. 

‘‘ There, read they first, Jack,” she told him. 

They were both from Malachi Webb, and the story which they had to 
tell was clear and not to be mistaken. The earlier was the longer, and to 
this Jacob had sent the sharpreply. It was in a tone of complaint. He 
should be ‘“‘ a goodish bit put about,’’ so Malachi said, to pay off the mort- 
gage in such a hurry; and he thought it a very hard thing to have it called 
in, in such a sudden way, ina time of misfortune and when the use-money 
had never been even a day late. He begged of Mr. Jacob Handsford to 
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think it over again before putting him to so much loss, to say nothing of ill- 
convenience. 

Ursula could not hold her peace to listen to the end. She stood up, 
from leaning on the bureau, and stamped her bare foot upon the ground. 
Forgetful of the need for silence, she spoke no more in a whisper, but as if, 
for anything she cared, all the world might hear. 

“Then ’tis all a lie to put me off that he told by now, about not being 
able to call it in afore Midsummer. He could do it when it suited ‘un, well 
enough. Ay, or any other mortal thing to gain his own ends. Pinch and 
scrape and squeeze and starve his own zelf or ruin anybody else to gain a 
penny the more. But I'll have it out o’ un. I'll go to-morrow.” 

‘Hush, Ursie. He’ll hear ’ee an’ come down.” 

‘‘An’ I don’t care if he do. I ben’t afeared o’ un one mo’sel bit. Why, 
there’s scarce a minute o’ the day—what wi’ his talk o’ other folk; or his 
peeping an’ watchin’ what you do do—from morning when he do look for 
the broken crust for Hannah that were left overnight, to the last thing 
when his eye do measure the candle-end afore he do blow out the lhght— 
when I couldn’ catch un hold by the neck an’ kill un. I could. Now. 
When I do but think o’ it, I could kill un.” 

Her voice had risen almost into a scream. It was the anger of a free 
heart pent-up and imprisoned through all its youth with a ring of meannesses 
that stood together, close as the bars of a cage. But Ursula’s face told 
more than her words. Two deep furrows frowned between her brows, and 
her eyes glared with fury, as she cried again, 

‘*T could, I could.” 

Then she stepped quickly back to the letter. 

‘* Come, let’s hear the upshot about Malachi Webb,” she said. 

The second letter was very brief. The borrower must have found a 
friend to help him through, and now a strain of confidence and manly inde- 
pendence underlay Malachi’s style. There was almost a sneer in the way 
he stuck up for himself, telling Jacob to rest his mind in peace, for his money 
he should have to the last farthing upon April 13th, and not one minute 
before—‘‘ when is the right time you can call it in by law, and I will meet 
you to Wincanton town after work that evening, for the conventence of both, 
there to pay the money into your own hand, and take yonr quittance tn full,” 
added Malachi, and signed his name with a flourish full of pride. 

‘‘ When is it ?’”’ she asked, looking Jack full in the face. 

He laid hand to forehead, trying to count right back from quarter-day. 
His brain was not so nimble as hers. 

‘‘*T were the zebenth o’ Zunday,” she said, quickly, telling the days upon 
her fingers, ‘‘Monday, eight ; Tuesday, nine ; Wednesday, ten.” 

“Ay. But ’tis Good Friday, to-morrow, and that do vall on the 
twelfth. Mus’ be o’ Zaturday, then,” he put in, suddenly recollecting, after 
he had fallen into hopeless confusion. 

“Jack,” she went on, eagerly, craning her head towards him and holding 
out a hand quivering with excitement. ‘‘Do’ee zee through it? Can ’ee 
read the meaning o’ it all?” 
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He looked at her in perplexity, not catching what she meant. 

‘“‘ He’ve a-called it in, Jack, so as to be ready to take up Winterhays.” 

‘‘That’s what ’tis, for certain sure,” sighed Jack. 

Then he frowned. His lips and brow became hard-set. He looked as 
she had seen him many a time, when he stood up for a bout of cudgel- 
playing, or knelt on one knee on the grass to set ‘‘ Hold-fast”’ fair at the bull. 

‘‘So he’s using my own money—for ’tis the very same by the book—to 
bring about my own ruin. For what’s mine is yours, Jack, or will be any 
time you do like. For I’ll marry ’ee so soon as ever the time do allow. 
The Monday a’ter we be called home the day afore. An’ I’ll never put up 
wi’ it. ’Tis mine, an’ I’ll have it, come what may. So there. 

In her excitement, she turned back to the desk and took up the letter 
she could not read. 

‘An’ so you ought,”’ he added, grimly, truly angry on Ursie’s behalf. 
Though, for the life of him, he could have given no counsel as to how it 
might be brought about. At the sports, or on the farm, he was sharp 
enough, and could make things hum; but of law and all such business 
there was not a notion in his brain. 

Then it suddenly flashed upon Ursula what they might do. 

Her voice sank into an awesome whisper, for her heart half failed as she 
gave words to its own prompting. 

‘* He’ll bring the money home, here,’’ she said, and stopped. 

‘To be sure; he can’t use it till answer is a-gied—the best part of a week.” 

‘“No. He'll bring it home an’ hide it away ss 

‘An’ you'll find it, Ursie,” spoke up Jack, catching at what she meant. 

The girl shook her head. 

‘*“'You mid watch an’ peep till doomsday an’ not do that,” she said. 
‘“‘ He’s so secret an’ sly. He’ll never drop a word about going till ’tis 
time to start. An’ Jack, if I do let the old mare out in common, late in 
a’ternoon, an’ keep out o’ the way, he’ll never catch her by hizzelf, not 
in a blue moon.” 

‘But if he couldn’t go, Ursie, Malachi ‘ud pay un on the morrow just 
the same.” 

‘‘Couldn’ go?” she cried, with some impatience at finding him so dull; 
for she was all on edge herself with the thought that had suddenly come 
into her brain. ‘‘ He’d have to go a-voot, for go he will, if ’tis bare-voot. 
An’ Jack,” she turned towards him and stopped. She drew closer to him, 
and again her voice sank into a whisper, ‘‘ He could nohow get back then 
till a’ter dark.” 

Their eyes met. They gazed speechless at each other. Both under- 
stood ; but, for a while, neither had the courage, even in the silent security 
of night, to breathe the word. 

It was Ursula who spoke first. 

‘“‘ If—if anybeddy were to wait—there, in the dark, between the high 
trees, near by the cross-roads—they—they would stop un, an’ take all,” she 
stammered. 
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‘“°*Tis the gallis, Ursie, to rob on the high-road,” he said, hoarsely. 

‘‘I don’t call it to rob,” she broke out, warmly, for Ursula’s nature was 
frank and honest as his. ‘‘’Tis but to take our own. An’ he'll be nothing 
the worse. Nota varden out o’ pocket—not in all honesty. For he’ll never 
pay—not he! An’ though, for a blind, we mid claim to make un, nothing 
but law can do that. So, from time to time, we could threaten an’ zit still. 
He’ll hollar, but he’ll lost nothing o’ his own.” 

‘‘ T misdoubt it ’ud never save a neck from the halter to tell a judge an’ 
jury that,” he told her, shaking his head. 

“But nobody could ever know. How could any soul ever vind it out? 
Oh, Jack, dear,” she cried, throwing her arms round his neck, ‘‘I can’t 
a-bear to think that ’tis we shall do your mother out o’ house an’ home. 
For William ’ud a-come an’ put all straight. He had the means to, by his 
letter. That's what I do feel. He faced death for it, an’ got it, but ’twere 
we that spoiled all.” 

‘‘ Like as not, your vather ’ud know me, Ursie,”’ he faltered, yielding 
to her caress, and neither strong enough to answer ‘‘ yes ” or ‘‘ no.” 

‘“°’Tis pitch-dark there along by the wood,” she urged, again, in a low 
whisper. 

‘‘ He’d know me by the voice. An’ all the Whites have a-bin honest, 
time out o’ mind.”’ 

‘‘ What need to speak? Stay in wait against a tree. Let un pass an’ 
then step out an’ catch un hold. He’d be no more ’an a chile in your 
arms. You’ve no call to hurt un. He han’t a-got the heart of a mouse, 
nor the strength of a vly. He'll gie it up to once and none’ll ever know. 
An’ ’tis my own—the very same that were lef to me. If I were but a man, 
I’d go an’ take it for myself.” 

At the thought of this money, her anger against her father re-kindled, 
and, for a moment, overcame her love. She drew away from her lover and 
stood upright. Her spirit was as bold as her words, and it was plain to 
see that Ursula Handsford made no boast. ‘‘I wish I had a-bin a man,”’ 
she cried. 

*“T’ll do it,” he told her, quickly. ‘‘ I’ll do whatever you do zay. For 
I do love ’ee so dearly, Ursie, that I must, whether my mind do go wi’ it or 
no. I docare for nothing 'pon earth but you . 

‘‘ There’s a long coat—a gentleman’s riding-coat, only he’s in holes an’ 
libbets—he put un away to make a mommet, Just the very same as he do 
do wi’ everything he do think he can turn to use. I'll vetch un down in 
morning, and you shall wear un, Jack. He'll cover ’ee right up. Vather 
could never tell ’ee, no, not if you wur his own son.” 

“T’ll do it, Ursie. Hit or miss, I’ll take it in han.’ Tl get your money 
if I 

‘‘ Hush,” she whispered, holding up her finger. ‘‘ Don’t’ee talk so loud. 
Creep into the corner, Jack, an’ sit down. Ill put away the things so neat 
as if they never had a-bin touched—an’ dout the light—an’ come an’ talk 
wi’ ’ee, Jack. You’ve a-got no call to go till daybreak or a little afore.” 
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She quietly closed the bureau, blew out the candle, and groped her way 
to him on the seat beside the hearth. It was quite dark, though the 
warmth of the fire still hung about the floor and walls. A gust of wind 
passed moaning overhead. Heavy drops of rain beat down the open 
chimney, above which was a black cloud. And then the stars, brighter 
against the sooty darkness than they ever shone in open night, gleamed out 
again as the April shower swept past. 

She threw aside her cape. She leaned her head upon his shoulder with 
her glowing cheek to his. Her brain was all on fire. Thoughts sprang up 
as quick as flames, she knew not whence or how. 

‘‘T can zee how to make all safe,’ she went on, in a quick, low voice. 
‘‘Or, anyway, to baffle un if he should have an inkling who mid be. 
Hannah is a gond girl. She cried her eyes out, a’most, this very a’ternoon, 
to think that I should marry an’ go. She’ll do anything ’pon earth to 
please me. You mus’ come down here, Jack, so soon as Vather have 
a-started. An’ the maid shall zee ’ee here. An’ you can bide, an’ talk wi’ 
her, too, a bit. An’, just afore you do go, we’ll put her out to gate to watch 
for Vather to come down road, an’ run in an’ let us know. An’ you'll slip 
out by the back, Jack, all unbeknown. An’ when you’ve a-met wi’ un, an’ 
stopped un, an’ got my money, you’ll turn back upon the road—an’ quick 
athirt the fields—an’ in afore he can get roun’. An’ the maid’ll find ’ee 
here just as she left ’ee. Ay! an’ then you shall loiter a bit too long, an’ 
the old man shall catch sight o’ ’ee, too, as you do go out. An’, if he should 
zay a word, I’ll up an’ tell un, now we’ve a-put in the banns, you shall come 
an’ go as you like, or I’ll lef the house there-right.” 

‘* How you do think of things, Ursie. An’ bring anybeddy to your own 
mind, too,” he said. ‘‘I sim I could never go again a thing you do zay— 
I do love ’ee so.”’ 

For answer, she pressed her burning lips to his. 

In the glow and rapture of their love, the undertaking for to-morrow 
night passed out of mind. Ursula’s plans, so clear and simple, had lulled 
their fears and set aside the difficulties besetting their path. All looked 
easy, and could not fail to turn out all right. Ursula would get her own. 
Then they could see their way. Wainterhays would be saved, too. They 
were full of hope. The banns were in to-day. They were as good as man 
and wife already. 

‘‘An’ I do love ’ee, too, dear Jack; so much as heatt can hold,” she 
breathed, drawing his head closer, and pressing her hands against his 
cheeks. 

It was the truth, and words could say no more. He worshipped her 
with the blind devotion of a stripling in his first love; but hers was the full 
passion of a ripe womanhood which had waited long. 

‘‘T sim I can never leave ’ee, Ursie.”’ 

“*Tis full early yet, we can bide for hours,” she said. 

They stayed there in the kitchen all night through. 

The stars that looked down at them from above the chimney-top began 
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to pale. The first gray light of dawn found out each chink in the shuttered 
window and peered beneath the door. But still they could not part. 

When, at last, the time had come that he must needs go, she led him out 
into the courtyard, and in the first cold light of morning held him fast 
again. 

Whilst she clung to him, her cheek grew crimson. She hid her face 
upon his shoulder as if she were ashamed. He laid his hand upon her 
neck below her bright red hair. 

‘“But we can be married, Jack dear, afore the month is out,” she 
sighed. | 

‘‘ In little better than a fortnight, Ursie,’”’ he said. 

Then they parted hastily, and, without looking back, she ran indoors. 
She barred all up, and crept into her room an hour before her father was 
astir. 

When, as soon as day came up, he called and beat upon the stairs, she 
came down as usual and went out to fetch the cows. 

At the milking and afterwards, the whole day through, Jacob Hands- 
ford was quite contented and merry—for him. He did not grumble once, 
morning or afternoon, even at Hannah Peach, until towards evening, when 
he found the mare had broken fence and strayed. Then he called, and 
raved, and cursed ; only it so fell out there was no one thereabout to hear. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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But Alphonse Legars, Lieutenant of Zoauves, laughed and made light 
of it, vowing that Paris and all France could not make him forget his 
Marguerite and le petit bébé; and she laughed, too, at the pleasures of 
meeting again, though the wistful look lurked still behind her smile. 

Alphonse Legars cursed the Minister of War and all official communica- 
tions as he kissed the petit bébé as it lay asleep in its crib; for it would be 
long ere the refrain of the baby’s song would be heard again in the Villa 
Djedad. Long! Never again would that sound float out across the tangled 
garden, though many such nights would come and go, and the petit bébé 
wonder-in the dim recesses of its mind what had become of the spiked 
moustaches that it had loved to pull, and the sound of a voice that it knew. 

And the woman wept, too—for who can tell the end of a journey? The 
going and the coming are different things. And she was no fool, 
Marguerite; she knew that men and women regard some things in different 
ways. For her, his love was as the sound of his voice that night among the 
mountains. Each crag and landmark in her life would only serve to catch, 
re-echo, and pass on the impress of the present ; whilst, for him, it was as 
the sound of his voice to the sea, growing fainter and fainter, until lost for 
ever among the rush and turmoil of the breakers—d little tremor in the 
air; that was all. 

And Alphonse Legars, Lieutenant of Zoauves, went down the path 
between the orange trees thick with fruit, with a tear in his eye, and an 
oath in his throat—the oath for the Minister of War, and the tear for 
Marguerite and the petit bébé— Marguerite, who stood watching him from 
the top step, and the petit. bébé, who hummed in his sleep, and dreamed 
that he was plucking the spiked moustaches. 


ad * * * * 


It is early morning. The sun has not yet risen over Algiers, though 
the advance guard of purple shafts peep over the distant headland of 
Matafou, and the mists lie heavily on the plain which stretches away from 
the cloud-capped mountains of the Sahel. 

It will be a hot day, but the air blows cold and damp, chilly and raw as 
the hearts of a company of Zouaves, who, turning out, button up their 
gaiters in the Casune D’Orléans, that grim fortification which crowns the 
hill-top, looking out menacingly over the sea. 

Outside, a group of loafers and sensation-hunters have gathered, for the 
news has spread. 

Pierre Dupont, of the first company of Zouaves, is to be shot this 
morning—wild, reckless Pierre Dupont, who has struck the Corporal of 
the Guard. 

There are many in the corps who would gladly have done it; but it was 
Pierre Dupont, half mad with vermouth, who had hammered out of 
recognition the bullying face of the corporal. But Pierre Dupont was to 
die, to die for it by the hands of his comrades, this early August morning, 
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with the sun rising over Matafou, and the plains of the Sahel wrapped in 
mist. 

The bugle rings out. There is a rustle of expectation among the 
spectators. They have no emnity against the condemned, but they have 
waited long ; the air is cold and raw; and no man likes to be deprived of 
his just rights. 

Twelve Zouaves, with bushy beard and close cropped hair, march out ; 
twelve men in scarlet fez and short, blue coats; twelve baggy-trousered, 
gaitered legs swing forward in time, as, with glittering bayonets, they 
march out 0: to the ground, the gravel scrunching beneath their feet. 

Stiff as a ramrod, unbending as a symbol of French discipline, comes 
Major Legars, the hardest fighter in the Algerian army. The red ribbon— 
the proudest honour a French soldier can have—is on his breast. It was 
pinned there by MacMahon himself after the bloody fight of Icheriden. 

The Major’s grim face is grimmer than ever. He scowls around as if 
he likes not the task. That one of his men should be shot on the parade 
ground outrages all his soldierly feelings. But discipline is discipline, and 
he will carry it out with unquestioning obedience. 

He is doubly sorry, too, for he liked the condemned man. He had, 
somehow, taken a fancy to him when first he saw him on parade; and in 
that last hard trying campaign amongst the Khabyle Hills, it was the quick 
bayonet thrust of Pierre Dupont which had saved him when entangled in 
the trappings of his fallen charger. And for a long time he could not rid 
his mind of the smile which had come over the young Zouave's face when 
he had thanked him for the deed. It had something in it of a smile which 
he seemed to know but had forgotten. 

High in favour with his superiors, the highest posts within his grasp, 
Major Legars was a fortunate man. ‘‘The luck of Alphonse Legars”’ was 
a proverb in the Algerian army. But the man himself was a disappointed 
man. There was something wanting, and he, who seemed to have all things 
a man could wish for, envied with a great envy old Demars, steady old 
soldier, who would never rise beyond a captaincy, and all, forsooth, because 
old Demars had six stalwart sons and he was childless. 

What would he not give to have a son to take to the wars, to gloat 
over and rejoice in his success, even such a son as this Pierre Dupont, the 
common Zouave. 

It was the sore in the life of Major Legars, and, somehow, this morning, 
since the time of his rising, it had occupied his mind with even more than 
its customary persistence. And as he stood there waiting, he cursed fate 
under his breath, for he was angry at his own thoughts and the work 
before him. The sooner it was over the better. And he looked impatiently 
towards the slowly rising sun which would give the signal. But as he 
looked away towards Matafou he saw far below, between the sea and the 
Mustapha Hills, the white, flat-roofed villas in their tangled gardens, and 
instinctively he sought out one that he knew of old, one the very name of 
which he had now forgotten. And he remembered the night when he had 
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cursed the Minister of War as he walked down the garden with the scent 
of the orange trees in the air. But the condemned man comes out between 
the file of Zouaves, and salutes him as he goes by, with that peculiar, 
workmanlike Zouave swing. 

Mechanically he returns the salute. 

A few quick orders. The file of Zouaves draws up in line. Their 
faces are grim and hard set, for they love this man. They remember the 
good comrade, the sharer of their dangers, the foremost in their revels. 

Ah! what a voice he had. How well he sang songs when, at the end 
of a day's march, they bivouaced in the Khabyle Hills. Not one but 
would rather have lost a hand than have drawn trigger on their comrade. 
But discipline is discipline, and no one knew that better than these grim- 
faced, bearded men. 

The corporal, handkerchief in hand, marches up to bind the prisoner’s 
eyes. But he is waved aside, and the condemned man begs to be allowed 
to give the word himself. 

The corporal looks in doubt towards his superior officer. It appeals to 
a Frenchman’s notions. He nods his head. It is the only favour he has 
ever asked of Major Legars, who curses to himself that such a soldier 
should die on the parade-ground like a dog. And his heart goes out to 
that slight, careless figure standing so fearlessly before the deadly rifles of 
his friends. Ah, if he only had a son like that. 

The Zouaves’ hands, which never trembled in the bloodiest fight in the 
DjurJura, are shaking now. 

Twenty paces off, the condemned stands facing the file—the only man 
at ease of them all—a clean cut face—there is no fear there. He must 
come from a good stock, this Pierre Dupont. 

He smiles in the deadly silence. ‘‘ En joue!” he cries. 

The rifles are raised to the shoulder. 

‘‘ Feu!” and out as one shot ring the twelve rifles. 

Blood spurts from half-a-dozen wounds, and the slim figure, with a 
lurch, falls heavily to the ground. He is not dead, for he moves and rolls 
in agony. His comrades’ erring bullets have not touched his heart. Only 
one aimed straight—hard-faced, grizzled Henri Vipont—but in his rifle was 
no bullet. 

The Major, biting his moustaches and cursing beneath his breath, steps 
quickly up, drawing his revolver, whilst the Zouaves draw back ashamed. 
It is for him to give the coup de grace. 

The dying man turns round, and, half raising himself on his shoulder, 
smiles as he whispers something ere he falls back, the bullets having done 
their tardy work. But the Major, with blanched face and wide, staring 
eyes, 1s bending down, peering into the other’s face. Suddenly there 
is a sharp crack of the regulation revolver. He has fired the coup de 
grace. 

But there is a loud cry from the spectators. The Zouaves rush forward. 
‘Tis the first time they have been known to break parade. Perhaps 
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Paul Pryish than usual, I shall take aside some ancient Butterflier with 
whom I have any acquaintance, and enquire into it; but, up to the 
present, I have a vague suspicion that it was only after The Butterfly had 
been stamped out of existence by the proprietors that somebody made 
the astonishing discovery that the paper had, in reality, turned the corner, 
and, in consequence, The Butterfly had been guilty of suicide instead of a 
commonplace death from natural causes. But I must apologise for allowing 
my enthusiasm as a historian to overcome my duty as an interviewer. 





Study of a background. 


‘* Yes, it depended mainly on Greiffenhagen, and on Wilson, Eckhardt, 
and one or two other men. I put in as little of my own work as possible 
but a good deal of it appeared, as I always kept enough stuff of my 
own 1n hand, sufficient to illustrate a whole number in case of accidents, 
and of course, where the staff is limited to a small number of great men, 
some item is sure to fall through occasionally. 

Continuing editorial experiences, Pick-Me-Up has latterly changed 
hands (and its contents), but speaking of the time when he was first con- 
nected with it, some ten yearsago, Mr. Raven-Hill says: ‘‘I must have been 
exceedingly energetic in those days, for I remember that during its earlier 
struggles I did all the illustrations for one of the numbers. I illustrated 
Golsworthy’s theatrical articles for five or six years, but by that time I got 
dreadfully sick of playgoing, and have hardly visited a theatre since. That 
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A Cottage at Gooiwood. 


Mr. Raven-Hill began work with Judy (many years ago), and after 
working for Pick-me-up, St. Paul’s, The Sketch, Scribner's Magazine and 
various periodicals, is nowa regular contributor to Punch; while a good deal 
of his work is to be found in McClure and in the Pall Mall Magazine, 
which has latterly made such giant strides. 

The work which Mr. Raven-Hill has already done is so well known and 
so justly popular—appreciated alike by the larger public and by his brothers 
in the craft—that it would have been mere impertinence on my part to have 
said anything on that score; but if I have been tempted to write ina 
somewhat jocular vein—for which Mr. Raven-Hill’s unfailing good humour 
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ingly well-fed ; here and there a strange visitor, rare since the war, and 
uncertain, too, of his welcome. The rare breeze that cools the heated 
pavement might have passed over the river Lethe in its passage, for life 
here is a waking sleep. Even the shopkeepers are wholly indifferent to 
custom. If you want to buy, come, buy and go; if you require to be 
tempted, and coaxed, and met half-way, patronize some other country, 
please. 

The repose of the aristocratic club café permeates to its less exclusive 
neighbours: to be alive amply suffices all men. Ifone café is an exception, 
it is the Emperadores, where the bull-fighters, as yet unknown to fame, 
nursing their long pigtails under huge sombreros, speak boastfully. In this 
café, at least, they are first-class fighting men; ganaderos from the neigh- 
bouring farms, loafers of all descriptions, aficionados, amateurs of the 
fight hang upon their decisive word. In this way, and on this account, is 
“Don Luis” better than Rafael Guerra; by reason of his inability to do 
such a thing, Lagartiyillo must remain in the second rank. Thus fought 
Espartero in days gone by. These men may be fifth-rate fellows, picked 
up hap-hazard to serve in a second-rate Cuadrilla in the off-season ; they 
speak and swagger as though they had received the alternativa permitting 
thein to kill the bull in the greatest arenas of Spain. Yet let them be 
forgiven, for they lend some of its individuality to the Sierpes, and in the 
‘should be’’ and ‘‘ might have been”’ lie their sole consolations for non- 
success. The men they criticise earn as much as thirty thousand pounds a 
year ina poverty-stricken country, their critics are hard put to find puchero, 
and a glass of wine in the Emperadores. 

Until you have lived in Andalusia, have known the ardour of the 
sun and the seduction of the air, have felt the glamour of the café 
life, the inclination is perhaps to denounce it. Familiarity breeds 
affection ; unconsciously you find yourself lolling in a cosy corner during 
‘“‘the hours of fire,” watching the ever interesting crowd, admiring the 
splendid colour posters—for which Spain is famous—whereon some artist 
has set forth in imagination the scene that the plaza de toros shall witness at 
the week end. The London papers are nearly five days’ journey from you 
here, the post is nearly five days old, the town is very beautiful, and around 
you are the men who have recognised the futility of a struggle for life, and 
have become lotus eaters. Hovering daily around your consciousness is a 
thought that ‘‘life is real, life is earnest,’’ but you banish it as long as 
you can, and strive not to hear the death-knell of passing time peal from 
the Giralda Tower. Rest for mind as for body, complete self-sacrifice, 
only leaving a sense of the joy of life—very wrong, no doubt, but oh, how 
pleasant. The white wine or the yellow manzanillas gleams in your glass, 
it cannot intoxicate, it can but soothe; you watch through the brilliant 
sunlight a fantastic dance of the hours. Peace and content come hand in 
hand to all the towns of Andalusia; welcome them with the spring in 
stately Sevilla, learned Cordova, or white-walled Terez de la Frontera; 
greet them in the summer among the cafés that grace the hillsides of 
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AT 
THE 
PLAY. 





BY W. PETT RIDGE AND SIDNEY H. SIME. 


HE system pursued in the early moments at the Palace Theatre is to 

| offer assorted dishes, so that no appetite may come and go 
without being satisfied. Thus, Mr. James Dunn plays the banjo— 

usually referred to as a musical instrument—and gives a diverting 
imitation of a child serio-comic with a high, complaining voice. To him 
follows (the chef feeling that sentimental diners are being neglected) Mr. 
Harry Drew, whose other name is Welsh Basso. Mr. Drew presents, with 
stern importance, two dishes; the first, a kind of hash, as one might say, in 
which ‘‘ Miserere Domine’’ is found unexpectedly with ‘‘1I chuckle and laugh, 
ho, ho !”’ (thus presenting all the unexpectedness suitable to such a dish), 
and, going off, returns with ‘Loch Lomond,” a Scotch delicacy Mr. 
Drew, Welsh basso, has scarcely retired when the figure 5 1s placed in the 
frames on either side of the proscenium by stately, powdered footmen 
(whom I take to be the younger sons of Dukes, and who, in performing 
their duties, always send one haughty look at the gallery as who should 
say, ‘‘One word of badinage from you and we resign on the spot ”’), the 
front cloth goes up, giving to us the whole stage, and on from the side with 
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Mr. Harry Paulton (with great relref)— 
Than it was you, after all, Barbara? Thank Haven it’s all over. 


(Rideau.) 


Miss Marie Dainton at 9.23 p.m. ‘‘ Ladies and Gintlemen. With 
your very kind permission, I will give you some imitations of popular 
artistes of the day,” and, permission granted, 1s as good as her word, and, in 
the case of Miss Connie Edis 


I sh'd be called an attractive yerul 
If my papa was a noble Earel. 


does contrive to suggest the manner of the lady in question. Ten 
minutes later, a floured-faced, frock-coated juggler named Sparrow, tout 
court, who is, I declare, one of the most amusing fellows I have met 
for many a long aay. Sparrow, to light-hearted accompaniment from 
the orchestra, does amazing tricks with three balls, dropping everything 
and breaking out into a cellar-flap dance whenever the bassoon reminds 
him of this duty. A bicycle horn, off the stage, squeaks a note of warning 
at the point of his most difficult tricks, as when he takes an aged opera hat 
and throws it from his boot to his mouth, from his mouth to his head, and 
when he performs astonishing dodges with plates thrown high. Number 
Twelve, last for me, and best of all, Miss Ada Reeve, Comedienne. Miss 
Reeve is the most delightful little person that the Variety Stage possesses. 
She should direct a school for other comediennes, and the State has in its 
time subsidised less worthy institutions. A cheerful young woman, in a 
perfect dress, that could, I think, speak Parisian, with a hat and parasol of 
—-I write here as a fool—Neapolitan violets, she gives her first song, 


But folks are finding out 
That she knows her way about, 
This simple little maiden of to-day, 


in the agreeable way of one telling a good story about a friend, with the 
scandal that gives the cruet stand flavour; speaking, not singing, but 
modulating her voice with that excellent art which must be difficult or 
more would use it. Not a clever song—you could write it with one 
hand tied behind—but the art of Miss Reeve gives it the whole of its 
charm. <A coon song follows :— 


Love me jest a lil, Sue, 
Do, do, «do. 

Tell me that yer heart is true, 
Sue, Sue, Sue. 

Let me take your ll hand, 
Tell me that you. - 


The give way at the knees, the thrust forward of the arms, the jerk of 
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the hips: this is all quaint and most excellent. I thought I had heard 
enough of coon songs to last me for the rest of my life, but I must heat 
Miss Ada Reeve again; to do so, is to increase the joy of existence. 





THE IDLER’S CLUB. 
IS EDITING AMONG THE ARTS? 


BY SIR WALTER BESANT, 
CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
W. L. ALDEN, MAX 
PEMBERTON, COULSON 
KERNAHAN, ARNOLD 
GOLSWORTHY, C.K. 
BURROW, AND H. D. 
LOWRY. 





Editing is the one and only profession or occupation out of 
Sir Walter Besant ail those by which men earn a livelihood which seems to the 
the alee Seem general public to demand no special gifts and no training. 

Everybody in the literary world believes himself capable of 
editing anything, If the general belief is well founded, then Editing is certainly 
not among the Arts, nor is it even among the Crafts: it belongs to nothing 
higher than the journeyman work which requires no apprenticeship and no skill, 
such as that performed by the dock labourer. Perhaps, however, the received 
Opinion is not founded on the facts of the case. Let us consider, therefore, 
soine of the qualifications which an editor must possess and some of the duties 
he has to perform. 

For every one of the multitudinous journals, newspapers, and magazines 
which now crowd the railway stalls, there must be an editor—even the humblest 
kind of paper cannot be run without an editor. On the editor, and on him 
alone, depends the success of a journal. He must know, to begin with—he must 
make up his mind quite clearly on this point—the class which his paper ts 
intended to reach; he must know what this class likes to read; how far he may 
be serious, how far frivolous ; he must know pretty well the intellectual standard 
of his readers; he must understand their prejudices. Yet he must lead, though 
he seems to follow: in every class of readers there must be present—so as to be 
felt—a mind superior to their own, a broader view of things, a deeper anda 
wider knowledge than they themselves possess. 

The old-fashioned editor of a magazine sat in his chair and waited for things 
to be offered. Sometimes he does so still. The result is decline and decay, as 
may be witnessed without going very far afield. The modern editor designs and 
plans beforehand; he engages a serial novel a long time ahead; he plans a 
programme of subjects and invites specialists to write upon them—they are 
subjects on which his readers will like to be informed; he remains open to the 
chance contributor who may offer something good, but does not depend upon 
him; he likes his pages to be written by those who have authority, but he 
welcomes the new-comer who has no authority except that of his own work. The 
old-fashioned editor was generally a publisher’s reader and adviser as well; he 
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read MSS. for the firm as well as for the magazine ; he gave a few hours a week to 
the thing; he liked to produce a readable number, but if he had not the materials 
he sent out a dull number. The modern editor, on the other hand, lives for his 
magazine; thinks for it and works for it ; gives it the whole of his time and all his 
thoughts. The result in good hands is the impression of a strong, individual 
character upon the magazine. The editor must remain unmoved and immovable 
by any appeals to his generosity, his kindness, his friendship. He must have 
neither friends nor enemies. He must not court popularity—the best editor may 
be the most unpopular man in the world; he must keep his contributors in awe 
of him; he must sternly repress log-rolling and personal hostilities—would that 
all editors would obey this colden rule! 

Again, he must not con: Jer that he is placed in his chair with the object of 
advancing his personal views on Literature or Art. He ought to have no views. 
The world does not want his views—it wants no hobbies. When an editor 
constitutes himself a teacher, he begins to destroy the power and influence of 
his magazine. One need not go very far back in history—the day before yesterday 
will do—in order to discover instances to prove this point. People resent being 
ordered to think this way or that by the editor. He may present different views 
of the same question, but they must not be his own fads, 

These points are enough to show that the work of an editor is not easy, and 
that it is not given to everyone to become a successful editor. To sum up, he 
must be clear-sighted enough to understand the class to which he directs his 
paper ; to gauge its intellectual and literary standards; to keep his pages always 
a little above those standards; to be always preparing his programme for the 
future ; to procure good writers as well as attractive “ stuff”; never to relax his 
care and attention; to be impartial as Rhadamanthus and just as Aristides; to 
sink himself and abide in obscurity—these are some of the qualications and some 
of the duties of a successful editor. 

He has his reward: it is the increased reputation and circulation of his paper. 
He is judged, as every workman must be judged, by his results. If to create a 
great property out of nothing is the work of an artist, then Editing is one of the 
arts. If to move, instruct, and delight an ever-widening circle of readers isa 
branch of Art, then Editing may undoubtedly be held in respect as one of the 
nobler and finer Arts. 


% % * 


You are good enough to ask me for my opinion as to 
Clement Shorter inclines whether Editing is among the Arts. I incline naturally 
to the affirmative. to a decision that shall tend to magnify my calling. 
Success in other professions comes by much labour and 
study—not so with the editorial office. Here there are no examinations, no text- 
books. The man who brings together a collection of articles—daily, weekly, 
monthly, as the case may be—which must secure public approbation, need not be 
very highly educated, and need not have had any particular training for his office. 
His paper, should he be let have a free and unfettered hand in its production, 
will be as much the outcome of his native talent as, were he a poet or a painter, 
his verses or his pictureg would be. Editing, alas! is not one of the greatest of 
the Arts. Its outcome is, as a rule, so sadly ephemeral. A great novel, a great 
poem, a great painting—these are the best; but let the great newspaper rank 
with many novels, poems, and paintings that are not the greatest. No modern 
instance should be permissible, but surely a copy of the Times, under Delane, with 
its world-wide influence was, in a sense, a work of Art ; and so also a copy of the 
Spectator under Mr. R. H. Hutton, or a copy of the Pall Mall Gazette under Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood. Assuredly these three editors have been more distinctly 
“artists” than hundreds of inferior workmen in the callings more usually 
associated with the Arts. 
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There seems to be room for a little definition here. What is 
W.L. Alden thinks an art? Is the term to be confined only to the fine arts? 
Editing artful. Editing certainly is not painting, nor sculpture, nor architec- 
ture, nor music, nor even the drama. In what sense then is 

the term “arts’* employed in the question submitted to the Club? 

Should not the question read, “ Is Editing Artful?’’ In that case one could 
unhesitatingly answer “yes!” Many people think of an editor as a person 
whose whole time is spent in the search for articles wherewith to fill the columns 
of the periodical under his control. Whereas the real business of an editor is to 
keep things out of it. Suppose that a man finds himself installed as the editor 
of a magazine. He wants, let us say, one topical article for his next number, 
and he finds eighty-seven lying on his desk. He wants two short stories, and he 
is told that there are seven hundred and fifty-nine in the office. He wants a 
thoughtful essay, and each of the six daily mail-deliveries brings him at least 
seventy-three. How 1s he to keep all these articles out of his magazine? That 
is the problem which turns his hair grey and blights his whole moral nature. 

It is easy enough to send back the contributions which come from people 
whom the editor does not know. But what is he to do with those which are 
written by his friends? If he accepts them, he fails in his duty to his proprietors, 
and, if he refuses them, he must either invent some lie of more than ordinary 
plausibility or he must quarrel with people with whom he has been on friendly 
terms for years. When they call to see him to urge the acceptance of their 
manuscripts, he must either offend them by pretending to be out, or he must 
prepare to be abused for his lack of common humanity and decency, and his 
utter want of all literary taste. Of course he may accept his friends’ manuscripts 
(to be paid for on publication) and then never publish them. But this plan only 
postpones the day of reckoning. The consequence of the trying position in 
which the editor is placed is that he becomes an adept in the art of saying the 
thing which is not, and thereby so utterly warps and corrupts his whole moral 
nature that, in the end, he becomes a spectacle over which angels perpetually 
weep. 

It is only the most artful of men who can contrive to edit a magazine or other 
periodical and still preserve the esteem of any portion of the public. If then the 
question had been “Is Editing Artful?” the reply would have been obvious even 
to the weakest contributor of Spring poetry. Editing is artful, and only the 
most artful of men can be an editor and still retain the confidence of his wife and 


infant daughter. 
* e * 


I should place it there. Since my washerwoman 


Max Pemberton claims that there is an art in getting up shirts, it does 
thinks the inartistic not seem presumptuous to suppose that there is also an 
paper sells best. art in getting out sheets. At the same time, I do not 


forget that we agree about art, now-a-days, chiefly in 
negations. Few of us are in accord as to what art is; but everyone thinks that 
he knows what art is not. So everyone, who has not a manuscript in his pocket, 
can tell us what we should not put into our newspapers. The art of editing has 
many sides. Its negative side is the more valuable. An editor who can say 
“no” in the grand manner is unquestionably an artist. But he is the exception 
to the rule—as all the unaccepted bear witness. You have only to enter any 
club to learn the true definition of an editor. “A pilferer of ideas; a dull 
blockhead; a fossil that no decent firm would keep in its employ; a bloated 
martinet; a very rude man’’— I have heard these terms applted to the 
editors of London magazines in every club I frequent. Nevertheless, it has been 
shown to us that the polite negative can become a fine art. Witness Thackeray 
to Trollope, or the late James Payn, or Mr. Frederick Greenwood, or Sir 
Wemyss Reid. There are editors, to-day, who can send the neophyte from their 
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doors in such a frame of mind that he anticipates a monument more lasting than 
brass—and is quite sure that he is a genius. These men also are among the 
artists. On the other hand, there are those who contend that the editor is a 
mere bagman—a purchaser of art in much the same way as a Midland pork- 
butcher may buy a canvas from the walls of Burlington House. Those who 
accept this doctrine do not, I imagine, know very many editors. Or again, we may 
recall the story of the man from Stratford-atte-Bow, who cried “ garcong ”’ at the 
Amiens buffet and was answered by an indignant and threatening waiter with the 
exclamation: ‘* What was that you called me?” Some editors object to the term 
“artist.” They would think that you were trying to sell them rejected pictures. 
Mr. Sydney Grundy’s s:age-manager remarked that it wasn’t his business to read 
plays, but to “produce ’em.” So, I suppose, it is not an editor’s business to ask 
himself what he is, but to produce his. paper. If it be an artistic paper, it certainly 
will not sell. If it be an inartistic, crude, sanguinary compilation, it will be on 
every bookstall, and the boast of its sale will adorn the hoardings: We may 
assume, therefore, that a successful editor is not always among the artists. In 
other qualities—personal appearance, captivating modesty, generous affection for 
rivals—there are many editors who satisfy our definition. Some of them even 
wear their hair long, which leaves nothing more to be said on that head. The 
common idea of an artist is, that he has no partiality for the hairdresser ; that he 
does not love cash systems; and that he is willing, under pressure, to convince 
you that he is a genius. There are editors in London entitled to all these 
distinctions. On the other hand—and this is to the credit of a body of most 
excellent men-—there are others who, on such grounds, have no claim to 
distinction at all. 
* * * 


A certain publisher once announced his intention of 
Coulson ‘Kemnahan issuing a magazine. When asked who was to edit it, his 





describes the reply was: ‘Oh, me and is going to edit it.” 
ideal magazine. The publisher in question is, | fancy, dead—at any rate, 
his magazine is, and so is ——, an accomplished author and 


journalist whose name is still widely known. 

But in its day the magazine in question had quite a vogue, and its success 
was attributed as much to the fact that one editor was illiterate as to the fact 
that the other was erudite. 

“ He who would drive fat oxen must himself be fat,” we are told, and he who 
would cater for the masses must not be too far removed from the masses in 
education, in out-look, and in taste. 

I do not put this forward as my own opinion. It is an opinion which I have 
heard expressed by the proprietors of ‘“ popular” magazines and the publishers of 
‘‘popular”’ fiction. What they want in an editor, they tell you, is not scholar- 
ship and love of letters, but the ability to gauge the public taste. 

Personally, I consider this a deplorable state of affairs; and, as regards the 
magazines of which it is true, I stoutly maintain that editing is not an art. 

But of the magazines which still uphold their literary traditions and are 
written and edited for people of taste by men and women of letters, one must 
speak very differently. 

I have one magazine in mind at the moment, the main outlines of which 
have remained unchanged from year to year. Yet, despite its consistency, its 
uniformity, it never suffers from the reproach of dulness, for the contents are 
so skilfully varied that no two numbers are alike. 

To the outsider, nothing looks easier than to edit a magazine. ‘Give me 
plenty of money, so that I can enlist the services of the best authors and the best 
artists, and I’ll guarantee to turn out a magazine which shall be second to none,” 
says the would-be editor to his proprietor. The experiment has been tried on 
more than one occasion and has generally ended in failure. Literary merit and 
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artistic excellence will not, in themselves, make a successful magazine. The 
thing must have individuality, it must be organic, it must be the outcome of a 
personality. A mere collection of stories and articles by “names” illustrated by 
“names” will not constitute a magazine any more than—to use a homely 
simile - the mixing of sugar, suet, water, and flour constitute a pudding. 

Another popular delusion among would-be magazine contributors is that all the 
editor has to do is to sit in his sanctum and read the manuscripts which come to 
him through the post —rejecting what is worthless and filling up the magazine 
with what is meritorious. A magazine that was edited upon such lines would 
not last three months. No, the editor has to organise, to plan out features, 
to choose the subject upon which he wants articles, and then to see that the 
articles are placed in the proper hands. It is doubtful if one proffered contribu-_ 
tion in twenty gets into print; for not one in twenty, or in fifty, is sent with any 
forethought for the requirements of the magazine in question. If would-be 
contributors would only study the lines upon which the periodical, to which they 
propose to contribute, is conducted, instead of worrying over-worked editors with 
bulky packets of promiscuously offered manuscripts, there would be fewer letters 
about the discourtesy of editors in The Author. For. to edit a magazine 
efficiently is most certainly an art, and the sooner would-be contributors recognise 
this, the better will it be for them and for the unhappy man who is made the 
recipient of their—often illegible—manuscripts, as well as of their abuse. 

+ * # 


I am surprised that anyone should fancy that editing is 
Golsworthy is too among the fine arts. 1 thought everybody knew that an 
artistic to edit. editor is a person who sits in an arm-chair and reads master- 
pieces with a supercilious sneer prior to declining them with 
thanks. Now and again he varies his occupation by sending one or two of the 
masterpieces tothe printer. They are not, it is true, up to his idea of literary 
form, but they may suit the unthinking public, and that is his excuse for wasting 
printer’s ink on them. Editing is the one profession I know for which previous 
experience is not necessary, as the advertisements say. Every young man who 
picks up a newspaper knows perfectly well that he could run the thing a good deal 
more competently than the editor; and knowledge of this kind could not be so 
generally diffused if there were not a grain of truth in it. I once edited a 
magazine myself, and was greatly impressed at the number of people, many of 
them engaged in the most uneventful occupations, who wrote to tell me how a 
successful periodical ought to be conducted Once, a clergyman wrote up and 
said that the chief fault of our magazine was that it was too frivolous. What the 
public wanted was a good, stirring hymn, and he enclosed a couple of samples 
which could be had—well, for a mere song. Naturally. The good man assured 
me that, if I did not print his hymns, I was missing the only chance of success 
our magazine would ever have. I did not print the hymns, and the magazine did 
not succeed; and I have no doubt that at least one clergyman in this country is 
convinced that he knows the reason for its failure. 

I have felt like that myself more than once. I have known papers that have 
refused little gems of mine with sarcastic professions of gratitude for the offer ; 
and I have watched some of those papers debilitate and die at a rapid rate. The 
editor in each case probably attributed his failure to difficulties with “the trade”; 
but I know the real reason. It is perfectly obvious to me that if he had printed 
my stuff he would have been a made man, instead of a fugitive from justice. 

I think myself that the profession of editor, pure and simple (if one can 
associate simplicity with editors), is being eaten all out in this country by the 
‘man of business.’”’ There is no demand, to speak of, for a man of literary 
experience who will see that a paper or magazine is kept at a creditable literary 
level. What is wanted is a man who can run a periodical on the lines of a retail 
grocer’s shop: a business person who will push it like a patent medicine, and fill 
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it in his spare time with the same indifferent kind of ingredients. | The business 
methods of the soap industry are the best for literature to-day; and the editor 
who doesn’t know how to trade off minimum goods at maximum prices is wanting 
in the most important detail of his profession. I think, if I were going to start a 
journal to-morrow, I would get a successful plumber to do the editing, and then 
I would sit around and wait with confidence for the phenomenal success 
that genuine merit alone can achieve. 


* #* * 


I remember a time, long ago, when the editor loomed in 
Charles Kennett Burrow fancy like a god. I imagined him, not sitting on a chair, 
is transitional. but on a throne; a chair was too basely human. | saw him 
dealing happiness or misery as a monarch, above the 
passions of ordinary men. This was when I was very young. Then there came a 
time when he became approachable, but only by means of the penny post; asa 
matter of fact, it was more usually a sixpenny post, for those were the days when | 
had a fancy for minor epics and short stories that ran to fifty pages. But when 
my minor epics and long short stories came back, I began to consider the editor 
a fool, or at best the wrong man in the right place. This is the most painful 
period in the life of a man who proposes to write; it makes him think, it makes 
him practical; in a word, it makes him decide, generously, to give the editor a 
chance. 

Having come to this conclusion, given the necessary qualities, you are on the 
right road; whether you keep to it is your own affair. The editor, the great god, 
assumes the aspect of a man; he knows what he wants, he is even prepared to 
pay for it. Here is art indeed! 

Editing, then, is an art with a very practical side. An editor does not run 
his paper or magazine for angels; it might be amusing to appeal to angels, but it 
would not pay. In the days when I had ambition, I projected a magazine which 
shou!d be perfect—so perfect that the subscribers did not count. It was to be 
conducted regardless of expense, it was to be the organ of the Cult of Beauty. 
The first number of this magazine never appeared; there was too much art 
about it; it had no backers. 

The art of editing may be compared with the art and life. Both require 
judgment, power of selection, a sense of humour, infinite tact, and a catholic 
taste. It is fortunate, perhaps, that few editors possess all these qualities; the 
reading public would become spoiled, conceited; it might even develop a critical 
faculty. When the latter happens, it will be because the art of editing has fallen 
very low or soared very high; in either case it will be a time for some new and 


startling departure. 
* te * 


Editing, I am afraid, is only a trade, but the artist may express 

H, D. Lowry himself in whatever medium he may happen to choose. If 
is emphatic, advertisments did not matter, and one had not to guarantee 

a circulation, editing might become an art. That is, one can 

conceive of a journal which should consist of articles, and stories, and pictures, all 
excellent in themselves, and still more excellent in the combination arranged by 
a born editor. But the average editor does not get out a journal which is 
designed to please himself. He - or his proprietor—has conceived the idea that 
there is, or may be, a Public eager for such and such a kind of fare. He has 
simply to consider how he shall get that kind of fare, and how he shall set it forth 
most appetisingly. One editor of my acquaintance, who was devoted to his 
magazine, though his pride was in the fact that it contained little that would not 
bave bored him tremendously if he had read it in his private capacity, used to 
say that when he wanted to discuss new features he was in the habit of going 
into a corner and standing on his head and thinking. He was a success, 
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precisely because he recognized that he did not like what the people who bought 
his paper were most fond of, and had the sense to subordinate his own 
propensities to theirs. But he was hardly an artist: he was as much a 
tradesman as the tailor who quickly gauges your taste, and, after the first few 
orders, never sends you a pattern that is not gaudy if you like to create an 
observable effect, or quiet and sober if you prefer to move through the world 
without producing a visible disturbance. The artist is a man whose personality 
is expressed in his work. Nowadays the famous editor is either a plain 
tradesman, or an artist whose whole care is that his work (the journal he issues) 
shall be the very negation of his individuality. For it is a matter of necessity 
that the majority in any community at any time shall be inartistic, and I have yet 
to know the editor who desires to cater for the minority, though it is possible 
that the minority may some day constitute a very respectable Public. 
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its initial production, at Hull, in 1895). Messrs. Cecil Raleigh, Harry 
Hamilton, and George R. Sims, manage to maintain their position as stock- 
writers of London meiodrama; and occasionally we are treated to a fugitive 
first effort by a new hand, among which I would fain particularise the 
‘“‘ Brother Officers”’ of Mr. Leo Trevor. But such exceptions are few and 
far between, impelling one to ask the pertinent question, who is to replace 
the old hands? There is, it must be added, a growing inclination towards 
the dramatisation of popular novels. Whether this tendency be for the 
ultimate good of the drama, if carried to excess, may well be called in 
question. Still, it would be idle to deny that Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
““Under the Red Robe,’ Mr. Anthony Hope’s “ Prisoner of Zenda’’ and 
“‘ Adventure of Lady Ursula,’’ and Mr. Barrie's ‘‘ The Little Minister,” 
have been enormous and deserved successes in their dramatic form. Mr. 
Edward Rose, who dramatised the two first-named romances, is now under- 
stood to be devoting himself to original stage work. 

In conclusion, a word about the dramatic critics. On the whole, I 
incline to the belief that the standard of dramatic criticism, not only in the 
metropolis but in the English provinces also, is a particularly high one. A 
notable instance of an editor acting as his own theatrical critic is supplied 
by the veteran Sir Edward Russell of the Liverpool Daily Post, who is 
entitled to the distinction of doyen among the critics. The late Mr. Glad- 
stone once paid Sir Edward the remarkable compliment of saying that he 
considered him the finest Shakespearean critic of his day. It would serve 
no purpose, especially within the limits at my disposal, to venture upon an 
appreciation of any particular critic or class of critics. I have already 
pointed out that the standard of theatrical criticism in Great Britain to-day 
is a singularly high one. If there be occasional spots on the sun, that is a 
fact neither surprising nor disquieting. All things considered, the outlook 
is bright and promising ; as for the stagecraft itself, perhaps one would like 
to see a little more native drama and a little less adaptation. 

Shall we vote for a State-aided theatre? I cannot refrain from quoting 
Mr. Tree on this point. He says:—‘I will at once admit that, were it 
possible to establish a national, State-aided theatre on Utopian principles, 
this would be a benefit to the community at large; but that the system 
would be attended with grave drawbacks is equally certain, among these 
being the red-tape respectability into which a clique-ridden art is apt to 
drift. Even at the Comédie Francaise, which is regarded as the most ideal 
institution of the kind, the ill effects of this system are distinctly perceptible. 
It is here that mediocrity will often flourish and tradition stifle originality. 
Some performances at the Comédie Frangaise would have been severely 
handled by a London audience, while at another theatre a successful melo- 
drama to which ull Paris flocked was perforined in so puerile a manner that 
it would have been laughed off the boards of a second-class London theatre. 
The fact is that, in spite of the shortcomings of the English stage, its art is 
probably more cosmopolitan than that of any other country. Nor is the 


reason of this far to seek. For many years a band of enthusiastic critics did 
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his seeming infancy, and when a form-master is witty, he is usually rude ; 
therefore he ought not to be annoyed when he is repaid in his own coin 
a thing which repeatedly happened when digressive discussions, foreign to 
the classics, occurred between form-masters and the Cherub. Whence 
spring impositions and sunless hours, for the master has the right. of 
closure. Which hampers argument considerably. 

It was such a thing as this that caused the Cherub to spend Wednesday 
afternoon a prisoner one historic summer day. The Cherub did not like 
the atmosphere of the detention-room; it was altogether too respectable : 
in fact, it bored him considerably. His attempt to vary the monotony of 
affairs by flicking sucked blotting-paper at his confréres had not been 
altogether a success; the detention-master had spoken to him on the 
subject in a manner not customary between gentlemen, and the Cherub 
iad sweetly suggested that there was no need to have any unpleasant- 
ness about it, and this had got him an extra hour. Consequently, we 
cannot blame him for seeking some mild diversion when released from 
bondage. 

It was too late to join ‘‘ the other men” in the cricket field which was 
some distance, too early to go home to Kensington. So, what more 
natural than that he should squirm past an unobservant ticket-clipper at 
the Underground Railway Station, near his School, and travel ticketless 
round the Inner Circle with intent to annoy inoffensive persons ? 

There are divers and many ways of annoying people on the Under- 
ground Railway, but the Cherub, with characteristic tact, chose the most 
potent. Two bags of cherries from the Fruit-market tended greatly to 
alleviate any feeling of ennuz: which might attack him in the tunnels, while 
the well-sucked stones, set in gleaming rows upon the cushioned seats, 
were discharged out of window with deadly effect at the stations. Witha 
cherry-stone placed between his thumb and fore-finger and despatched by 
gradual pressure, the Cherub possessed an aim of diabolical accuracy. 
Colleagues of the Cherub who had tried the game would annoy dozens of 
people promiscuously at each station, but not so the Cherub. He selected 
one person, a respectable householder for choice, at each stopping place— 
waiting, of course, until the train was well in motion—and accompanied 
his successive missiles with the most solicitous enquiries as to his victim’s 
health and prospects, politely desiring his respects to be conveyed to the 
latter’s family. That is where the Cherub differed from other boys: he was 
an artist. 

But he made a mistake when first he fell out with ‘‘ The Bull,’ and 
‘“‘Tusky,”’ his satellite. 

‘“‘ The Bull” was a gentleman of an apoplectic countenance who kept the 
paper-stall at X—— Street Station, and ‘“‘ Tusky”” was a small boy with 
projecting teeth who aided and abetted his chief in the propagation of 
weekly and other literature. Between the Bull and the Cherub there existed 
a long-standing feud; every day the Chcrub greeted his enemy from the 
window of a second-class carriage with the utmost sweetness, accompanying 
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his polite salutation with an unerring missile of some description, and the 
Bull raged in impotent fury on the platform. | 

On this particular afternoon, the Cherub, as usual, lay low until his train 
had begun to leave the station. He then directed a stinging cherry-stone 
neatly behind the newsvender’s right ear, at the same time courteously 
inquiring if there was any message he could give for his victim at the next 
station. This time the Bull swore immediate vengeance, and, rushing up 
to the moving train, mounted the footboard by the Cherub’s carriage. The 
Cherub promptly put his foot upon the handle of the door, so that the 
Bull, not being able to enter the carriage, had to content himself with 
making infuriated lunges with his fist at his tormentor’s head. The 
Cherub, by pressing his head back against the cushions, managed to evade 
his opponent’s fist by about a quarter of an inch. 

‘“‘ Kiss the baby for me,” he remarked, pleasantly, depositing a stone in 
the foaming newsvendor’s left optic, and adding in a shrill voice, ‘‘ A good 
cigar every time you hit the bull’s eye!” 

The Bull responded with foul-mouthed imprecations and more ineffectual 
lunges. 

‘“‘If at first you don’t succeed, try, try, try again,”’ suggested the Cherub, 
sententiously, reaching out his left hand for more cherry-stones. 

By this time the Bull was compelled to jump off the footboard, or he 
would have been carried off into the tunnel, and he was left upon the 
platform, an apoplectic mass of ungovernable blasphemy. 

The Cherub was just leaning from his window to deliver a cursory 
reference to the futility of human efforts, when he saw, projecting from the 
next compartment, the head and teeth of Tusky. 

‘“Orl right, cocky,” said the latter, aggressively, ‘‘we’ve gotcher this 
time.” | 

‘* My good youth,” reponded the Cherub, ‘‘ I have no desire to converse 
with you until you wash your face,’’ but he resumed his seat with some 
uneasiness as to what would be Tosky’s move at the next station. 

He resolved to make a bolt for it. Accordingly, as the train entered 
Y—— Street, he endangered life and limb in alighting, determined to 
“rush” the ticket-clipper. But Tusky was before him, and darted up to 
an Inspector standing on the platform. 

‘‘ That there gent,” he gasped, ‘‘’as been dischawgin’ dingerous missiles 
from the Company’s trines ; ’1m in the Eting suit.” 

The Cherub, who had disposed of the cherry-stones in the tunnel, 
assumed an expression of infantile innocence, and strolled down the plat- 
form. The Pnspector did not seem anxious to take any steps in the matter, 
but Tusky had a card up his sleeve. 

‘ Arst ’im for ’is ticket,’’ he shouted, with diabolical intuition. 

The Cherub started, but by this time he had reached the exit. 

‘‘ Season,” he remarked with confidence to the ticket-clipper. 

‘No yer don’t,” yelled Tusky, dashing forward and seizing the tail of 
the Cherub’s Eton jacket. 
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‘“‘ My good lad,” said the Cherub, turning round with dignity, ‘‘I don’t 
think we have met before, and I would really rather not make your 
acquaintance.” 

‘‘ Arst ’im for ’is ticket,”’ yelled Tusky. 

The Inspector, whose suspicions were now aroused, came forward. 

‘‘ Let me see your ticket please, sir,’’ he said. 

‘‘Ticket ? Oh, yes—Season,” replied the Cherub. 

‘‘ Let’s see it,”’ said the Inspector, rapidly becoming less courteous. 

The Cherub went through all his pockets with precision. 

‘‘ There, now,” he said, with surprised annoyance, ‘‘I’ve left it at home.” 

‘I'll trouble you,” replied the Inspector, severely, opening his note- 
book, ‘‘ for your name and address.”’ 

The Cherub unhesitatingly dictated the name and address of one of his 
father’s best patients. 

‘‘ Afternoon,” he remarked, leaving the station with his hands in his 
pockets. 

After such a little unpleasantness as this, it would not have been 
compatible with the Cherub’s dignity to patronise the Metropolitan Railway 
any further, so he informed his father that he thought he ought to buy him 
a bicycle to ride to the school: the Underground, he felt certain, was bad 
for his health. 

So the Cherub went to school on a ’bus until the bicycle arrived, and 
then he was soon as well known to the ‘bus-drivers and pedestrians as he 
had been to the Underground officials. . 

‘*My good man,” he would remark to some portly alderman, as he 
disentangled his front wheel from the pit of the latter’s stomach, ‘‘ you may 
not be aware of it, but you’re a common or. garden idiot.” 

Later on, he called on the Johnstones, the patients of his father’s with 
whose name and address he had taken a slight liberty. In the course of 
conversation, Mrs. Johnstone said what a curious thing it was that they had 
had a communication from the Metropolitan Railway Company about a 
Season ticket. ; 

‘‘Some impostor must have given our name,’ concluded Mrs. Johnstone, 
indignantly. ‘‘ The others can say what they like, but I suspect the boy 
opposite.” 

‘‘Young Brown ?”’ queried the Cherub, sipping his tea with the air of a 
hardened boudoir lounger. ‘‘ He goes to St. Peter’s, doesn’t he? Rather 
a rough place.” | 

“Ts it?’ asked Mrs. Johnstone. 

‘“ Just the kind of trick a St. Peter’s man would play,” said the Cherub. 
‘But then, we mustn’t judge him unless we know for certain,” he added, 
magnanimously. 

And thus the wicked prospered, and it seemed that the ancient poet was 
wrong. 

One day, Mr. Johnstone, who had taken rather a fancy to the Cherub, 
asked him to dine and go on to Earl’s Court after dinner. 
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The Cherub, who regarded home-work in a strictly dilettante spirit, 
accepted, and, in an Eton suit and a dress tie, pronounced the sherry 
excellent. Dinner over, Mrs. Johnstone went upstairs to get ready, while 
the Cherub, with some annoyance, watched Mr. Johnstone smoke a cigar 
and silently chafed at old-fashioned prejudices as he nibbled the substitute 
chocolates. 

When Mrs. Johnstone returned, cloaked, her husband rose. 

‘* We shall have to crush into a hansom,”’ he said. 

Mrs. Johnstone said it was cruel to the poor horse and suggested a 
four-wheeler. 

“If you people go ina four-wheeler, J walk,” snapped Mr. Johnstone, 
who was in a bad temper and had been rude about the entrée. __ 

Mrs. Johnstone refused to torture dumb animals whatever other people 
might say. - 

Mr. Johnstone refused to undergo the rack in a four-wheeler to please 
sentimental idiots. 

The Cherub proposed a ’bus. 

Mr. Johnston scouted this suggestion, and, to the Cherub’s horror, 
settled on the Underground Railway. 

‘It’s fearfully hot on the Underground, to-day,” hazarded the Cherub, 
who had not been near the place for overa month. 

‘‘ Mrs. Johnstone is determined that we shall go to the Exhibition in 
discomfort, anyhow,” returned Mr. Johnstone. 

His spouse, rather than cede an inch in the hansom-cab question, 
agreed on this compromise, and they started off to walk to the station in 
no very post-prandial spirit. 

Mrs. Johnstone was silently dignified; Mr. Johnstone, silently sulky ; 
and the Cherub, silently invoking the help of Heaven. 

WwW Street was the station nearest to the Johnstones’, and Mr. John- 
stone booked three first-class tickets to Earl’s Court; the Cherub was 
relieved to find that the man who clipped their tickets as they passed the 
barrier was a complete stranger to him. He began to breathe again and 
settled himself comfortably into one of the corner seats furthest from the 
platform. 

Xx Street was the next station, and the Cherub smiled to himself as 
he sat securely in ambush in the corner of his compartment. ‘‘ What 
wouldn’t the Bull give to know I’m here,” he thought, with some 
complacence. Then a thing happened which some would ascribe to mere 
accident ; but surely, as our ancient friend remarks, ‘‘ In all things there is 
the hand of Zeus.”” Mr. Johnstone put his hand into his trousers’ pocket 
and produced a penny. 

‘‘ Just cut out and get mea Pall Mall, my boy,” he said to the Cherub 
with tragic irony. 

The Cherub paled. 

‘* D’you think there’s time?” he stammered, utterly numbed at this 
reversal of fortune. 
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‘““Time? Lots of time,’’ exclaimed his host, moving him towards the 
door. 

The Cherub was not often at a loss, but this sudden stroke of fate 
completely unnerved him. He rose and tottered out of the compartment. 
The paper-stall lay just to his left, and he saw the apoplectic neck of the 
Bull bending over the shutters which he was putting up for the evening. 

‘“‘ This,” thought the Cherub, rapidly regaining his composure, ‘‘is a time 
for real courage,” and, quickly slipping into a seat out of sight of the paper- 
stall, he pursued the glorious policy of inaction, awaiting the moving of the 
train. He had resolved to lie low until the train began to leave the station, 
and then to snatch a Pall Mall, throw down the penny, and make a dash 
for Mr. Johnstone’s compartment before the Bull had time to collect his 
wits. Never was plan better made, and the ancient poet looked like 
losing the day. But, as the latter remarks, Nemesis doesn’t bungle her 
jobs like that. 

After what seemed an interminable interval the guard waved his 
green flag. 

‘Right away there!’ 

The train began to move. Now was the time for action, and the 
Cherub’s pulses quickened. Dashing up to the paper-stall, he seized a 
Pall Mall. 

Even at this moment of danger, he couldn't resist the temptation of 
one last insult to the Bull. As he threw down his penny, he flicked the 
Bull lightly across the neck with his paper. 

‘‘Pleased to meet you again,” he remarked, with cheerful bonhomue 
darting after his retreating carriage. 

And then came the sudden disaster which Is essential to a true tragedy. 
As the Cherub turned his eyes to the compartment where Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnstone were seated, he saw, standing on the foot-board and examining 
the tickets, the Inspector with whom he had had a difference of opinion 
a month before. The Cherub’s blood froze: he was between the devil and 
the deep, blue sea, and, while he hesitated, the deep, blue sea grasped him 
by his Eton collar, and remarked, ‘‘ And nar we've gotcher, an’ no bloomin’ 
errer!”’ 

Secure in the grimy clutches of the Bull, the Cherub saw the Inspector 
jump off the footboard at the end of the platform, and watched the 
astounded head of Mr. Johnstone disappear into the tunnel. 

And the avenging deity took the guise of Jones, inspector of tickets, 
and drew near unto the Cherub and spake a boasting word. 

Wot o!’’ he said; ‘‘ the nipper!” 

And the Bull said: ‘‘ Letemorlcome,” putting the accent on the 
penultimate. 

The Cherub looked round and no help was near, but only an interested 
group of bystanders. He thought of a song he had heard in a pantomine, 
and turning to the Inspector, he shrugged his shoulders, and assuming, as 
far as possible, a foreign air against which his Eton suit militated some- 
what, exclaimed : 
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‘*T do nod onderstand.” 

‘“‘Dontcher, my buck?” asked the Inspector, producing the inevitable 
note-book. 

The Cherub, at whose school modern languages were not a strong point, 
delivered the first two lines of the 2nd Aeneid, with a mixture of indignation 
and bewilderment. 

‘‘Narthen,”’ interposed the newsvender, with some disgust, ‘‘ notzer- 
muchovit!” 

The Cherub continued in loud and angry tones:—‘‘ Et quorum pars 
magna fui !’’ he concluded, tooking round on the crowd for support. 

‘‘ The boy’s a foreigner,” said someone in the crowd, and there was an 
audible murmur of approbation. ‘‘ Leave ’im alone, carn’t yer?” 

‘‘Garn ’ome, ’e ain’t no more French than I am,” returned the Bull 
with adjectival qualifications. 

‘‘ Jim,” said the Inspector to a porter, ‘‘ fetch a policeman.”’ 

The porter withdrew. 

The Cherub felt the need for decided action. 

“ . .  . «bemperet a lachrimis!” he shrieked in an appealing falsetto. 

A bibulous navvy, not inappositely, burst into tears. 

‘* Leave the boy alone,” he remarked, with emotion, pushing his way 
forward, and addressing the Inspector by a name never thought of by the 
latter’s godfathers and godmothers. 

_ The Inspector turned in fury on the drunken toiler, who at once became 
the centre of interest, and addressed the crowd in a speech replete with 
the use of the rhetorical question, and embellished by explanatory epithets. 
Never, he asserted, would he stand by and see violence done to the poor 
and weak. . 

‘‘1’m a man, I am,” he concluded, smiling benignly on the Cherub. The 
Cherub thanked him for his championship with chosen portions of the Iliad. 

The Inspector stood by with a sardonic smile and awaited the advent 
of the minion of the law. The Bull engaged in a wordy war with the 
devotee of Bacchus. | 

By this time a train had entered the station at the opposite platform, 
and the Cherub, happening to look up, saw, ascending the steps to the 
bridge, the figure of Mr. Johnstone, who had come back to look for him. 
The Cherub looked round him; the Inspector stood with folded arms 
against the paper-stall; the Bull was absorbed ina verbal quibble with his 
bibulous antagonist. . 

This was no time for delay. The Cherub turned, and, diving through 
the crowd, did the hundred in 12 dead. 

‘“‘Hi! stop him!” yelled the Inspector to the man at the barrier, but 
the Cherub was too quick for him, and was half way up the stairs ina 
moment. But Nemesis was inexorable. As he ascended, he met Tusky 
coming down the steps with a bundle of papers. Tusky met him witha 
joyous cry. His eyes shone with the light of battle; they met with a 
crash, and both bit the dust. 





They met with a crash and both bit the dust. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Johnstone had crossed the bridge and reached the 
platform. Seeing an excited group, he walked up and asked the Inspector 
if he had seen a small boy in an Eton suit. 

‘‘’Ave I seen ’im?” yelled the infuriated Inspector, at a loss for words. 
‘“‘T should think I ’ave seen ’im.” 

‘* Well, then, where is he ?”’ asked Mr. Johnstone, adjusting his eye-glass. 

The navvy, hearing Mr. Johnstone’s voice, desisted from blasphemy for 
a moment. 

‘“‘ Yuss,” he said, reeling up, ‘‘ the foreign lad. They were.a’ ill-treatin’ 
of ’im.” 

At this juncture, Tusky and the Cherub rolled to the bottom of the 
stairs and on to the platform, locked in a deadly embrace. 

‘Sinclair!’ called Mr. Johnstone. ‘‘ What on earth are you doing?” 

A general move was made to the bottom of the stairs. 

To complicate matters, another train came in, and the crowd swelled 
considerably. Tusky and the Chérub were torn apart, and the Inspector 
entered into explanations to Mr. Johnstone. 

Eventually, Mr. Johnstone gave his card, and the unwashed Cherub 
returned home dirty and disgraced. The Cherub’s father was communicated 
with, but he did not take the matter in what his son considered the right 
spirit. In fact, there was for a time a distinct coolness. But the Cherub 
was of a forgiving nature. 

‘Poor gov’nor, he holds so to conventional prejudices,” he sighed, 
setting them at nought by means of a match and cigarette. 
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reached a low, rectangular hall to which a villainous Arab granted us 
admission after a brief talk with the soldiers. We passed beyond the 
curtain that screened the door, carefully avoiding collision with a big pile 
of slippers heaped beyond the entrance. 

The decorations and furniture of the long room were Moorish: chairs 
were conspicuously absent, cushions taking their place. Brass lamps hung 
at intervals from the ceiling. The room was cut towards the end by a 
curtain from behind which strange sounds issued. Our entry caused 
someone to draw aside the curtain, and gave me my first view of the 
haschish-smokers. There were four or five fully visible, smoking their 
poison—which is made from the resinous leaves of the hemp and must not 
be confused with opium—through cocoanut water bowls. Apparently the 
man who drew the curtain was not smoking, for the smokers had no will to 
move. They lolled blinking towards the light, their faces were grey. 
Only one of the group was active, his tongue was hanging out, and some 
muscular movement scattered wrinkles broadcast over his face. I was glad 
to look the other way, to find a corner cushion, decline an offer of haschish, 
and accept a tiny cup of Turkish coffee. The musicians, seated on the 
floor in, the middle of the room, seized their instruments. Stranger 
musicians and stranger instruments I never saw. The men were all in rags 
and tatters, turbaned but bare-footed ; their instruments, all stringed, would 
have baffled most musicians. Some might have been mandolines, guitars, 
or lutes of a bygone time, original property of some forgotten players 
‘that in dead years had done delicious things.’”’ All were now played with 
bows, and the one man, who had a violin, stood it up on end and played it 
as though it had been a double-bass. They acknowledged no leader in 
this curious orchestra: all men were equal. Indeed, no man seemed to 
heed his neighbour in any way, and all played without music and with 
an enthusiasm surprising. But strange as the musicians were, their music 
was stranger still. It commenced with a very chaos of sound from which 
it was impossible to evolve anything, only the terrible earnestness removed 
the suspicion that the players were merely tuning their instruments. 
There was at first a fight for precedence; soon the violinist, who was, in his 
way, an expert, forced the rest to fall into line with him, and thereupon the 
the first suggestion of genuine music was evolved. Form and sequence, 
though vague and shadowy at first, gradually asserted themselves. The 
result was a series of wild and martial strains, with broken, arbitrary time, 
reminiscent of native Spanish music. It was a very old war song of the 
Moors, said to have been sung when they left Sevilla—barbaric indeed, and 
yet inspiring. When the song had assumed its scanty drapery of musical 
form, the visitors to the café, other than haschish-smokers, sober-looking 
natives who sat round us, joined in a chaunt; the old music had roused 
them to enthusiasm. It was possible to notice that the song had three 
parts, the first may have been a march, the second, a dirge, the last, a 
chorus of triumph. Had the musicians endeavoured to give expression to 
the retreat from Spain, the gathering together of an army on march, the 
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feeling of regret and despair merging into final hopefulness? Pipes were 
put down, coffee neglected, while the aged musicians stuck to their task, 
and all save the men around the curtain, whom nought could rouse, joined 
in. Chaunt and music ended in an outburst of triumph and, though there 
was no applause, all seemed well pleased. Cups were refilled, cigarettes 
and pipes relighted, one or two native visitors came in obsequiously, leaving 
their slippers with the collection at the door. Only one of the new-comers 
joined the haschish-smokers. 

After a moderate interval, the music recommenced, and this time the 
players turned from Mars to Venus, and their music essayed a famous 
love song, known best in the days when the Moors were at the zenith of 
their power. The dusky musicians played with power and feeling, but 
none of them cared for what his neighbour was doing, and consequently 
there was little sense of time. Six or eight instruments divorced from their 
proper use, scarcely tuned, played with bows that had forgotten or never 
known a time of resin, and working out a rather arbitrary measure in six 
or eight different ways, resulted in an ensemble more amusing than 
melodious. The majority of the audience seemed to think that any music 
was better than nothing, but I was fast losing patience and wishing the 
Moors had left their music in Spain, when suddenly the violinist suspended 
his magnificent energy, his bow wailing harshly across all the strings. 
The rest of the musicians looked to him and then to the doorway, and they 
too ceased from playing. The cause of this diversion was a tall, bearded, 
barefooted man with wisps of grey hair falling below his green turban, and 
black eyes that shone like diamonds. He stood fora moment in the door- 
way until the music had ceased, and then, without noticing the respectful 
greetings of the company, strode to the best seat or cushion in the room, 
vacated by the occupant as soon as the new-comer appeared. He arranged 
his flowing robes round him, taking no notice of the company after one 
short, sharp stare into my corner. Once comfortably seated, he produced 
three long pipes, with carven stems and earthen bowls, and put them by 
his side. An obsequious attendant filled them, and he lighted the first 
from a live coal that the attendant took from a brazier with tongs. Then 
the other attendant brought a steaming glass of green tea flavoured with 
mint and, the stranger being enthroned and at his ease, the music was 
resumed. Rumour fluttered about the room announcing that this new- 
comer was a Holy Man, uncle to one of the Sultan’s governors, that he 
had thrice performed the Hadj or pilgrimage to Mecca; that he abhorred 
wealth and all the vanities and pomp of the world; that the natives loved 
him, and he had, perhaps, been called into the town toallay the excitement 
of the afternoon. The pious pilgrim seemed quite unconscious of the 
public interest; with head bent upon his breast he listened attentively to 
the musicians who played for the next hour with little interval for rest. 
Sometimes the players would take up their own refrain and sing lustily ; 
now and again the audience would chime in. By now, as though out of 
respect for the Holy Man's example, everybody smoked and, as the fumes 
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meaning of painful expectancy. Presently, the church bells rang out from 
the town below. At that, she fell upon her knees for a moment with bowed 
head. 

When she rose, the man crossed over to her. 

‘‘ Annette,’ he said, ‘‘let me help you. You're not fit to work to-day. 
Why make bad worse ?”’ 

‘‘T am fit for nothing else, Antoine,” she answered. 

‘“‘ Let me help you,” he repeated. 

‘©No,’’ she said. ‘*‘ Leave me alone.”’ 

‘‘T have been watching you, Annette. You are half-dead of sorrow.” 

She turned on him with a gesture that was piteous in its impotence. 

‘‘ Leave me to bear my sorrow. It is mine, not yours.” 

‘‘ A shared sorrow loses half its bitterness.” 

‘‘This cannot be shared, Antoine.”’ 

‘‘ But even to speak of it 7 

‘‘T cannot speak of it.” 

The sound of cries and joyous shouting came up to them from the town. 
It was the merriment of a wedding party. 

‘‘Itis all over,’”’ said Antoine. 

‘Over? It has just begun.” 

‘‘T mean, you can now only think of Jacques Blouet as a bridegroom.” 

‘* And of Marie Grotin as a bride ?”’ 

‘Yes, Annette.”’ 

‘You are a pretty comforter!” she cried. ‘‘ To tell the robbed one that 
the thief is happy; that is pretty comfort indeed! I tell you, Antoine—I 
swear it before God—that if she were dying and stretched a hand to me, I 
would laugh and say, ‘ Die, thief—this is your reward.’ If I could spoil her 
beauty I would do it—like that,’”’ and she crushed a clod of earth beneath 
her heavy boot. 

Antoine's face flushed deeply and his lee eyes plinted like hard gems. 

‘* Hush!” he said. ‘‘ Suppose someone should hear! The wind carries 
far, the grass has ears.” 

‘“‘T speak the truth, Antoine, and I care not who hears.” 

‘‘Tt is sometimes better,” he answered, ‘‘to lock up the truth in one’s 
heart.’ And then he added, ‘‘ As I did in mine till it was too late.” 

‘“‘ Listen,” she cried, ‘‘ the bells again! ” 

A jubilant peal rang out, taking the sunny air by storm and seeming to 
make it move in little, dancing waves. The gulls appeared to sweep to the 
music of it, the near boom of surf was like an organ bass; it was as 
though the whole world of Cantenac rejoiced. 

“The bells always ring the same tune, Annette; they mean nothing. 
Happiness does not come from bells.” 

Annette put her fingers to her ears and crouched iow, like a creature 
torn by pain and rage. The woman seemed dead in her, and yet it was the 
woman that suffered mortal pangs. To have given her love and caresses 
and then to be cast aside for another—that was to walk naked through fire. 
When the bells ceased she dropped her hands and shivered. 
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‘* Antoine,” she asked, ‘‘do you love me much ? ” 

‘You know how much——God, that you should ask !”’ 

‘*Do you hate Jacques as I hate Marie Grotin ? ” 

‘* Marie Blouet,”’ he said. 

‘‘ Marie Blouet,”’ she repeated, setting her lips close after the name. 

‘No, for men do not hate like women. Besides, he did not rob me. 
He won you fairly.”’ | 

“Fairly? And now?” 

‘“* He has played you false ; the devil pay him for it!’ 

Antoine spat upon the ground. Annette watched him like a cat. 

‘“‘ If I could be revenged on Marie,” she said, ‘‘ I would——’’ 

‘‘ What?” Antoine snapped out the word. 

“T think I could reward the man that helped me.” 

For a moment there was so tense a silence that neither seemed to 
breathe. Then Antoine asked, huskily : 

‘How, Annette ? ”’ 

‘““In any way he wished.” She shivered again and stood upright, 
looking on the ground. ‘‘If he thought well to ask me for his wife——” 

‘You would take him? ” 

‘‘ IT would take him,” she repeated. For the first time that day her eyes 
met his full gaze; they burned into each other, but it was not the fire of 
love. At such a moment life and affection are dead to every hint of beauty, 
and only devastating will remains. 

‘© T will ask for the reward,”’ said Antoine. 

‘But first——’”’ 

He laughed bitterly. ‘‘ But first I shall earn it. I aman honest man.” 

He maae no attempt to touch her; he only stood and watched her for 
a time like a man trying to get at the heart of a mystery. Hate he under- 
stood, revenge he understood, but here, in striking, there must be a double 
wound. Jacques would feel the steel through Marie. Did Annette 
understand that ? He wondered. But, so far as he was concerned, the 
matter was simple; he would do the work, he would claim the reward. 
There was in him that instinct of a primitive race which leaps to its 
object without a thought of consequences. He desired, he would possess ; 
that was all. 

‘* How long will you give me, Annette ?”’ 

* All your life.” 

‘‘ By that time you might be old.”’ He saw the scorn that darkened her 
eyes, but took no heed of it. He made no pretence that he was going to 
work for anything but the actual reward; he had nothing to do with her 
attitude,—all women had fancies. 

‘‘ Let us say till Christmas.” 

‘Till Christmas then.” 

After a pause he asked : 

“Do you want to have a hand in this ?”’ 

‘‘Go your own way,” she answered, ‘‘ but let me hear. I, too, shall 
work.” 
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‘‘ And if you strike first ?” 

‘“‘T shall have saved the reward.”’ 

‘*' You shall not strike first.” 

“‘ Very good, we shall see.”’ 

‘‘'We must not be seen much together, Annette.” 

‘“‘ No,” she said ; thinking to herself, ‘‘ Our Lady save me from him! I 
hate him, this Antoine!” 

‘‘ To-night,” he said, ‘‘I go to the wedding-party. I shall watch.” 

‘‘Go,” she answered, bending once more to her work. — 

Antoine turned away and crossed to his own patch of ground. For two 
hours he laboured steadily, until the sweat dripped from his forehead on to 
the dry soil. Every now and then he glanced towards Annette, but never 
once did she look in his direction. It was as though they were strangers 
accidentally set down upon that wide reach of sand-sown Breton coast. 
And, in a sense, indeed, they were strangers, for Antoine understood 
Annette as little as the growth of seed upon his land, and she thought of 
him only as an instrument of her vengeance. A sure instinct had prompted 
her to secure his aid by the offer of the only possible recompense, but she 
had not counted the cost ; indeed, such women never count the cost—they 
are of too unruly blood. 

Antoine, then, went to the wedding party, and drank his share of cider 
and red wine, and sang and danced with the rest. The new bride was a 
pretty, winning creature, who had gained Jacques Blouet’s love in perfect 
innocence, and without a thought that there might be a rival. Even to 
Antoine, blinded as he was by his passion for Annette, she appeared a 
simple and honest girl, bearing herself with a certain fragrant dignity. He 
did not bring any zest to the unhappy enterprise to which he had pledged 
himself: it was impossible for him, a man, to feel any active anger against 
Marie. Of course, if the brushing her out of the way would give him 
Annette, he must do it—a man could only fight for himself in this world. 
Yet it was a pity to hurt so weak a thing. 

As he sat with his glass before him, watching the merry crowd and 
nodding in time to the music and the rustle of well-starched linen, he 
became aware that someone had taken the place beside him. He turned 
to see old Jean Périgaud, the one-eyed, a man who found his way every- 
where without invitation, and did no good to any living soul. 

‘‘Ah, Jean, what do you do here ?”’ asked Antoine. ‘‘ This is too cheerfu| 
for you.”’ 

‘‘ There’s drink and warmth,” said Périgaud, ‘‘ aye, and women, too, 
though my days for them are past. See how Madame Blouet dances! A 
man would give something for such a bride.” 

‘‘ No doubt Jacques did give something.” Périgaud wagged his head, 
and winked his one eye rapidly. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, ‘‘no doubt. Everything must be bought. Have 
you seen Annette Rémi to-day? ” 

“This morning, yes.” 
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‘“* Will she come here? ”’ 

‘* How should I know?” 

“T think I can tell you, Antoine: she will not.’ 

Périgaud rubbed his rough hands slowly: ie and laughed sa in 
his throat. 

“‘ Why shouldn’t she come?” asked Antoine. 

‘“‘T have an eye, my friend, and see all Cantenac as well as you with 
two, and better. If Annette had had her way she would be the bride 
to-night.” 

‘“‘ Jean Périgaud,” cried Antoine, ‘‘ you would Le wise to keep a quiet 
tongue in your head.” 

‘‘ A man may surely speak of what he sees.”’ 

‘Tf a man spoke of what he heard, there would be strange tales of 
you !” 

‘* And what of them, then ? Am I afraid ?”’ 

‘‘ Afraid or not, they might come to the wrong ears some day. Leave 
Annette Rémi’s name. alone.” 

‘Well, well, to oblige you,” and he laughed again and rubbed his 
hands together till they made a sound like the scraping of stone on stone. 
Then Périgaud moved away, and Antoine was sure that the same story 
would be repeated to everyone who would listen to it. This was not a 
pleasant prospect to a mind already shadowed by the idea of guilt, for 
Périgaud would speak of him as Annette’s champion, and if anything 
happened, accusing fingers would know where to point. Antoine filled his 
glass and drank again; then he rested his ‘chin upon his folded hands and 
frowned at a coloured print of the Madonna on the wall without seeing it. 

Presently Jacques Blouet, going the round of his guests, came to where 
Antoine sat and laid a hand upon his shoulder. 

‘‘ Well, Antoine,”’ he said, “‘ we all marry, you see, at last.” 

‘Yes, and not always the one we fancied first.”’ 

‘“Why, no. One’s taste may change.” 

‘*Of course, of course. It’s perhaps as well, too, Jacques.” 

“The girls learn as well as we—that’s only right.” 

‘* But they don’t forget so soon.” 

‘Soon enough to find another mate before it’s too late. Everybody 
one would wish to see is here, Antoine. I don’t see one missing.” 

“If Annette Rémi were here instead of Jean Périgaud, that would be 
true.” 

‘Ah, Annette! I’d forgotten Annette. Why didn’t you bring her, 
Antoine ? ” 

“IT? Why should she come with me?” 

‘“T thought 

There was a stir near the door and both Jacques and Antoine looked 
towards it. They started and glanced away, for there stood Annette. 

She came forward quickly, greeting friends and neighbours as she 
passed, and stretched a hand to Jacques. 
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She held it for a moment, touched it with her lips, and then it slipped from 
her fingers and broke upon the floor. Her face flamed. 

‘‘ Never mind,” cried Marie, ‘‘a glass is nothing, is it, Jacques? ” 

“Nothing,” he answered. | 

‘‘ Nothing,” repeated Périgaud to himself. 

Five minutes later, the couples began to form up for a last dance, and 
Antoine and Annette slipped out into the quiet street. For some time they 
walked side by side in silence, Antoine being conscious of the fury that 
raged in the girl’s breast, but not sharing it. He was rather inclined to 
quarrel with her for the folly of her appearance; he preferred to manage 
things quietly and in his own way. If she were to appear at unexpected 
moments, he foresaw ruined plans and the loss of his own reward. 

‘Did you see, Antoine,’’ she broke out at last—‘‘ did you see? She 
dared to kiss me! ” 

“‘ What else did you expect ? You should not have come. And then— 
the present !”’ | 

‘‘ Jacques gave it to me last year. I only gave him back his own.” 

‘‘ Annette, are you mad? Djid anyone there know he gave it you ?” 

‘*‘ How should they ? I always wore it next my heart—here !”’ 

‘‘ Better to have kept it, girl.” 

‘“‘ Kept it? It would have burnt a red cross on my breast ! ” 

‘‘ Nonsense; amber does not burn,” said Antoine, stolidly. 

‘‘ Tf it touches her, may God make it like hot steel!” 

‘‘But He won’t, Annette, so why talk of it? Whatever is done, I 
must do.” 

‘‘Hurry, hurry!” she cried. ‘‘ Before he grows weary of her! Did I 
say till Christmas? That’s too long—I might die and leave her alive ! ” 

‘‘ Annette, are you a woman or a devil ?”’ 

‘‘ Both,” she cried ; and then added, fearful to have set him against her 
cause, ‘‘ to you, always a woman.” She hated herself for the words. 

“Ah!” hesaid. ‘‘ Always a woman—yes, there it is; a woman expects 
everything and gives nothing.”” They had reached the house in which 
Annette lived with her uncle; both her parents had been dead for many 
years. 

‘‘ Antoine, if you wish to draw back, say so. You are free.” 

She touched his hand and drew close to him, gazing into his face, luring 
him with her beauty. He looked down into her eyes until his own were 
hot. The blood surged through him tumultuously. 

‘‘T shall keep my promise, Annette. But give me a crumb—a pledge a 
He caught her to him and kissed her twice, heavily, upon the mouth, then 
turned and left her in the shadow of the doorway. 

It seemed to Annette that her lips were bruised. Twice that night she 
had been kissed, each time by one whom she hated. It was hard to bear, 
and yet she took a kind of savage joy in the thought that, already, her 
vengeance was at work, That controlled her being; she made herself, as 
it were, the expression of that one idea, as much subject to it as her hand to 
the motion of her will. 
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She went upstairs quickly, without a candle, and undressed in the dark. 
Then, lying awake, she plunged into a hell of fancies which quickened and 
scorched at once. The past and present met like thunder clouds volleying 
lightning ; she saw herself forsaken and another cherished—only the future 
could put the balance right. She had that overwhelming sense of starved 
affection which makes the body hateful to itself, a desolate habitation, an 
empty hearth. She neither prayed nor wept; she merely breathed and 
agonized through the leaden hours. 

Antoine, on the other hand, went home with a certain satisfaction, and, | 
after hearing the last footsteps of the merrymakers die away upon the 
stones, slept like a log. It was a strange courtship—he admitted that— 
but then, what mattered ? Perhaps he might induce Annette to be content 
with some minor revenge such as would satisfy most women—a public 
humiliation of Marie, for instance, or a false report artfully nourished and 
brought home. Of course, she was hurt, but such wounds always healed ; 
he would make, he thought, a sufficient comforter. 

But time passed and Annette’s thrist for retribution did not slacken. 
She urged Antoine continually to devise some scheme, to strike, to bring 
the other woman to the dust. It was against her she cherished this vital 
hate: against Marie, the innocent, not Jacques, the guilty—it is always 
against the woman that the woman shoots her venom. Antoine urged that 
she must wait; that the opportunity would come; that open murder would 
certainly be discovered, and he lose both his life and his reward. Besides, 
he had no fancy to kill. In hot blood, that was another matter, and a man 
could defend himself; but a few months’ bride—it was impossible! 

In the autumn, Jacques Blouet and his wife moved to a little farm a 
mile eastward from Cantenac—a lonely place, and dreary, at that season, as 
rain and mud and dead gray sky could make it. It lay in a hollow, sloping 
seaward, which gave upon a spit of sand littered with old scraps of 
wreckage—a spot haunted by gulls and seeming to epitomize the desolation 
of that dangerous coast. To right and left the cliffs sheered up, whitened 
with the droppings of birds which all day long kept up a constant clamour. 
It was shut away from the world, even from the tiny world of Cantenac. 

But Marie was happy there, being a woman contented with the simplest 
life. And then, she thought, when the children came, what wonderful 
things might they not find upon that strip of sand—perhaps even gold and 
jewels. It was a thought to make the heart warm. 

At first Antoine imagined that this change which relieved Annette of 
the constant sight of Marie would have the effect of weakening her hate. 
But it acted far otherwise, because it also prevented her from seeing 
Jacques. The idea of him and Marie quite alone together wrought upon 
her like a new access of disease. She became more importunate than ever 
with Antoine. 

‘You mean to desert me,” she said. ‘‘ You are afraid of a woman! 
Shame, Antoine!”’ 

‘‘No, no—but give me time.” 
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‘‘ Now 1s the time. She is alone all day, you may do as you will.” 

‘*'You think of nothing but killing,”” he said. ‘‘I am not a butcher. 
Try what you can do: perhaps Jacques loves you a little still.” 

A glitter came into her eyes that he did not understand. 

‘* Marie must go,”’ she said. 

“TI will think of it, Annette.” 

**'You think and think and never act. You will die thinking.” 

‘“‘ The girl is mad,” thought Antoine. But still the great passion that 
he had for her lived on; he desired to earn his reward, even though he took 
home a mad woman. He.began to play with the idea of slaying as a man 
plays with the edge of a keen knife. 

* * * . 

Late that autumn a great calamity befell Cantenac. The place was 
devasted by a deadly fever, which was hardly to be wondered at since the 
town was worse drained than a dog-kennel. In nearly every house lay 
dead or dying: all day Pére Guilbert went about administering the last 
sacraments, or prayed in the great, gray church that the plague might be 
stayed. People knelt before the altar who had almost forgotten the 
presence of the Host; life could hardly be called a possession, it Gepeuaee 
on a mere fling of the dice. 

All day long, too, Claude Gresnard, the carpenter, in his workshop at 
the corner of the square facing the Café de Bretagne, worked at coffin- 
making, or when, for a moment, he could turn from it, it was to make the 
great wooden crosses that mark the resting places of the dead. The 
church bells tolled continually : if not for Mass, then for a funeral. Death 
was in the air; after a time folks sat in their houses, shivering, waiting for 
it to come, and many of them had not long to wait. 

Yet those to whom it might have brought relief, or whose loss would 
have meant no more than the extinction of a useless flame, escaped. Jean 
Périgaud went about the streets, terror-stricken, but sardonic still; Antoine 
did his usual work unscathed; Annette saw her uncle buried, and _ herself 
lived on. The able-bodied, the strong, the children, perished ; it seemed 
that Cantenac would soon become a town peopled only by those who could 
not help themselves. 

Little Doctor Ramenez took up the burden of his work heroically and 
wore his plump body to a skeleton, but one could do little; folks died before 
he could see them. A second doctor came, and himself took the fever 
and died in three days; another was sent for, but he had not yet arrived. 
It was a terrible time. 

One morning, Antoine, as he was crossing the Square, saw Annette 
standing in her doorway, and walked over to have a word with her. 

‘‘This is horrible,” he said. ‘‘ They die like flies. Listen to Claude 
Gresnard’s hammer tapping.” 

‘“‘It taps for the wrong ones, Antoine.” 

‘* Will you never be satisfied ?”’ 

‘‘ Not until you come to me and say—— 
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‘‘T know, I know. I thought of going over this afternoon.” 

‘‘Go, and bring me word.” 

Antoine set out at twilight along the narrow cliff path that led to 
Jacques Blouet’s farm. He had been many times before, always returning 
without having done anything to win Annette’s approval. Sometimes he 
hung about above the house and watched; sometimes he went down and 
took a cup of cider with Marie and her husband. They had come to 
expect his visits: he brought them news of Cantenac, and gave them 
something to talk about during the long evenings when the sea was quiet 
and only a low murmur filled the rooms. Antoine, they said, had a kinder 
heart than people supposed; it was never well to judge a man by his 
looks. | 

When he reached the edge of the gorge, he stood looking down at the 
house for some time. A damp mist, creeping up the hollow, filled half 
the space between it and the sea; everything was gray and cold; the 
surface of the cliffs seemed to exude moisture. Antoine shivered, and 
began to descend by a narrow zigzag path. 

As he neared the bottom he saw a man come through the door; it was 
Doctor Ramenez. Antoine waited until they met face to face. 

‘* Madame Blouet is down with it,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ but she will do 
well.” 

‘‘ Ts she alone ?” 

‘‘ Jacques is there—he can manage. I’m tired out.” 

‘“* Is there no servant ?” 

‘‘ Jeanne fancied she was sickening, and went home yesterday.” 

‘“*T will see Jacques.” 

‘“‘ Take care, Antoine ; a man cannot always escape.” 

‘*T have no fear, Doctor.” 

They parted, and Antoine made his way to the door. Jacques’ voice 
cried, ‘‘ Come in,” before he knocked. 

‘‘T heard your voice, Antoine. You met the Doctor?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘‘ He told you that Marie has taken this cursed fever ?” 

‘‘Yes; but he said she would do well.” 

‘‘ She is strong, very strong,” said Jacques, rubbing his hands together. 
‘“‘ Wonderful, for so slight a girl. Besides, she wants to live.” 

‘* Ah,” said Antoine. 

‘1 brought her downstairs this morning; she’s in the next room. Now 
I can run in to her at any moment.” 

‘¢ Just so,” said Antoine. 

‘TI think I must give up this place. It’s too cold and lonely for a 
woman.” 


‘Tt is cold.” 
‘Tt gets into one’s bones,” said Jacques, ‘‘and then they feel both hot 
and cold."’ He shivered and crouched over the fire. 


‘Ah, ha!” thought Antoine, ‘‘ has the fever got you, too my friend?” 
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After a pause, Jacques said: ‘‘ The Doctor is so busy that hecan’t come 
ayain until to-morrow night. I’m tired now, but I shall not get much rest.’ 

‘‘Can I help you?” Antoine asked. 

‘If you could wait here for an hour, while I try to sleep——’ 

‘‘ Certainly, my friend.” 

‘A thousand thanks, Antoine.”” Jacques rose. To the careful watcher 
there seemed no doubt that he was in the first grip of the malady; he 
walked unsteadily ; his eyes glowed ; his face was patched with angry red. 

‘‘ Marie is in here,” said Jacques, opening the door. ‘‘ See, she sleeps.”’ 

Antoine followed him and looked into the room. The young wife lay 
there with closed eyes. The fever had not yet much wasted her, and she 
looked so calmly beautiful, so innocent, so weak in defencelessness that a 
sudden pang shot through Antoine’s heart. He closed his teeth, and drew 
back a step. 

‘You see, Antoine, I have another bed here. She must be nursed; I 
must not leave her.”’ 

‘“No,” said Antoine. ‘‘ Now rest; in an hour I will rouse you.” 

He closed the door softly and went back to his seat. Here was the very 
thing that Annette wanted—that he had waited for. But Doctor Ramenez 
had said that Marie would recover—that would spoil all. In any case, 
supposing that she died, would Annette give him his reward? It was he— 
Antoine—who had to do the work to earn that. She might very justly say 
that he had had nothing to do with it, and turn her back on him. He hela 
his head between his hands and bent towards the fire in a dull effort to 
think clearly. 

It grew dark rapidly, and soon the narrow house was overwhelmed with 
shadows. Only the dull drag of the sea and the rustle of settling embers 
sounded in the room. Antoine searched for a candle, but could find none; 
he sat down again and waited, trying to convince himself that he was not 
afraid. 

A light step sounded without. He hurried to the door and met little 
Pierre, the Doctor’s messenger, Claude Gresnard’s son. The boy put a 
bottle into his hand and hurried away ; he was too frightened to stay, even 
for a word, near a fever-stricken house. 

Antoine re-entered the room and stripped the paper from the bottle. 
On the label he read, ‘“‘ A dose to be taken at once: afterwards, every four 
hours.”” He set his teeth again and put the bottle in his pocket, trying to 
shuf out the memory of the sleeping woman. This, surely, would earn him 
his reward. 

He awoke Jacques, who stared at him as though he were a stranger, 
mumbling incoherent words. Antoine found a lamp standing on a small 
table in the room, ready trimmed. This he lit, and, having placed a jug of 
water at Jacques’ side, he went out. He had not dared to look at the other 
bed. 

‘* Jacques is strong as a horse,” he said to himself, as he climbed the 
zigzag path, ‘‘ he is safe; he will recover. But Marie——.” At the top 
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of the cliff he drew the bottle from his pocket and threw it far into the sea. 

Then there came upon him that dulness of sense which is the immediate 
effect of crime even in natures far more finely wrought than Antoine’s. It 
was as though a mist came between himself and real things, and Annette 
herself seemed far away. He walked slowly in the gloom, looking neither 
to right nor left, nor regarding the narrow, rocky path before him, yet he 
never stumbled. He had no wish to hurry headlong from the house where 
he had left death as guardian: he had no wish to reach Cantenac. His 
body moved, as it were, of its own volition, without any spur of will. He 
would have passed Annette’s door without seeing her if she had not run out 
and gripped him by the arm. 

“Well?” she cried. ‘‘ You have news; you have been gone long.” 

He looked at her for a moment without speaking. Nothing sounded in 
the Square but the tapping of Claude Gresnard’s hammer, even the Café de 
Bretagne was silent. 

‘News, Annette? Yes, I have news. Marie will die.” 

Her grip tightened upon his arm; she breathed heavily. 

‘You have n 

‘“ She’s down with fever. I saw her, Annette.”” Her hold on him relaxed ; 
a hard, dry sob shook her throat. 

“Understand!” he cried, turning on her and pressing down her 
shoulders with his great hands—‘‘ understand that it will be my doing. 
Doctor Ramenez said she would do well—I threw away the medicine that 
was to cure her. When Claude Gresnard has done his work, I shall claim 
my reward.” 

‘* You hurt, Antoine! ”’ she cried. 

‘Listen. I shall claim you at once. When people die so quickly delay 
is bad. A wedding will be a change.” 

‘* Yes,” she said, and tried to draw away from him. 

‘Have you no thanks for me now?” 

She raised her face to him; it was white and set—bloodless as stone. 

Jean Périgaud, pausing at the door of the Café de Bretagne, where he 
hoped to find someone who would offer him absinthe, saw the pair. He 
chuckled hoarsely, muttering, ‘‘ This is a pretty time for lovers! But, then, 
some people have queer fancies—they like to dance over graves.” 

That night, Antoine slept for some hours. When he awoke it was to 
realise what he had done. The darkness pressed upon him like a strangling 
hand. He lay with open eyes and seemed to see Marie lying still; to hear 
the embers settle in the cold grate; to touch Jacques’ hand and say, ‘“‘ You 
have slept too long, my friend. See, Marie is dead!” Hecould not free 
his memory of thethought of her as he had seen her that afternoon; he 
seemed to watch the lamp which he had lit burning redly to its end, and, as 
it failed, the woman’s life sank with it. 

He rose, dressed, and waited for the dawn. It came creeping grayly 
over grey Cantenac, shrouded in billowy mist; the Square glimmered, the 
church tower took shape, the low houses emerged slowly. And then, just 
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as the bell rang for early Mass, Claude Gresnard’s intolerable hammering 
began again. A few old men and women passed, hurrying to the bell’s 
summons. Some of them almost lived in the church by day, for there, they 
thought, the scourge could not reach them. | 

Antoine did not go to work. Hour after hour he sat near the window, 
sometimes nodding in an uneasy doze, sometimes staring straight before 
him and seeing nothing but the sick woman whose death was to give him 
Annette. Several times Annette came into the street and looked towards 
his house. He saw her, but did not move; he was waiting for darkness to 
come again that he might discover whether his work was finished. 

He set out before dusk fell, feeling as though he had had no rest for 
days. His body was sore and moved stiffly ; only his brain was awake, and 
that burned with the one consuming question. His love for Annette 
slept ; so far as he knew it might be dead—he did not care. Even when he 
saw her sitting at the foot of the granite crucifix which crowns the hill 
behind the Church he felt no thrill. She rose and joined him without any 
greeting, and they took the cliff-path together. 

‘I was waiting for you. I thought you would come.” 

‘‘ Has Doctor Ramenez passed ? ” 

‘NO. 

‘‘ How long were you waiting there ?”’ 

‘** Two hours.” 

They said no more until they stood at the head of the zigzag path. 
No smoke rose from the chimneys of Jacques Blouet’s house; it stvod 
there still and cold as a block of tumbled cliff. 

‘‘T will go down alone,” said Antoine, shuddering. 

‘‘ Are you afraid ?”’ 

“Tt is the cold.” 

‘See, I will go to the edge of the cliff—there. Hurry.” 

Antoine descended slowly, walking like a man who fears to waken a 
sleeper. A heavy sweat beaded his face; every now and then he plucked 
at his mouth and then dropped his hand awkwardly to his side; his fingers 
twitched so that he had to clench them. 

He stood full five minutes before the door, not daring to adel or raise 
the latch. He listened with his ear against the key-hole, but could hear 
nothing save the thin shrilling of the wind; if Annette had not been 
waiting he would have gone away and turned his back on Cantenac for ever. 
But knowing that she was up above there, listening for his coming, he 
could not escape. 

At last he remembered that there was a window in the back room 
through which he could sce easily. Stealthily, and on tiptoe, he made his 
way round the house, and peered in, stooping so that his eyes were just 
above the level of the sill. At first he could see nothing; then, little by little, 
things took shape; the first object that became clear was the burnt-out 
lamp. 

eiddbaly his gaze became fixed, and he drove his fingers into the earth 
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to support himself. Marie was leaning over Jacques’ bed; he read terror 
in her face and rigid form. She had evidently just risen and had found 
something to freeze her blood. Antoine peered closer, and in the thickening 
twilight could just discern Jacques’ face. It seemed to him to be the face 
of adead man. Then a shrill cry, ‘‘ Jacques, Jacques!” cut into his ears, 
and he rose and fled up the path, stumbling at every step, but never pausing. 

He made out Annette’s figure at the edge of the cliff and hurried to 
her. She did not move as he approached; she only questioned him with 
her eyesf 

‘“‘] have seen,” he said. ‘‘ Jacques is dead!” 

‘“‘Jacques!’’ It was like that other cry which still beat in his ears. 

‘‘ Jacques,” he repeated. ‘‘ Marie is alive.” 

‘You killed Jacques? You ” 

‘‘ No, no—the fever. What better could you wish?” 

‘“* Devil !’’ she cried. ‘‘ Jacques was my lover once—he would have been 
again.” 

‘‘You’d have cheated me?’’ He made a movement towards her; she 
threw out her hands and sprang back. The loose soil at the cliff’s edge 
crumbed and gave way, and, ina moment, Annette’s broken body plunged 
into the sea two hundred feet below. 

Antoine made no effort to save her; it was hopeless. He lay and 
gazed down at the mist of surf that drummed below, and felt vaguely that 
it was a fitting end for her. For himself, and for the future, he cared 
nothing: if people took him for a murderer, well, death under the knife was 
easy—it struck only once. He had suffered twenty deaths in as many 
hours. 

He lay there until the cold cut into his bones and night had come. 
Then he rose and turned his face towards Cantenac. A moving light 
caught his eye ; he approached and saw Doctor Ramenez with a lantern. 

‘‘ Have you seen them ?” asked Antoine. ‘“‘I was just going down.” 

‘Yes. Madame Blouet is dead. It would appear that Jacques caught 
this cursed plague and she awoke from the long sleep which follows the 
crisis, to find him, as she thought, gone. The shock killed her, not the 
fever. As for Jacques, he will recover. It is very terrible.” 

Antoine looked at the Doctor without a word; then he turned and 
walked back with him to Cantenac, and that night gave himself up to the 
police for the murder of Annette. 
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THE 
POET'S 
LARDER. 


By 
Do.Lig£ 
RaprorbD. 


T was the afternoon of the poet’s ‘‘ At Home,” 
and the poet’s sister Grace had been in 
possession of his rooms since the morning, 
wrestling with chaos. The poet himself had 
contributed an unusual amount of help. He 
had swept the photographs from his mantel- 
piece and put them he knew not where; he 
had locked up his bureau and lost its key, 
and he had searched for it diligently and 
unsuccessfully ever since. 

The poet had lately become engaged to his 
sister's friend Doris, and Doris was this after- 
noon to be introduced to the chosen of his 
friends. Doris had lived until now in the 
remote country, and the opening of this, to 
to her, charmed circle was an important event. 

The poet’s sister Grace had undertaken 
the duties of hostess. Grace had an extra- 
ordinary social ability; whenever she under- 
took the management of a function, that 
function was a success; she had volunteered 
her services to-day therefore with a light heart. 

It was three o’clock, and she had cut the 
bread and butter, polished the tea-spoons, 
arranged the different varieties of cakes in 
blue dishes, and disposed of the season’s 
flowers in every possible and impossible part 
of the room. 

She turned to her brother with a smile of 
encouragement. 

‘‘Never mind the key, Percy. I shall find 
it as soon as I begin to look; you must go for 
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the strawberries. Doris is to bring the cream—real Devonshire, received 
this morning.” 

‘When will she be here ?”’ 

‘Quite soon; but you mustn't wait—I have to prepare them.” 

‘Well, all right; perhaps I shall meet her.” Percy picked up his hat 
and hurried down the stairs. 

“It isn’t, of course, unlikely,” called Grace, through the open door ; 
‘but she’s coming from the opposite direction.”’ 

‘* Of course, if they do meet,”’ she went on, quietly, as she looked at the 
clock, ‘‘ the ‘At Home’ will be here before the strawberries.”’ 

In a few minutes someone came running up the stairs. It was Doris. 

‘You didn’t meet Percy? How fortunate!”’ 

‘* Where 1s he?” 

‘“* Gone for strawberries.” 

‘Will he be long?” 

‘Who can tell; put the cream in the larder, like a good girl.” 

Grace pointed to a cupboard at the top of the stairs. 

Doris stepped on to the landing, opened the larder door, and was at 
once lost to view. The larder being unusually big and Doris unusually 
small, Grace was in no way surprised at her friend’s complete disappearance, 
and patiently suspended her next remark. After tes minutes, however, 
she broke silence. 

‘“‘ What a long time you are,” she called. ‘‘ Can't you find the dish ?”’ 

‘‘ No—yes—that is—the dish is all right——”’ 

‘* Of course it is—I put it there myself.” ; 

“Thank you—thank you very much; but it isn’t the dish,” faintly 
reached her from the larder. 

‘But it 2s the dish,” said Grace, stepping briskly on to the landing. 
‘What are you doing?” she exclaimed, as she looked into the larder. 
‘What is the matter?” 

Doris was seated on the topmost shelf, leaning across it, and resting 
upon her elbow with her face close to the wired window. She did not 
answer—she was looking intently at something on the shelf. 

“Are you ill, or only testing the ventilation? Isn't there enough air up 
there for Percy’s food ?” 

Doris turned her head slowly and looked at Grace. 

‘Don’t joke,” she said, solemnly. ‘‘Come here.’”’ She held out her 
hand. 

‘“ What on earth——? ” began Grace. 

‘‘ Be quick!” interrupted Doris, imperatively. 

‘‘T shall break the whole thing down. I’m nine stone something 

“Don’t joke,” commanded Doris, once more. ‘‘ Come at once.” 

‘“ Tf I’m killed, the ‘ At Home’ must of course be postponed.” 

Grace struggled to the shelf with great difficulty. 

‘Well,’ she exclaimed, breathlessly, as she sat down opposite Doris, 
‘‘what inexcusable carelessness.”’ 
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one and all, whatever their ostensible occupation, gazed earnestly from the 
photograph in search, presumably, of thé poet’s soul. 

Grace looked at Doris and smiled. ‘‘ Well?” she said, interrogatively. 

Doris did not answer. She put the photographs one by one into her 
friend’s hands, pointing to the inscription upon each of them. ‘‘ Your 
friend.” ‘‘ Your friend always.” ‘‘ Yoursever.” ‘‘ Ever yours.’’ ‘* Yours 
in spirit.”” ‘* Yours always affectionately.’’ ‘‘ Yours devotedly.” 

Doris tore ‘‘ Yours devotedly ” into tiny pieces and flung them to the 
larder floor, though the portrait was oo of an elderly lady of obviously 
foreign extraction. 

Grace remonstrated : ‘‘ That paeeuiae lady was ignorant of the delicate 
shades of meaning in our vocabulary of the affections.”’ 

Doris shook her head. ‘‘She could have looked it up in a dictionary.” 
Then she passed the photographs in: 1eview once more, and put them again 
into Grace’s hands. 

‘* What am I to with them ?”’ 

‘I don’t know,” said Doris, after a long piuse; ‘I’m bewildered.” 

“Why?” 

Doris pointed to the photographs. ‘‘I have never had friends—like— 
that _ 

‘“ Of course not.” 

“Do you think they all care for Percy?” 

‘‘Of course they do—or did. A.poet must have lady friends.”’ 

‘“Must he?” 

“ Certainly.” mi 

‘“Must he have them when—I mean—must he have them always?” 

Doris looked thoughtfully at her friend. 

‘“‘ Yes—always.”’ Grace bestowed an equally thoughtful look in return. 
‘“My experience has so far been limited to young poets,” she continued, 
slowly, ‘‘ but as far as my experience goes, I should say ‘ Yes—always.’”’ 

There was silence for some minutes.- It was broken at last by Doris. 

“Tt isn’t right,” she said, decidedly. 

Grace opened her blue eyes very wide. ‘‘ Not right? My dear child, it 
is part of his education.” : 

‘But for them 

“Tt is also part of theirs.” 

‘No, no,” exclaimed Doris, vehemently. ‘It means disappointment 
and unhappiness for them—unnecessary suffering.” 

‘Very likely; people cannot be spared unhappiness and disappoint- 
ment; the path of development runs beside the path of suffering. Ah: 
you belong to the old Romantic School. You must leave it—if you want 
any peace of mind.” 

‘What do you mean ?”’ 

“You must become a modern; you must see and accept things as they 
really are.” 

‘“‘T will see them,” said Doris, slowly, ‘if I can; but I will never 
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accept them. What nonsense it is,” she went on, ‘this talk about 
schools. There are no schools—love is love always—one gives everything 
and one desires everything in return. This’’—she began to look at the 
photographs again—‘‘ this is egotism—folly—vanity—and it spoils the real 
thing—it takes away the sunshine.”’ 

‘‘That is because you are romantic. Percy loves you. Is not that 
enough ?” 

‘* No—of course it is not enough. I haven’t had this kind of education.”’ 

‘* What has that to do with it?” 

‘Don’t you see it has everything todo with it! He ought to marry 
someone who has been educated in the same way. It would take me years 
to arrive at this stage” —Doris put the photographs down emphatically— 
‘and, if I reached it, I don’t think I should have any power of loving left, 
it would all have been spent on the way.” 

“IT see; you insist upon the romance.” 

“IT must love in my own way.” 

‘And you will not let Percy love in Ais way.” 

‘‘Oh Grace, I do not understand that way; it will break my heart to 
understand it.”’ , 

‘“‘ Many engagements begin like that.’’ Grace slipped from the shelf 
and stepped on to the landing as she spoke. 

‘“Grace,’’ Doris called her back, ‘‘ were you once engaged ? ”’ 

Ness | 

‘‘ What happened ?”’ / 

‘“‘T was like you. I couldn't bear to have my heart broken at the 
beginning.” 

Grace went back to the sitting-room. When the little clock over the 
fireplace struck four she called Doris. 

‘‘ The guests will be here directly. Are you ready ?”’ 

In a few minutes Doris came in. 

‘‘T’m sorry I can’t stay, dear. I’m going home again.” 

‘“ But what shall I say to our friends ?”’ 

‘Say I’m a little delirious. It is quite true,’’ said Doris, wildly. 

‘ But Percy — —-?” 

‘Tell Percy to look in the larder, on the top shelf.” And Doris hurried 
away. Fifteen minutes later, Percy came rushing upstairs with the 
strawberries. 

‘‘ Hasn’t Doris come yet ?”’ he asked, breathlessly. 

‘‘ Yes, she came.” 

‘Where is she ?’’ He looked cagerly round the room. 

‘“‘ She has gone again.” 

‘‘ Ah, she forgot the cream after all.”” He smiled indulgently. 

‘“No, she didn’t forget the cream. That's safely in the larder. And, 
Percy, Doris told me to tell you to look there, on the top shelf.” — 

Percy gazed complaisantly at the tea-table. 

“With so many luxuries here, there cannot be more in the larder, surely ?”’ 
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“You must look.” 

‘* How long will Doris be?” Percy walked lazily to the larder. 

‘“‘ A long time, I expect. In fact, she is not coming back again.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘“‘ Look on the top shelf.” 

Percy looked, and came back quickly to Grace. 

‘‘ What is this foolish joke?”’ He took his sister by the arm and led 
her to the larder. On the top shelf the photographs were arranged in a 
neat circle, and in the centre of the circle was the engagement ring Percy 
had given to Doris the week before. 

‘‘ What does she mean?” he exclaimed. He picked up the little ring 
and slipped it into his pocket. 

‘‘She doesn’t understand this particular School,” explained Grace, 
taking up the photographs carefully. ‘‘ Doris is bewildered, and—hurt.” 

Percy caught up his hat, ‘“‘I will explain at once.” He was half way 
down ‘the stairs before Grace could stop him. —- 

‘* Percy, Percy.” 

_ “ Yes,”’ impatiently. 

Grace took a few steps down the stairs. ‘‘ Let Doris explain,” she 
said, gravely ; ‘‘I think that will do most good.”’ 

Percy dashed down the remainder of the flight. 

‘‘ And Percy,” she called over the banister. 

‘“* Well?” 

“What about the tea-party! ” 

‘‘Oh bother the tea-party!’’ shouted the poet, as he flung himself 
through the doorway and into the arms of the first guest. 

‘“‘ Nothing the matter, I hope?” said the first guest, politely. 

‘‘ Thanks—no—nothing the matter—only an Une xpECte Gy 7exXelse me— 
my dear fellow, I must oo shall be back directly.” 

The first guest, who was a stout gentleman of established literary fame, 
climbed the stairs in dignified surprise. He was welcomed by Grace with 
a somewhat forced smile. | 

‘‘T am so sorry 7 brother is not here to receive you; he has been 
called away suddenly.” 

‘‘ Yes, he seemed to be in a hurry; he will be back soon, I suppose: PD 

‘“‘Oh yes—at least, that is—I quite hope so,” said the distracted hostess 
as a dozen unknown people came crowding up the stairs, and she was 
obliged to make as many rambling excuses for her brother’s absence. 

The tea-party was undoubtedly a failure. Grace knew only one or two 
of her guests by sight, and none by name, and the poet’s net had been 
cast over a wide area. The wrong people sat together; the wrong topics 
were started, and every one watched the door restlessly, longing for the 
poet to come and put them right. But he did not come; and at seven 
o’clock the party resentfully dissolved. 

At nine o’clock, Grace sat alone in the poet’s room, exhausted by her 
anxiety on the party and her brother’s account. 
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may be said to have been thoroughly schooled in all that pertains to 
soldiering. In the last-mentioned year he was given the post of second 
lieutenant in the Guard Landwehr regiment. From 1837 to 1845 Blumen- 
thal was adjutant to the Coblentz Landwehr battalion, and the next year 
he was made Chief Lieutenant to the General Staff of the army. 

The year 1849 saw him a captain, and this year also he fought in the 
Schleswig-Holstein Campaign, and gained much renown by his bravery at 
the battles of Auenbull, Beuschau, and Colding, and especially at the 
siege and battle of Fredericia. At the close of the campaign, the captain 
was promoted to be Chief of the Staff of the Schleswig-Holstein army. 

Blumenthal had learned so much in this war, and had shewn himself 
so capable, that there was no wonder that he gained early honours from 
his Sovereign. He was chosen as military envoy for a mission to England 
a year or two later, and after his success in that capacity he was frequently 
sent on similar business during subsequent years. . 

In 1863, after having been for three years a Colonel of Infantry, he was 
made Chief of the Staff in the memorable struggle against the Danish 
power, and here the future Field-Marshal gave further proof of his excep- 
tional abilities as a great military leader. Asa reward for his success in 
the war, Blumenthal was made a Major-General, and was given the 
coveted order, ‘‘ For Merit.’’ 

The year 1866 saw him occupied against Austria, equally successful and 
resourceful and, later, he accompanied the Crown Prince to St. Petersburg. 
Then came the greatest struggle the German army had yet had, when the 
Franco-German war broke out. But Blumenthal proved himself quite the 
man for the time, and, under Bismarck and the Crown Prince, gained the 
ascendency over the French forces in no doubtful way. When the war 
was over, he was specially recommended by the Crown Prince for the 
decoration of the ‘‘ Iron Cross,’ and, in 1883, was created a Count of the 
Empire. His crowning honour came in 1888, when he was made by the 
Emperor a Field- Marshal. 

By all the greatest authorities of to-day, Field-Marshal Count von 
Blumenthal is considered the most distinguished strategist of modern 
Germany, and this is saying much of a couatry which has produced such 
men as Moltke and Bismarck. 

General Count von Waldersee, who is now the Chief of the Staff of 
the German Army, was born in 1832, and entered the army in 1850. He 
quickly gave evidence of possessing abilities above the ordinary, even in 
such a military country, and soon obtained promotion. His first experience 
of real war was in the struggle against Austria, in 1866, and here he gained 
several distinctions for his services and conspicuous bravery. Later, in the 
Franco-German campaign, Waldersee made an even more renowned name, 
and was specially noticed by the Crown Prince and his own superior 
officers. 

In the year 1882 he was given the post of Quartermaster-General and, 
a greater honour still, was selected to act as deputy-chief for the famous 
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her Generals are yet, as compared with those of Germany and England, 
comparatively young in years. 

General Dragoumiroff, who is to-day the most famous of the leaders of 
the soldiers of the ‘‘ Great White Czar,” is still on the right side of sixty- 
five, whilst Major-General Kuropatkin, his celebrated confrére, is only just 
turned fifty-five. . | 

Dragoumiroff had been in the Russian army some years and had shown 
much devotion to his duties, earning the encomiums of the Czar for his 
services in various capacities, before the great chance of his life came for 
showing what stuff he was made of asa military leader. This was when 
he was appointed to the command of some battalions during the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877. In all the movements of the soldiers under his 
command during the campaign, Dragoumiroff proved what a master of 
military tactics he was, and rapidly became famous. But his finest coup 
was in his masterly command of the Russian forces, when he led the 
advance-guard at the passage across the Danube into Turkey. For his skill . 
and special ability shown in this arduous work the Emperor of Russia 
conferred upon the brave General (though Dragoumiroff had not then 
attained to that rank) the chief military orders of the kingdom, and 
promoted him to the rank he now occupies. Since that time, General 
Dragoumiroff has been a force to be taken into account in any estimate of 
the Russian army, and he, to-day, stands higher than ever, both in its 
service and in his Imperial master’s esteem. 

Major-General Alej. Nikola Kuropatkin, the next most famous general 
of the Czar’s army, was born in 1843, and after serving in various capacities, 
first made his mark whilst on the staff of General Skobeloff. The latter 
entertained the highest opinion of the latent ability of the young officer 
serving under him, and, though Kuropatkin was at that time only a Captain, 
Skobeloff made him his chief confidant and his right-hand man in all his 
military operations. At the famous attack on the Shipka Pass in the first 
active campaign he had taken part in, Kuropatkin was left for dead on the 
field, but was subsequently found to be alive, and recovered to gain more 
fame in later years. He was given by the Emperor the command of the 
military expedition into Turkestan some time afterwards, and became 
military governor of that province. 

When General Skobeloff made his famous attack upon Geok Tepe, he 
specially chose Kuropatkin, who by this time had been advanced to the 
rank of colonel, to accompany him, and the latter greatly distinguished 
himself there and added considerably to his reputation. He has since 
been promoted to still higher rank as major-general, and there is little 
doubt but that, if he lives, he will attain to the very highest post in the 
army of the “‘ Czar of all the Russias.” 

It is worth noting that both Dragoumiroff and Kuropatkin are authors 
of repute. The former wrote a book, after the Russo-Turkish war, dealing 
with some of the military phases of it; and Kuropatkin also embodied his 
experiences and opinions about the operations carried on by the Russian 
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military school, and he has risen up through the various grades until he was, 
in 1895, made Governor of the Philippine Islands. Here his administration 
was not marked by perfect accord, as there was a constantly seething 
discontent amongst the natives. After Weyler’s recall from Cuba, Blanco 
was appointed to succeed him in 1897, and he has practically had full charge 
of the government of the island to the time of the American Government 
taking it over a few months ago. Blanco is a typical Spaniard, in both 
appearance and manners, and both in Spain and Cuba has been far more 
popular than was General Weyler. 

The latter’s cruelty and ferocity have indeed, with everybody but his 
countrymen, made him one of the most unpopular military men of the 
present time. His qualities as a general did not show to great advantage in 
the way he conducted the campaign against the Cuban insurgents. Yet 
Weyler has some reputation in Spain as a leader in military tactics, 
probably due to his being a regular martinet in the discipline of his soldiers. 
His total failure in Cuba must, however, tell against our regarding him as a 
general of the first rank. 

Austria, like her neighbour Germany, may be said to be, from sheer 
necessity, compelled to become a great military country. She has at the 
present time two generals at least who may well claim to take rank with 
the best in Europe. These are Field-Marshal Baron Beck, and Field- 
Marshal Baron Waldstatten. 

Friedrich Freiherr von Beck was born in the year 1830 at Freiburg, and 
is therefore now in his seventieth year. He entered the army in 1846, 
serving in an infantry regiment. He soon saw active service, as, before he 
was eighteen years old, he had taken part in the battle of Brescia. The 
ability he displayed on this and subsequent occasions led to his quick pro- 
motion, and he soon was advanced to the rank of colonel. In the Italian 
war he again took an active part, and was in the fights at Canadia and 
Magenta, being badly wounded in the latter. By the year 1861 he had 
been again advanced in rank, and was recognised throughout Austria as the 
‘‘coming man” in the army. 

Thus there was no great surprise when, 1n 1872, the Emperor made Beck 
First-Adjutant to His Majesty, and showed him signal favours. In 1881 
Beck was appointed Chief of the General Staff of the Austro-Hungarian 
Army, a post which he has held ever since. In 1893 his Imperial master 
conferred upon the Commander-in-Chief the much-coveted Order of the 
Black Adler. 

At the present time Johann Freiherr von Waldstatten holds the import- 
ant post of Inspector of the Army inthe Austrian Empire. He is generally 
acknowledged to be only second to Field-Marshal Von Beck as Austria's 
typical military leader. Waldstatten was born at Gospic, in 1833, of a 
military family, his father being himself a Marshal of Austria. The son was 
educated at the renowned military school of Neustadt, and, in 1851, he 
became a lieutenant inthe army. By 1858 he had risen to be Captain of the 
General Staff, and took part in the battles of Magenta and Solferino during 
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Of the generals who have commanded the various Divisions of the 
Army, perhaps Zurlinden may be taken to hold the foremost place to-day. 
He is now in his 61st year, and is by birth an Alsatian. It was in the year 
1856 that, after being educated in the famous Military School of Artillery, 
Zurlinden entered the army. During the severe struggle between his 
country and Germany, in 1871, he served as captain, and was with 
Marshal Bazaine at Metz. Here he was taken prisoner with his master, 
and, later, confined in the German fortress of Spandau. But, escaping from 
this place, he again placed his services at the disposal of the Government 
of National Defence. 

In 1881 Zurlinden was promoted to a colonelcy, and in 1885 became 
a brigadier. His rise to one of the coveted generalships came five years 
afterwards. Since then he has twice held the post of Minister of War in 
the French Cabinet, the last time being in 1898, and he has also been 
Governor of Paris. No general is more popular to-day in the French 
capital than is Zurlinden, and this was shown by the murmurs of approba- 
tion which followed him as he rode at the head of the military in the 
funeral procession of the late President Faure. Zurlinden has_ been 
especially honoured by the Czar of Russia, who conferred upon him, after 
visiting the French capital two years ago, the Russian Order of 
St. Andrew. 

Of France’s other generals of the present day, the most prominent are 
probably Saussier, Mercier, Jamont, and Negrier, with, perhaps, Billot. 
It would be as difficult to single out any one of these, as standing forth 
more prominently in military matters and experience than the others, as it 
would be to forecast what ability each of them would show if their country 
were engaged in a war against any of the great European Powers. Saussier 
has held high office both in the Army and in the Ministry ; and, on the 
recent death of Faure, he was thought by some to have a chance of being 
nominated for the Presidentship, if the Army should take matters into its 
own hands. 

General Mercier has been cspecially brought into notice in connec- 
tion with the Dreyfus affair. He, too, has had posts in the Ministry, 
having been Minister of Marine in 1893, and of War in 1894. It was 
Mercier who was especially attacked by Emile Zola, in ‘“ L’Aurore,”’ 
regarding Dreyfus in 1898; and, lately, the general has made his name 
spoken of as being one of the chief men to denounce the Court of Cassation 
regarding the same affair. 

But none of these men, as gvencrals, if we consider their tried and known 
capacity and experience, are to be spoken of in the same breath as the 
famous military Commanders of Germany, Russia, Austria, England, or 
even Turkey. Yet it may be that there 1s a great and born general 
amongst them whom the circumstances and the times will bring out when 
he is required. For it is one of the best known French proverbs— 


“T’heure fait homme.” 
The Turkish Empire has seldom been minus a Acts class general when 
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he was able to return and report that the Cretan rebellion was a thing of 
the past. For this, the Sultan made him a colonel, and gave him the 
Order of the Medjidieh. 

The Servians having raised an insurrection in 1876, Osman Pasha was 
sent against them, and soon reduced them to submission again. Then his 
Imperial master created him a Marshal of the Turkish Army. 

It was, however, in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877 that Osman Pasha 
covered himself with glory in the eyes of the whole world. He was given 
command of Plevna, to hold it against the Russians, in July. Everywhere 
else the troops of the Czar were marching to victory and subduing their 
Turkish foes. But they could not conquer Osman Pasha and reduce 
Plevna. The gallant Turk fought the gth Russian Army Corps in July and 
totally defeated it, and in September he once more gained a victory over 
the besieging enemy, delighting all Europe with his audacious bravery. 
Even his enemies acknowledged his valour, and the Sultan gave him the 
title of ‘‘ Ghazi,” that is, ‘‘ The Victorious One.” 

The brave Osman held out against all the mighty force that even 
Russia could bring to reduce Plevna until December roth, when, seeing 
that there was no prospect of his being relieved by the Turks, he attempted 
to cut his way out through the opposing troops, and was obliged by the 
force of superior numbers to capitulate. 

After the peace of 1878, Osman Pasha was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Turkish Army, and became Minister of War. He held that 
office till 1885, when, owing to Court influence, he was obliged to retire, as 
beforé stated. But he is still a man to be reckoned with in the event of 
any country’s war with Turkey. Probably there is no European general 
to-day who has had more honours conferred upon him, more tributes from 
both friends and gallant foes, than has the heroic defender of Plevna. 

Next in fame to Ghazi Osman Pasha amongst the Turkish generals 
comes Edhem Pasha, who won golden opinions by his extremely skilful 
conduct of the campaign against the Greeks in 1897. In Edhem Pasha 
the Turks have a worthy successor to their famous general just dealt with. 
His great ability as a leader of troops seems to lie in his making safe every 
point of vantage as he proceeds, and gradually hemming the enemy in 
until he feels himself ready to make a decisive and crushing attack upon 
them. 

Edhem Pasha is still in the very prime of life, and may be said to have 
been a soldier from his babyhood, seeing that his father was a noted 
Turkish officer who had been trained in the best French military schools. 
The son, therefore, had the benefit of the Western models ever before him 
in his career, and how much he has profited by them the late war shows. 
Edhem's tactics won encomiums from all the English war correspondents 
who accompanied his army in that campaign. 

Zeki Pasha may here be mentioned as being a ‘‘ coming man” amongst 
Turkish leaders. His reputation in the army of the Sultan asa master of 
artillery tactics is extremely great, and there are some who think that in 
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To be brief, the firm was wealthy and old-established, and, although 
the most enterprising of its modern rivals could not pretend to be other 
than envious of its remarkable prosperity, there were those who scoffed 
openly at the respect it showed in some matters for ancient tradition. The 
firm had been accustomed for generations to have servants who were utterly 
devoted to its interests, and it still pursued the methods which had won it this 
advantage. Onlv one detail need be mentioned here. The first Spottiswood 
had held that no man was intended to work all the years of his maturity, 
and had contended that everyone, who had spent forty years in honest and 
useful labour, had the right to demand of society the means to retire and 
take his rest after the manner that pleased him best. 

Every man, therefore, who had completed forty years of service, was 
given a pension which put him beyond the reach of care for the rest of his 
life ; and it was astonishing how many people did serve for this term and 
live for a long time in the enjoyment of the firm’s generosity. It must be 
added that most of them were observed to become peculiarly depressed 
at about the period when the pension would first become due, and it is on 
record that one man, who was knocked down and fatally injured by a cab 
about a week before that time, thanked Heaven devoutly with his dying 
breath that he had been spared the pain of living to see the day of his 
retirement. 

William Denniss, who had risen high and was greatly respected, felt, 
when he had come to his fifty-sixth year, that he was only just beginning to 
be really useful to his benefactors, and said so to the head of the firm. 

‘* What you say is true, Mr. Denniss. You are invaluable, and we shall 
miss you greatly. Be we, who have always been so well served, should be 
lacking in gratitude if we let our helpers wear out in harness. It would be 
a dreadful thing to go up to Heaven, knowing nothing beyond the affairs of 
a business, when there is so much else in the world that is beautiful and 
worthy to be known. I would not care to be responsible for such 
ignorance in any man. You are going to rest and to learn to praise God 
properly, as one who has understood at least a part of His great goodness. 
And, Denniss, you were a boy of sixteen once, and you have grown to be 
the most trusted of our servants. Think that, for forty years, there have 
been others, younger than you, striving to reach the same goal.” 

William Denniss turned away with tears running down his checks. 
“Tf it were not for the Collection,” he said, brokenly, ‘‘ IT think I should 
ask to be allowed to die.” 

IT. 

A man becomes a collector because God made him from the beginning 
a person who must inevitably develop in that direction; it is not necessary, 
therefore, that one should explain the combination of circumstances which 
made William Denniss a lover of beautiful china. He had acomfortable 
income which had always been greater than his simple needs; he had 
savings which had been well invested by the advice of Mr. Spottiswood : 
and long before the time of his retirement he was, comparatively speaking, 
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well off. Once or twice he had had to make heavy payments to save the 
honour of his family, for the only son of his elder sister had turned out 
badly, and married an uneducated woman from the music-hall stage. They 
troubled his peace considerably, and he was almost better pleased when 
they came openly to implore money than when they paid him visits of 
ceremony which were clearly intended to dwell in his memory whenever 
he should sit down to make his will. 

‘¢ Though I doubt if I shall ever benefit under that precious document,”’ 
confided the nephew to his wife one day. ‘‘ He isn’t old, and, ’pon my soul, 
I sometimes feel that Iam. Imagine a man whose only vice is china!” 

‘“‘T hate it,” the wife had said. ‘‘Sometimes I have to hold myself 
down lest I should rise and smash the lot before his eyes.” 

‘‘Don’t!’’ said the husband. ‘“ It would kill him, and I am not certain 
yet about the terms of the will.” 

After his retirement Mr. Denniss gave himself up with all his heart to 
the Collection. He had to occupy himself in some way or he would have 
grown demented because of the sudden break up of all the habits of forty 
years which resulted from his ceasing to work. He spent much of his 
time in the Museum, and, coming home with sheaves of notes, proceeded 
to work far into the night at a descriptive catalogue of his treasures, 
wherein every defect—he hated an imperfect specimen—was conscientiously 
recorded, every beauty lovingly dwelt upon. He found gaps in the 
Collection which had never occurred to him before, and in order that they 
might immediately be filled—for their existence shamed him—he went much 
to sales, and bought the desired specimens at prices that would have 
appeared prohibitive in earlier days. 

He was nevertheless visibly unwell. His doctor dosed him with a whole 
series of tonics, and feigned a deep interest in the Collection and its 
catalogue. But he grew exceeding anxious, for he had had todo with many 
of the servants of Spottiswood and Anderson, and he knew by old 
experience that you cannot transplant a well-rooted tree without endangering 
its life. At last he had resort to the idea of foreign travel. Mr. Denniss 
resisted with all his might, but the doctor became more and more resolute. 
Finally, having obtained a pledge from the housekeeper that she would 
never dare to touch his treasures, the unhappy man consented, and started 
for the United States. 

There came one letter from New York toa friend at East Putney, and, 
after that, he was never heard of and could not be traced. The lawyers of 
his late employers did their best to find some trace of him, but all their 
efforts were unavailing. 

He had foolishly made a will in which everything was left to his 
reprobate nephew, with a request that the collection should be kept intact 
and sold, if possible, to the nation. After a time, the nephew died in the 
utmost poverty, having been unable to obtain any part of what he called his 
rights, though he had borrowed a good deal in anticipation of the day when 
he should enter into possession. 
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In due course it was legally ‘‘ presumed” that Mr. Denniss was dead. 
The nephew’s wife drove to the house at once and gave the housekeeper 
notice to leave. She rearranged it entirely, and, about a week later, against 
the advice of her lawyer, who desired to have the Collection seen by an 
expert and sold as he should suggest, it was taken toa small, local sale-room 
and disposed of for what it would fetch. 

William Denniss, of course, was not dead. He had met with an accident, 
and, when he came to himself, it was discovered that he had entirely lost 
his memory. The papers found on him proved insufficient for his 
identification, and so he was maintained for some years at the public 
expense, a harmless and well-conducted gentleman wane knew neither his 
name nor what he had done in the past. 

The manner of his recovery was strange. He had a plate in his hand 
one day, when someone jostled him and it fell and was broken. The 
effect was startling. He fell to his knees and embraced the fragments, 
weeping aloud. He was calmed at last and taken to the hospital ward, 
where he lay for some time in a condition of great prostration. But he was 
once more William Denniss, formerly confidential clerk to the firm of 
Spottiswood and Anderson, in the City of London, and it was easy to 
establish his identity. The lawyers who had been instructed to make 
inquiries on that side at the time of his disappearance supplied him with 
funds, and he returned to England at once, his single thought being now 
for the safety of the Collection. 

Arrived in London, he drove straight to his old home and rang the bell. 
His nephew’s widow opened the door and, for a moment, did not recognise 
him. Then she screamed and fainted, and Mr. Denniss passed by, 
neglecting her, to look at the Collection. 


Ill. 


That is really all there is to tell, When the widow recovered, she 
understood at once that her only hope lay in an appeal to the mercy of her 
uncle. She explained that the fact of his death had been taken for granted, 
and his agitation compelled her to confess that the Collection had been 
sold. 

‘‘The Museum people will let me have it back when they understand,” 
he said. ‘‘I will restore the money and give them a promise that, after my 
death, the china shall be theirs. I should have left it that way in my 
Will, and, indeed, I had intended to do so, if I had not been so hurried and 
worried at the time of my setting forth for America.” 

She fell on her knees and confessed the truth. 

Since then, Mr. Denniss has been just what has been described above. 
He is well-to-do, for the firm insisted on paying the arrears of his annuity, 
and during his absence his investments had turned out exceedingly well. 
He recovered possession of his property without any trouble, and, by a 
singular piece of kindness, invited the widow to stay and keep house for him. 

But he never dreamt of beginning a new collection. His days are all 
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‘‘T’ll never marry, boy,” he said, ‘‘ for women are kittle-cattle for a man 
to manage unless he gives them all his time. So Roger, my lad, you shall 
be your uncle’s heir, as well as your father’s. My blessing is worth little. 
but ‘ Sparks’ and ‘Lay ’em out’ are worth much to a man of sense and dis- 
cretion. They shall be yours when I am done with them.”’ 

I gazed at his favourite pistols with the notches graved on the stocks, 
telling of those whom they had hipped, winged, or laid, and I was filled with 
pride and not a little awe. I was impatient to become a man, that I might 
go out with my uncle in the mornings and blaze ata friend in the Friar's 
Field, and no longer at the wooden figure which he had made for me. 

I came into my inheritance sooner than I had thought to do, for one 
morning, while my father and I were still at breakfast, Roger Blake was 
carried into the house, with a ball in his head and as lifeless as an empty 
bottle. 

’Twas but a half-mounted gentleman, after all, and one that had never 
fired straight before who robbed the country of the gallantest rider and 
straightest shot in the kingdom, and had Roger Blake foreseen what would 
happen, ’twould have broken his heart to think that he would be put to 
sleep by a man who was not his equal instead of by one who loved him, and 
that the honour of killing him had gone to a stranger. 

For days my father was distraught and I little better, albeit I had sume 
comfort, for 1 took my uncle’s pistols and soon fell asleep, kissing them and 
sobbing overthem. My father never ceased grieving for his brother, albeit 
his death had made him head of the house, and Lord of the Castle and 
lands of Inishogue. So Sir Denis took the place of Sir Roger, and the 
crowds of gallant gentlemen came no longer to drink buttered claret at 
night and plan meetings for the morrow. 

And I must needs learn Latin and such things, albeit my uncle Roger 
had declared that at ten years of age I had learned all that a gentleman 
had need to know. So I must spend the morning hours in the library, 
when I was fain to be out on the hills with the gun, or on horseback 
following the deer. 

But the big, strong man was dead, and Sir Denis had other plans for 
his son than had Sir Roger for his heir. Yet, in secret, I loved my uncle 
best, and resolved that I would forget none of his teaching for all my 
peaceful life. 

Now, Sir Roger had ever been a man great at spending money and 
caring little whence it came. Sir Denis, too, thought more of a sonnet, 
especially if it was after the Italian fashion, than he did of a hundred 
guineas. 

So it was not unnatural that, when I was come to a man’s estate, I 
should bethink me of seeking fortune elsewhere than at home. And for 
this latter I might have been better fitted if Sir Roger had lived, for then 
I had not spent so much of my time in reading the Latin and Italian 
poets and striving in secret to rival them, when I might have been drinking 
with my friends, or blazing at them, as the custom was. But my father 
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had set his face against fighting since the death of Sir Roger, and so it 
came about that, when I had reached my twenty-third year, I had never 
blazed at anything, save the wooden figure that my uncle had made for 
me, and had never faced a pistol aimed by friend or enemy. 

My father was fain to keep me at home in peace, but the need was 
great that I should seek fortune, and I was no longer satisfied with tales of 
love and battle, but impatient to be accounted a man by those who had 
heard of Sir Roger. 

So I set out for the Capital, bearing a letter commending me to the 
Lady Isabel Carmody, who was a kinswoman, and accounted of great 
fashion and influence in the Capital, and chiefly with the Viceroy. 

As soon as the tailor had made me better pleased with myself, and, 
therefore, more confident, I presented myself to my cousin. She was still 
handsome, albeit no longer young, and to me would have seemed the most 
beautiful woman that ever I had seen had it not been for the presence of 
another to whom she presented me. 

The Lady Isabel received me graciously enough, but with much dignity, 
as though she would not have me forget how greatly honoured I was to be 
so greeted. 

‘* You are welcome, sir,” she said, giving me her hand, which I kissed, 
humbly, ‘‘ and you may command my services when they are needful.”’ 

‘* You are very gracious, madam,” I murmured ; ‘‘and I trust that soon 
I shall have the chance to show my gratitude.” At this, she seemed 
pleased. 

‘‘ The son of Sir Roger Blake is well worth serving,’’ she answered, ‘‘ if 
he resemble his father aught. God’s sakes, Peggy, that was a man.” 

‘You are mistaken, madam,” I said, ‘for I am not Sir Roger’s son, 
but only his nephew.”’ 

At this she drew back, and the smile left her face. 

‘* Indeed, sir, I am,’’ she retorted, ‘‘ for now I think of it, you are more 
like a poet than a fighter. Fighters should ever be ruddy of face and full 
of blood ; but your eyes are dark as night, and your face pale as the moon. 
Is it not so, Peggy ?”’ and she turned to her companion. 

“True, Lady Isabel,” the lady answered, so sweetly that my resentment 
was quickly cooled. ‘‘ Yet many poets have been great fighters too. How 
can a man sing worthily of battles who dares not do the deeds he sings? ”’ 

I turned from my cousin to the lady, and bowing low before her, 

‘I thank you, madam,” I said, ‘‘ both for the goodness of your heart, 
as well as for your wisdom, for, albeit I am no poet, I know that your words 
are true.”’ 

My cousin looked perplexed a moment, then burst out laughing. 

‘“Since Lady Peggy Devereux, so long the despair of every gallant 
gentleman, has taken my kinsman’s side,’’ she exclaimed, ‘ ’twould be 
strange and not easy to be forgiven were I against him. Forgive me, 
Roger ; I did but jest. No doubt that your sword is as ready as it should 
be, since you are a Blake, and Lady Peggy believes in you.’ And she 
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smiled mockingly at the girl, who seemed to be somewhat put out of 
countenance by my cousin’s raillery. But for answer, I made Lady Peggy 
a low bow. 

‘‘*Twere enough to make a coward brave, madam,” I said, ‘“‘to know 
that you believed him to be so. When Lady Peggy would make trial of 
Roger Blake’s courage or gratitude, she shall have it,” and I tapped the 
hilt of my sword. 

‘‘T thank you, sir,” the young lady answered, very sweetly, ‘‘ since a 
lady might well trust the honour and courage of a Blake, and be proud to 
lean upon it.” 

‘“‘Very pretty, indeed, by my faith,” cried Lady Isabel. ‘‘ Would there 
were more to witness so sweet a play. Has Diana loosed her zone at last 
for a wild hunter from the west, because he has the eyes and the cheek of a 
poet? How the city will talk when it hears that the Lady Peggy’s heart 
has been won by a boy who has never fleshed his sword, and whose voice 
has yet scarce got the ring of a man init. Lord, Peggy, you will be the 
death of my kinsman!” and she burst into loud laughter. 

But Lady Peggy did not join in her laughter. Her cheeks flamed, and 
her eyes flashed. She drew herself up very haughtily. 

‘‘ Lady Isabel,” she returned, calmly, though her bosom heaved, ‘‘I see 
no cause for such rude mirth, since I have only declared my belief in the 
honour and courage of a gentleman who is your own kinsman. My wits 
are dull to-day, or else I am lacking in humour, since I find such a matter 
unsuitable for jesting.”’ 

Then she made us a low courtesy, and swept from the room. When 
she had gone, I turned to my cousin. 

‘‘ Madam,” I said, coldly, ‘‘I had not thought in the house of a kins- 
woman my honour would stand in need of a stranger's defence. I pray 
you pardon me that I have claimed more than kinship warrants. I had 
thought to find a friend.” 

‘‘Tush, boy, where are your wits?” she cried, impatiently. ‘‘ You have 
found a friend, and, if I mistake not, a lover, if so be you have the heart to 
win her.” 

‘My wits are indeed dull,” I returned, “‘ for I see little wit in the jest.” 

“°Tis no jest,” she made answer, ‘for I think you have touched the 
lady’s heart.” . 

‘ The lady’s heart ?”’ I echoed. 

“ Aye, in truth, the heart of Lady Peggy Devereux, that every buck in 
the city would risk his life for, albeit she only mocks them for their pains. 
Yet, ’twill be no easy thing to win and hold, seeing that she loves daring 
and gallantry, however she talk of poetry and such things.” 

‘You are pleased to jest again, Lady Isabel,” I said, albeit my heart 
beat fast, thinking of so much beauty, and that, maybe, ’twas not all a jest. 

“*Tis no jest,” she answered, impatiently, ‘if you have a drop of Sir 
Roger's blood in you and think the lady fair.” 

‘‘T have never scen one half so fair,’ I burst out, so eagerly that | 
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think my cousin would have been as well pleased with less vehemence. 

‘“* You have lived in a cloister, Roger,” she returned, coldly; ‘‘ yet many 
men think her fair, and she has a great fortune.”’ 

‘‘ For that I care nothing,” I cried. 

‘* Since you are Sir Roger’s heir and he has left you——’ 

‘“‘ His blessing,’’ I interrupted. 

She burst out laughing. 

‘*T could have sworn it,” she said. 

‘* And his pistols,” I went on. 

‘‘ Ah, that is better, if you can use them,” she replied, more seriously. 
‘‘Can you shoot straight ? ”’ 

‘‘ Were you a man, I could answer you,” I returned, for, since she was 
a woman, I dared not tell her that I had never yet blazed at a man, albeit I 
could hit the red patch on Sir Roger’s wooden figure at twenty paces. 

‘‘ Being a woman, I am answered,” she said. ‘‘ Forgive me, Roger, if I 
have wronged you, since I loved Roger Blake,” and she gave me her hand. 
I was amazed, seeing the tears in her eyes, for I had thought her a cold 
woman of the world, because I knew nothing of women. So I took her 
hand and kissed it. 

‘‘If you need a service, cousin Isabel,” I returned, ‘“‘ pray remember 
that I am Roger Blake’s kinsman as well as his namesake, to sustain the 
honour of the family both with sword and pistol, as my uncle taught me.” 

‘“‘If Roger Blake taught you, and you are true to your pledge, then I 
should be a proud woman,” she said; ‘‘and indeed so I am, since it was 
only the tongue of a woman that did you wrong, when her heart gave it the 
lie.” 

Then, when I would have kissed her hand, she presented her cheek to 
me. But I kissed her boldly upon the lips, at which she feigned anger, 
blushing very becomingly. 

‘‘A man might well be proud to serve so fair a kinswoman, and be so 
rewarded,” I said, and would have saluted her again, but she drew back 
laughing. 

‘‘ Truly you are Sir Roger’s heir,’’ she cried, ‘‘ for he loved women only 
with his lips. Go, lest I grieve to think that there are twenty years 
between my youth and me.”’ 

So I went down the stair, feeling as though it were years since I had 
entered. As I passed through the hall, the Lady Peggy met me. She 
made me a courtesy as her eyes greeted mine, and I could have sworn that 
her colour was grown deeper. Taking a sudden resolve, I turned and 
stood before her. 

‘‘ Madam,” I said, bowing low, ‘‘ we may not meet again, but I would 
fain thank you for your kind words to a stranger.” 

‘No, not a stranger,” her lips murmured. 

‘“‘] thank you again,” I went on, “and would pray you to remember 
that whenever Lady Peggy Devereux would make trial of the gratitude of a 
poor gentleman, she may command the sword and life of Roger Blake.” 
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than to my uncle’s name, albeit Sir Roger had last drawn a hair-taigger a 
dozen years before. 

Now this was what my father had feared most greatly, lest, at the 
Court, men should forget that I was the son of Sir Denis, in remembering 
that I was the nephew of Sir Roger. Thus it was that, before I set out for 
the Capital, I must needs pledge myself to be a man of peace for thirty 
days, nor draw a sword ora pistol, save in the defence of my honour or 
my life. 

‘‘ The Viceroy has brawlers in plenty about his Court,” said Sir Denis, 
‘and will prize a man of peace and discretion.” 

So I gave him the promise, albeit I knew that ’twould have broken 
Sir Roger’s heart to think that one of his name should keep his barkers, 
‘‘ Sparks”’ and ‘‘ Lay ’em out,” so long idle, and that I should so soon 
forget what he had taught me. Yet at the time it seemed no very grave 
matter, nor could I have guessed that so light a thing should go near to 
prove my undoing. 

Now, when I came to the Capital, I was welcomed with great kindness 
by the bucks who had loved Sir Roger, and by the young bloods who loved 
his memory, and must needs drink to him and to his barkers at the Black 
Horse Tavern, and all the while no man spoke of Sir Denis, but only of 
Sir Roger, and of ‘‘ Sparks,” and ‘‘ Lay ’em out,’ and of those that he had 
hipped, winged, or laid. Yet, albeit their love was very agreeable to me, 
I must keep a cool head, seeing that I was pledged to be a man of peace for 
thirty days. 

So I would not pass the third bottle lest my head should grow hot and 
I should forget my promise. This was little to their liking, since I was 
named after my kinsman, and Sir Roger had never cried ‘“ enough ”’ till 
within an hour of sunrise, when he had business to settle and feared lest 
the dawn should dazzle his eyes and make his aim unsteady, which had 
happened once when he was a lad, so that he failed to hip his man, but only 
broke his leg. 

Now, when they could not break my resolve, they took it ill, grieving 
over me as if I were sick of a fever and must die in my bed, and no longer 
bade me drink with them nor spoke of Sir Roger. So I determined that 
I would go no more to the Black Horse until I might drink buttered claret 
with them at night and meet them with point blankers in the morning ; for, 
in truth, I was grieved to make them sad, since already I was grown up to 
love them, and, most of all, Amby Burke who was but a month older than 
I and had met his man sixteen times—five times with the sword at a hand 
gallop, as the old custom was, and thirteen times with the hair-trigger. 

It wanted but two days to complete the thirty and set me free to follow 
Sir Roger’s teaching, when I received a message from the Lady Isabel 
Carmody, bidding me to her rout that same night. I had never seen 
anything half so brilliant, for my cousin was a lady of fashion as well as of 
beauty, and her wit made men forget the years she had counted. So it was 
that all the most gallant gentlemen of the city came to kiss her hand and to 
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whisper scandal of the fair women that denied them. And of fair women 
there was no lack, albeit my eyes were blind to their beauty while I sought 
for Lady Peggy Devereux. 

I found it no easy matter to greet my cousin, so great was the throng 
about her, but at length I grew impatient and pushed my way through the 
crowd. When her eyes fell upon me, she smiled very pleasantly. 

‘You are late, Cousin Roger,” she cried, giving me her hand. 

‘“‘ Since you have many lovers,” I returned. | 

‘‘ The true lover should ever be first, lest he come too late,” she retorted, 
laughing. | 

So I kissed her hand and would have withdrawn to make way for others 
but she held me back, and, putting her lips near to my ear, whispered— 
“Go, seek the Lady Peggy and greet her as publicly as you can, for the 
sake of your honour.” Then she turned from me and I drew back like 
one ina dream, so amazed was I at her words. Yet, seeing that I had but 
little hope to discover her meaning, I resolved to obey her, and that the 
more readily since my heart backed her words. If my honour were in peril, 
I well knew how to defend it. 

I made what haste I could through the crowd, until I came to a 
chamber where the minuet was forward. There, standing by a pillar, I saw 
Lady Peggy. The light of the candles flashed on the jewels in her hair, but 
her eyes were brighter than they, and her neck whiter than the pearls that 
encircled it. About her was a group of gentlemen who seemed eager to 
win her smile, as indeed well they might, since her laughter was sweeter 
than the song of the thrush. I watched her a moment, marvelling at her 
beauty. Then, of a sudden, her eyes met mine and I could have sworn that 
I saw the blood flame in her cheeks. I hesitated no longer, but strode 
forward, caring naught for the angry looks that were cast upon me. 

“Roger Blake begs that the fairest lady in the kingdom will tread a 
measure with him,” I said, and bowed low before her. 

‘““T know not who she may be,”’ she answered, smiling. 

‘‘ And I know none half so fair as the Lady Peggy Devereux,” I cried. 

‘A pretty speech, by my faith. Is it not so, gentlemen ?” she returned. 
‘And indeed I know not how to answer it, since I am so greatly honoured.” 

‘Yet I would have an answer,” I said. 

“Then, sir, you shall,” she broke out. ‘‘ Peggy Devereux is proud to 
step it with the bravest gentleman in the kingdom. MHere’s my hand on 
it,” and I thought she looked defiantly at those about her. But I knelt 
and kissed her hand and then placed it upon my arm. And so, when she 
had made them a courtesy, I led her away, and my heart leaped at tke 
anger in their faces. 

‘“By my faith, ’twas a bold stroke,” she said, after a moment, “ to 
make so many enemies so quickly. Yet I love you all the better for it. 
since none but a Blake would dare it.” 


‘So you love me, I care not if every man in the world were an enemy,”’ 
I cried. 
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grieved me had I been more at leisure. But I saw only that his cheek was 
flushed and his eyes dull, as though he had drunk deep. 

‘‘T am much honoured by your visit,’ I said, when I had waited for 
him to speak ; ‘‘ yet I fear that fortune has played a scurvy trick upon you.’ 

‘Aye, that she has,” he cried ; ‘for I never felt sadder in my life; but 
my tongue is dry and I have na.mijnd to talk.” bos 

‘Then drink,” I said, pushing the wine towards him; ‘“ for I have some 
faith in the claret.” 

- He raised the wine to his lips, then suddenly dashed it i ihe floor. 

“Pah!” he exclaimed. “It is foul, and such that no gentleman should 
give another. By my honour, it is foul.’’- 

‘‘ By my honour!” I cried, for the blood was in my head; “ it is as good 
claret as ever came out of France, and he lies that dare deny it.’ 

He took his hat from the table and made me a bow. 

‘“‘ To-morrow,” he said, ‘‘ I shall be at your service.”’ 

‘And I at yours the day after,” I returned. 

‘‘ How so, sir?” he asked, in some surprise. 

‘* Since I have invited Sir Miles Cogan to meet me to-morrow.”’ 

‘With point blankers ?”’ he asked, and his eyes sparkled. 

‘¢ With point blankers,” I replied. 

He cast his hat upon the floor, and flung his arms about my neck. 

‘God forgive me, Roger, he cried, ‘‘ for I have spilt the best drop of 
claret that ever came out of France.”’ 

‘So you have,”’ I retorted, for I knew what was in his mind, “ yet there 
is more if you would drink to a merry meeting and load my pistols in the 
morning.” 

‘“‘ Aye, that I will, and carry you home and be your chief mourner, if 
need be,” he cried out, ‘‘ if you will forgive me for doubting a Blake, and 
Sir Roger’s kinsman to boot.”’ 

Then I must needs drink buttered claret at the Black Horse, and 
learn how greatly they loved me, who had lately looked coldly upon me, 
because I was to meet Sir Miles in the morning. 

So, within an hour after sunrise, Burke and I were upon the ground and 
Amby loaded my barkers, after that he had kissed them reverently in 
memory of Sir Roger. 

. Sir Miles was a big man, and the mist had not yet risen. Moreover, he 
wore a waistcoat of scarlet satin, which was very plain at twelve paces, and 
reminded me of the red patch on Sir Roger’s wooden figure at Inishogue. 

‘Never look at the head or the heels,’’ whispered Amby in my ear, when 
the ground was measured, and he had placed ‘‘ Lay ’em out” in my hand; 
‘“ the hip for ever.” 

So we blazed as near as possible together, and, to my great surprise, I 
found myself still standing and no wound that I could discover, save what 
my tailor could mend, since the ball had torn a great portion of my sleeve 
away. But Sir Miles made me a bow and fell upon his face, for I had left a 
ball in his hip as I had sworn to do. 
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trees, and orchards melted into gloom. It grew so black they could not 
see the stalls across the barton yard. 

Everything had fallen out just as Ursula foresaw. 

Rather than wait a day, when the money was within reach, her father 
soon gave over trying to catch the mare, and started a-foot without a word 
to anybody of his errand. To make sure, she had run into the orchard and 
stood back out of sight behind the leaning trees to see him pass. He was 
late, and red, and out of breath with running and shouting, yet he went in 
haste. Now, little Hannah Peach, glad as a child to be of use to Miss 
Urs’la, stood posted just within the gate, with ears alert to listen for his 
footfall on the road. Yet <ne lovers lingered for a while. It was well that 
everybody should get indoors. Might some belated villager only chance to 
meet young Jack, and bid him “ good-night,’”’ there was an end to all the 
fine tale that Hannah Peach could tell. 

They could not talk of what they had in hand. Not that the thought of 
danger held them tongue-tied. But they were on tenterhooks, as folk say, 
until the thing was done. If either were shaken in courage, it was Ursula 
who wavered now. To young Jack, as soon as his mind grew used toit, the 
thing looked easy. For robbery on the road was common in those days, 
and though the penalty was hard, not once in a hundred times did a high- 
wayman get caught and brought to justice. Why, many a man hved on it 
all his life and died in bed at last. Jack’s only fear was that something 
might go awry. Jacob Handsford might think twice about carrying so 
much by night, though Ursula felt sure he would never let money out of 
his clutch. Orhe might happen to come home in company. Though, for 
that matter, he had never a friend in the world, and he would sooner walk 
alone until morning than trust himself to a stranger by the way. Or Jack 
might miss him. Though that could scarcely be. His only trouble, when 
once his mind got used to the thing in hand, was lest this chance should slip. 

‘‘*Tis time I do start, Ursic,” he whispered, restlessly, at last, *‘or he'll 
ha’ passed the place.” 

‘He can’t come yet for a bit.” 

“Tis a good step to get there.”’ 

Now that they came to the point, Ursula was on the verge of breaking 
down. 

“ There’s no hurt can come to ’ee, Jack, dear, is there?” she stammered, 
uneasily. She caught him by both arms, standing straight in front as if to 
block the way. 

“None in the world,” he answered, gaily. 

Ursula sighed. ‘‘I can't a-bear to let ‘ce go,” she said. ‘ Lord, if Vather 
should know thee, Jack !”’ 

“Not he,” he laughed, and gave her a kiss as he sct her aside. 

The old coat, put away to use for a scare-crow, had been smuggled 
indvors. He put it on. It was thread-bare and in tatters, but what did it 
matter for that? It was long, and reached below his knees—-and_ broad, 
making another man of him altogether. 
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She took courage. ‘‘ Ay, an’ ’t ’ull shoot off the rain, so as when he do 
find ’ee here, you’ll be zo dry asa bone. That ’ull be proof, too, you ha’n’t 
a-bin out in the wet,” she cried, eagerly ; but then arose another fear. 

‘¢ Mayhap he mid chance to catch a sight o’ your face.” 

‘He could never so much as glimpse it in the dark.”’ 

But she ran to fetch a ‘“‘ neckercher” nevertheless to muffle around and 
make all sure. 

Then, with both hands she clutched his arm, as they went together out 
in the night, careful not to make a sound lest the little maid might hear. 

‘‘ An’ don’t ’ee wait a minute, Jack, dear, afore you do run back an’ let 
me know and see you be safe,” she implored, stil] holding him fast. ‘I 
shall look for ’ee every minute, an’ ’twill seem a year—till you be here again 
to show me everything have a-turned out well.” 

‘* T’ll come straight back, Ursie, so quick as ever feet can run.” 

For a moment she pressed him closer still. Then, with a sigh, she let 
him go. 

He clambered over the low wall into the field, and quickly vanished into 
the gloom. In the heart of Ursula arose a sudden misgiving of evil— 
an eager prompting to cry out and call him back. But shedid not. She 
wavered, half afraid to speak, too, lest Hannah Peach should hear, and 
then it was too late. Yet what ill could befall him? None in the world. 
Not so much a dread of the undertaking but her love for him had made her 
coward. She could not help it. The other night all looked so simple and 
so safe—and now she saw only the risk. Oh, God! if anything should 
happen to Jack! And she had sent him upon the errand. Yet what 
could? Heavy with doubt and a sad foreboding, which her mind told her 
was without sense and yet harboured all the more, she crept indoors to 
the kitchen and sat down to wait. 

As to Jack, he went with a light heart enough. The thing was easy 
enough to do—to stop a man three times his age, and not of half his 
strength. There was nothing on earth he would not attempt to please 
Ursula. And this had right on its side. It was Ursula’s very own money 
as clear as pen and ink could show. And as for Jacob Handsford, he hated 
him. Not only for the grudge owing because of the land, but with the deep 
dislike that avarice and evil nature draw down upon a man. The thing well 
and safely done was no more to his mind than a grim joke. And howall the 
neighbours would chuckle and laugh when they heard that little Jakey 
Handsford had been robbed. Ha! and then, like enough, Jacob would be 
mean enough to put out the excuse that it was Ursula’s money which was 
gone, and so he was quit of her claim. 

Yet even the most harmless Christmas prank has to be done with 
judgment, and forethought, and on the sly. All must turn out well if only 
he could get to and fro unseen. It is better not to follow the path, but to 
strike at once across the open ground. Nobody was likely to be about, 
but now and again he stood and listened all the same. Under the shelter 
of the hill, the vall:y lay quite still. There was not a sound of moving— 
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man or beast. The village windows glimmered one above another, here, 
close together, there, solitary and wide apart, all up the slope, a light in 
every house. A small drizzle, fine as a mist, was beginning to fall, and the 
night threatened more storm and rain. 

That was good. The thick darkness blotted out all landmarks, so that, 
if he had not known the country every step, he must have missed the 
way. But he had the luck to hit the gap and clambered through the 
gully, where great stones gave a passage dry-shod above the water and 
across the mud. After that, the fields where his own—all up the slanting 
corn-grounds, along the copse, and so over a gate into the road. 

The spot upon the highway where he came out of the fields was too 
open to please him. There lay a strip of grass upon each side, and the 
hedges stood too far back to offer a hiding place. These wayside wastes 
were common between market towns inolden times, when land was cheaper 
than it is to-day. In the first place, they had been left by law to give 
security from surprise to the home-returning traveller; and to-day there 
was neither bush nor cover by which he could lurk without fear of 
being seen. More than that, he was too near the village if Jacob 
might hap to cry for help. But, further on, great trees had been allowed 
to grow up quite close and partly overhanging the highway. Towards 
them Jack White made the best of his way, keeping upon the soft 
sod, and feeling before him with the stout ground-ash stick he always 
carried in his hand. Very soon he came to an old elm, tall and weather- 
beaten, trimmed of its branches half-way up the stem, and covered thick 
with ivy. Against this he took his stand. 

Here, on the height, the rising wind was free to have its way. It 
moaned and whistled as it drove sweeping through the bare branches that 
kept creaking as they bent and swayed above his head. The fine rain, 
now falling thick and fast, gathered on the limbs above and fell in great 
drops which kept striking with a thud against the broad ivy leaves. It 
was a night when those who were in would stay, and any who must needs 
be out would hasten on his way. 

But time went by, and Jacob Handsford did not come. 

How late it might be young Jack could not so much as give a guess. 
He tried to reckon on from sunset—so long in the house, so long across 
the fields, and now it seemed an age under the tree. In places through 
the holes and tatters of the old riding-coat he was getting wet to the 
skin. He dared not after this be caught sitting with Ursula at the farm. 
He must go just when the maid came in to tell. The wet-stained patches 
beneath upon his own coat would catch the eye of Jacob Handsford at 
once, and give the lie to anything that Hannah Peach could say. 

From time to time he stepped out into the road to hearken. 

Now that his eyes were used to the darkness, beyond the trees he could 
dimly make out the way running straight along the lonely ridge. But nobody 
could he see. How long was it good to wait? Jacob Handsford must have 
gone by before he came. Their only chance was gone. His heart sank. He 
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had missed laying hands on Ursula’s money, and the holding of Winterhays 
was lost. Not until now, when he felt sure their plan had failed, did he 
know how keenly he was bent on carrying it out. He ought to have 
started before—just in the first dumps, like, before dark-night. Ursula had 
kept him too late, he said to himself. 

And yet Jacob could never have got home so soon. Like enough the 
turning out of the mare had upset his plans, so that he had missed Malachi 
after all. Perhaps even followed him home to his own house, which would 
bring Jacob back to Bratton by another way. 

Still Jack waited, in spite of all his doubts. 

Suddenly a sound fell upon his ear. Something that was not of the 
wind and rain. Then a gust swept down the road that made it fruitless to 
listen. He crept back on tiptoe amongst the trees to wait. After the blast 
followed a lull. Yes, somebody was coming. Now and again he could 
distinctly catch the clink of a footstep far away—a short, quick step walking 
in haste. Soon he could dimly make out the figure of a man—then, as it 
came closer still, the short stature of Jacob, leaning forward as he hurried 
on against the wind. 

He wrapped the “‘ neckercher’”’ around his face right up to the eyes. 
He was wet and cold, but a grim gladness warmed the heart of young Jack 
White. It was all right. Nothing could have turned out better, after 
all. He felt certain that Jacob carried the money. There was eagerness 
and excitement in the man’s pace. 

His plan was simple. He must let Jacob pass; then spring out 
unawares, throw both hands around him from behind his back and grip 
him fast. Ten to one, feeling his weakness, Jacob would give up at once. 
Or, at most, whine and swear himself a poor farmer on his way home with 
nothing about him; or offer, mayhap, a little from his pocket so as to save 
all. He would be cunning for certain sure, but if he were fool enough to 
struggle or utter cry—then let him put up with such roughness as may 
befall. 

But the young Jack White reckoned without his host. 

Jacob, as he drew near the trees, with that shrewd forethought which 
lay in the very grain of him, kept off towards the other side of the road. 
Instead of coming quite close, he would pass ten or a dozen steps away. 
In his hand he carried a stout cudgel with which he walked. For all his 
haste, it was clear to see the senses of the little man, quickened with the 
knowledge of what he had about him, were keenly alert. 

Jack waited his time. Jacob had come opposite the elms and but one 
pace beyond, when, suddenly aware of someone at his heels, he abruptly 
turned round. Quick as thought he grasped it all. Without a word, he 
ran forward, raised his cudgel, and struck with all his might. 

The blow fell aslant across Jack’s head and on to his shoulder. It was 
so unlooked for, that, for a moment, it staggered him. 

Then, beyond belief, Jacob rushed wildly on, striking again and again 
in fierce excitement with the fearless rage of one carried away by fear or 
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driven by overwhelming passion. Sure enough, Ursula had mistaken her 
father when she thought him timid asa mouse. However that might be 
in the doings of every day, for the safety of his money he sprang up to 
fight like fury. That was everything to him. He came on, caring neither 
for life nor limb. For that little bag of gold he had the courage to dare 
anything. Just as the most timid of womenkind will face any danger to 
shelter her child. 

For a moment, young Jack did but parry the strokes, and that, too, they 
came so fast, was as much as he could do. Once or twice he had been 
struck—on the neck, on the shoulder—and he was smarting on the arm. 
He saw the danger, too. If, by a chance blow, he should get knocked 
down, nothing could save him from the constable and the law, for Jacob 
Handsford, to be sure, would leave no stone unturned. 

He stepped back on the wayside out of reach. He had been beaten, 
and he ached. The youth and manhood in him, the pride of so many a 
cudgel fight and wrestling bout, felt shame—to sive ground to a weak old 
man like that. And, now that his blood was up, the money he must have, 
come what may. 

‘“‘ Body and soul!” he cursed aloud between his teeth. 

He stopped a moment to draw breath. The other stood quite still in the 
road, facing him, staring at him, fearful to turn his back, yet too timorous 
now, as it looked, to make another onset. 

It had grown lighter than just now. The rain had ceased. Above the 
hedgerow before him shone a patch of bright starlight piercing through a 
breach rent in the cloud. 

And still the little man stared, his head craned forward to peer through 
the gloom, as if half recognizing his assailant, yet not quite sure. 

What if Jacob, even in the darkness, had made him out? No, that was 
impossible. He might have guessed at him by the voice. The heart 
of young Jack White quailed under the thought. What a fool he had 
been to speak. Now Jacob knew him. Or, at the least, in his mind 
harboured a shrewd inkling as to who it was. Enough, with such a man. 
to give the clue by which to worm all out. 

An awful dread of being known came over him. He would be in the 
power of one who had, all along, been doing in secret everything that wit 
could scheme to bring about their ruin. Quick as thought, he changed 
his staff to his left hand, rushed in, no matter what blow might fall, and 
struck Jacob on the brow with his right fist. 

The little man reeled two steps—and fell. He made one poor attempt to 
rise, but the young Jack White raised his stick and hit him on the head. 
At once, he dropped back stunned and lay in the road quite still. 

There was but one way now to make all safe. To waste no time in 
vetting the money: to hasten back to Ursula; then to go straight to some 
neighbour’s house to sit an hour with a pipe and a glass. Later on let 
Ursula raise a cry that her father was lost. Jacob could never be sure 
enough to swear to him upon oath. Jack White’s time could be all 
accounted for, let Jacob hereafter say what he may. 
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This plan quickly passed through Jack’s brain. He knelt and bent over 
the outstretched body before him, searching pocket after pocket; and 
turning it, first on one side, then on the other, the better to do as he would. 
How the man bled, to be sure! Jacob Handsford, so far as he could see, 
had not changed a stitch to go into the town. He had only taken off 
his long smock, and wore the everyday clothes in which he was wont 
to work about his farm. The breeches and hose, the long jacket with 
buttons close together down before, and the narrow strap with a broad 
buckle around his waist. But nowhere was any money to be found. 
Nothing, that is to say, but a silver groat and a pennypiece in the pocket 
to the right hand side: That he put back and left there. It was no good. 
Besides, this not Ursula’s money, and young Jack White was not a thief. 

So all their trouble had been taken in vain. He must trudge back to 
Ursula from a fool’s errand, wet through and suspected for his pains. 
And Jacob had got a cracked crown that would last him a pretty while. 
She might have him a sick man on her hands for a full month or more. 
That was all the good that had come of their fine plot. 

Then a sudden gladness, a sense of safety, came over him. Whether 
Jacob knew him or not was of very little account. Since there was no 
money there was no robbery, and to knock a man down, even if it could 
be proved, was a small matter indeed. Why, if everything were known 
right out as it now stood, every soul in Bratton would be ready to swear 
that it only served little Jakey well-right after all he had done. Folk 
would laugh at the thought of it. And he would sooner fly than show his 
nose in court to have Ursula’s money talked about. He would rather pay 
up than that. Very likely it was all for the best as it was. 

Yet Jacob lay strangely still. Not a sound, nora sigh, move him about as 
much as you would. Surely he was not much hurt—surely he could not be—— 

With nimble fingers, Jack undid the buttons and thrust his hand within 
the jacket to feel. 

Hidden close against the man’s heart lay a soft, leathern bag, spread flat, 
and hung around the neck by a string. He broke away the knot and 
dragged it out. It was heavy, and the coins grated and clinked together 
as he held it up. So there was Ursula’s money after all—the money that 
was going to turn them out. He gavea short, grim laugh, very much as 
Jacob might have done, himself, when somebody was outwitted whom he 
loved none too well. Ursula would have her rights then, and be even with 
the abomination old skinflint after all. 

Then the misgiving came back. 

Again his fingers stole underneath the open coat. 

Not a throb—not a flutter was there. Not the faintest rise or fall of 
breathing, nor any movement or sign of life. 

For a minute, Jack White knelt terror-stricken—the bag of gold in one 
hand, the other pressed upon the dead man’s breast. 

Slowly the whole truth came home to him. 

It was the father of Ursula whom he had killed. 
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and looked for on the Wincanton road—and found? And then, even mavhap 
before midnight, horsemen would go galloping to every town within ter. 
miles to raise the hue and cry. They would call him by name—tell of his 
age, his height, his colour—ay, and the very stuff of every stitch of his 
clothing. He could see them—hear them—already. The constables and 
the well-to-do, riding and blowing their horns, gathering in noise and 
number in every village all along the road—and the lesser folk running 
a-foot, eager as hounds on a fresh scent. 

No, no. To run was little better than to tell everything at once. The 
whole country would be up, and he, driven to earth before another sun- 
down. Then, what good could it be to plead or talk of innocence. 

He stooped down again. Jacob, mayhap, might not be dead after 
all—but only stunned. Well enough he knew better, yet the mere hope 
for a moment brought him calm. He bent quite close, his cheek near 
to the lifeless lips, and listened, holding his breath the while. He lifted 
the head. The hair was matted, wet—and warm. 

His ear caught a sound that made him start. 

Somebody was coming upon the road. He turned and hearkened. 
Just as when Jacob came, against the rough stones thrown down to 
harden the way, there struck a hurrying footfall drawing rapidly towards 
him. 
In his excitement, he had heard nothing—thought of nothing but the 
horror he had done. Unbeknown, the wayfarer had drawn quite near— 
was almost upon him. There could be, as it seemed, but one minute 
and all must be found out. He sprang up. His thought was to get away 
into the fields and then creep home unseen. He seemed to hear cries of 
“murder” ringing through the quiet night as the traveller ran to the 
nearest house to give the alarm. He stopped. No. It was nothing— 
nothing but a wild frenzy of his heated brain. The darkness was quite 
still. All but the steps—louder and clearer as they came beating on— 
nearer by a stride at every beat. 

Not a moment was to be lost. He caught up the dead, limp body in his 
arms, and, staggering off the stoned road, on to the sward, laid it down 
behind the trees. 

Then again he stood and listened. All sound of steps had ceased. 
There was nobody about ; no other noise but the howling of the wind and 
pattering of the rain. Yet what was that—less than a score of yards 
away—there, where the black-thorn tree stood higher than the rest? The 
wayfarer must have heard something astir, for he was standing still. 
Against the deep gloom of the hedgerow, on the other side, his dim figure 
could plainly enough be made out. 

A screech owl, on its silent wings, came sweeping low, just over the hill- 
top. It wheeled around the trees, only a few feet above Jack’s head—and 
hissed, and swooped, as if to fly in his very face. Then on it went, with 
hideous screams, as if it saw and understood. To hear it made the blood 
turn cold in his veins. For the white owls that live in graveyards always 
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Jacob be put out of all sight, never to be found? But Ursula! Could 
Ursie be brought to think he had not fallen in with her father? A 
pattering rain came pelting down, drenching him through and through. 
So much the better if it poured all night. Not even a dog would be out of 
doors; and the noise and clatter of it drowned every other sound. There 
was blood upon the road—it would wash the stones white and clean. Ay, 
and on the sod, too—the wet would soak it in. Everything would be hidden 
and his guilt never brought home. 

But where ? 

The gully against Winterhays, at its deepest, was twelve feet down or 
more, overgrown above with gorse and briars so thick that even a_ spaniel 
dog could scarcely push between the thorns his yelping way. That was 
the place. At the bottom, water had cut out a narrow rift more secret than 
a grave. Nobody would ever look there. Nobody had the right but 
himself on one side and--and Jacob. 

He shuddered. It was so hard to understand that Jacob Handsford 
lay there killed. 

Hide it—hide it away. ; Out of sight of to-morrow morning and the 
eyes of men. At the thought of this place he was in a fever to get 
it done. Ay, and then, at daybreak, or the first fitting time, carry a 
shovel by stealth, creep up through the hollow from below, scoop a hole in 
the bank—or, better still, dig deep under the gully bed—and bury it. 
Pile stones into the hole and bury it—-until doomsday—out of the 
light. 

_ He bent over the corpse, groping with his hands to lift it up. But it 
slipped out of his grasp. Not from the weight, but it was so limp and 
awkward. He tried to carry it in his arms, as when he lifted it on to the 
wayside. But it fell away. In his haste, he heaved it roughly up across 
his shoulder and stepped out upon the road. 

He got into the fields the way by which he had come and kept straight 
on, faster and faster as he went, now sliding down the slippery, grassy 
hillside, now stumbling over a rough tuft or stone, so that he was forced to 
run to kecp his feet. Yet, in spite of rain and darkness, he ‘safely found his 
way until he reached the coombe behind Bratton and stood upon the ground 
of Winterhay's that Jacob had so coveted with all his heart. 

He hurried down to where the gully parted the two farms. One field 
away his mother's kitchen window gleamed like a lantern between the 
orchard trees. She must by this time be in wonder because he was not in. 
Down at the other house, the door stood partly open and a shaft of light 
glowed out, falling aslant across the black faggot pile and the posts of the 
stalls. Ursula must be out to gate watching for him to come. The water. 
swollen by the rain, was running ina flood. He could hear it moan and 
gurgle deep below the dark hedge and overgrowth that lay close before him 
and blocked the way. 

He stopped a moment, dazed and breathless, not quite certain where he 
was. He stood in doubt on the brink of the gully and tried to collect his 
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thoughts. How far had he come down the hill-side ? Was he above or 
below the only gap by which he could get into the ditch? With hasty 
steps, he began once more to climb the hill, so close to the bushes that the 
sprawling brambles caught his feet. He stopped again. He tried tod peer 
through the night, but nothing could his eyes clearly make out—no break 
in the line of the hedge. Fool! It was below. He was throwing away 
time. He turned at once and hurried the other way. On and on he went, 
but no place could he find. The thorns and bushes everywhere were 
denser than a wood. His heart failed him. He must have been within a 
yard or so of the place before he turned. He laid the body down 
beside the gorse. It was no good. He might just as well give up 
at once. 

There flashed upon him another plan. 

At the bottom, inthe lowest corner of the field, was an open shallow, 
railed off so that the beasts might go so far and drink. Of a night as dark 
as pitch he could find that. There a man, blind asa bat, could go and push 
luis way upwards through the hollow as far as he would. 

His courage returned. The thing was as good as done. Even this 
moment’s pause had rested him and brought him back his strength. Again 
he lifted to his back his ghastly burden, and went on. 

The opening to the watering-place was flat, and covered in stiff, firm 
mud. Even the rain had not made it soft, and it clogged his steps so that 
he almost fell forward. As he went on, he sank into the mire knee-deep. 
He was forced to lean upon the rail to lift himself free and climb upon the 
gully-bank. 

Then, as he paused, his fears, following close upon him, caught him up. 

‘*God! if any man, chancing to pass hereby, to-morrow, should see his 
track—a track going for no purpose where nobody could have need—wha 
must he think ? How he would look! There was not one in Bratton—no, 
nor elsewhere—but his eye must catch, at a glance, a sign so strange. Not 
a soul but must wonder, ay, and then go to pry. For by daylight it 
was easy to climb around dryshod. There would be foot-prints to the 
water’s edge, and then again along the sliding gully-bank. Every hobnail 
upon the sole—the round mark of the heel—left clear to tell the tale as 
plain as writing on a page. They would track him—track him like a rabbit 
in winter snow. Then everything, clear as noonday, must come out. 

In sudden fright. he turned about, floundered, stumbling and splashing, 
out of the pool, and stood again on the firm grass of the field, no better off 
than before. 

He would get rid of the body, anywhere, and go home. 

In the middle of a ground next to his piece of new-sown barley was a 
pit, deeper, so it was said, than Bratton tower was high—so deep that never 
waggon-line could plumb the depth. That was common talk in the village. 
Hap what may, he would cast it there, and have done with it. 

The way was easy. He had only to follow along the hedge to pass 
through a gate, at the present time thrown open that the cattle might be 
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free to wander to and fro at will. Even in the night he could find this 
ancient marlhole, by the tall trees that grew around. Five minutes, and 
the thing was done. All gone, and sunk, deep out of sight, in the still. 
black water far below, where the sides were cut steep as walls, and thorns 
and ivy grew thick together over the top. There it would be hidden from 
all eyes, and never found. 

And yet—in three days a drowned man will swim. There 1s no 
keeping him under after that. And the boy, put in the barley to scare 
rooks, was for ever and ever running across to climb down to the moorhen’s 
nest upon the gnarled stump on the water’s-edge. 

He stood upon the brink in doubt. The black water seemed to catcha 
faint shimmer of light even in the dark night. They looked taere—he could 
remember them with poles and crooks—-when the other man was lost. 

What madness to have come here at all—here to the very door of 
Winterhays. Any but a fool would have gone far away—back towards 
Wincanton-- anywhere, furthest from his own ground. Why, Jacob—lost— 
would be looked for high and low round his own place. Better to have left him 
on the road. Anyone might have robbed him on the highway. But here—— 

He could go to the bottom of the hill, across Three-hounds-waste, then 
by the lane back into the road again. It was not possible to muss the way. 
From corner to corner of that unenclosed tract ran a drove, hoof-trodden 
and scored with deep ruts. There were gipsies there the day before 
yesterday, but gone to-day. He had only to push on to that and all was 
straight. No sooner did this thought spring in his mind than all his 
wavering ceased. Caught and carried away by a fresh current too powerful 
to resist, he hurried on. 

The Three-hounds-waste lay just beyond the piece of common at the 
foot of Jacob Handsford’s farm. It was not far, aud he was quickly there. 
The wind, that swept along the road on the hill-top, came driving up the 
valley behind him with all its might. At times, it was as much as he could 
do to stand. The ground was rough and uneven, sometimes wet and soggy, 
broken with stiff tufts of reeds and rushes, and then again in patches of low 
scrub and last year’s brash, which caught his feet so that at every step he 
stumbled. Once he nearly fell. His nerve was shaken. He was almost 
done, and his knees trembled beneath him. He was driven to lay the dead 
man on the ground, and rest. 

He was upon a piece of open turf. As he bent down, the gale blew off 
his hat. Dismayed at the fear of losing it and leaving such tell-tale proof 
of his presence, he strode forward, on in the line of the wind, thrusting and 
feeling on each side with his stick. As well search for a needle in a bottk 
of hay. He was hopeless! He must give up, and all was ruined. It could 
not have gone so far—‘ not so far,’ he kept saying to himself. Yet, with 
the words upon his lips, he still pushed on. Then he turned, knelt upon 
the grass, and groped with his hands. At last, by sheer luck, his fingers 
came upon the soft cloth, caught and hanging against a small thorn bush. 
He seized it, set it on his head, and stood upright. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


BACK TO URSIE. 


He began to feel a craving for help. The shifts to which his fears had 
driven him proved no better than mere foolishness, and worse. Now no 
more was to be done, he found himself bereft of all purpose and power to 
think. His frenzy was over. He was calm—with the dulness of a feeble 
will worn out and benumbed. 

He stood motionless in the wind and rain, and looked towards Bratton. 

Dotted down the hillside, the cottage windows were still wideawake. 
After all, it could not be late or the villagers would be a-bed. Doubtless, 
Jacob had come home upon his time. Only excitement and restlessness 
had made the waiting seem so long. Since then, not a moment had been 
lost. From road to gully was but a ground or two, with the pit hard by. 
Now, if it were but daylight, he would be but a quarter of an hour 
‘from home. The dread of being missed and asked for had made him 
believe the thing he feared. Come to reckon out the hour by where he had 
been, he could be no such terrible while behind; and Ursie, beyond all 
question, was waiting still, out of all patience to know how things 
had gone, but yet with no great wonder all the same. 

He must go back to Ursie, come what may. 

He had need of her. For months he had leant upon her, been at her 
beck and call, and wanted nothing better than to carry out all she said. 
She found the nimbler wit that was wanted to his courage and strength. 
Ay, only Ursie in all the world could tell him what to do now that their 
fine plan had gone awry. 

If she would ! 

He must get back to her whether she would or no. 

Yes, Ursie would tell him how best to act. Whether to come here 
again at early daybreak, before folk were about, or to keep out of the way. 
For Ursie loved him. She would not change. How she loved him last 
night when all was settled, after they had looked into the book. And she 
hated her father. Many a time, in her anger, had she wished outright that 
he were dead and in his grave. And meant it, too. Ursie would never 
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change to him in her heart because the miserly old man had met with his 
end. It was Ursie who had thought out the plan. And they meant no 
harm. He must tell her all, come what may. Go and tell her at once, 
make a clean breast of it, and take counsel how to keep things safe. 

Yet he did not move. 

Ursie, when she heard, would turn from him—never able to bear the 
sight of him again. That was but nature. It was well enough to wish her 
father dead. Such words were only breath and nothing worth. She must 
stand aghast at the horror of it. Ursie! Ursie! In the depths of his 
heart he called her by name, as if she could hear. If she broke away from 
him for this, though it were hidden until doomsday, he would rather tell all 
out and hang for it than live. Yes, he must go back io her, come what 
may. She was looking for him. It was Ursie who had thought it all out. 
She would bear that in mind. She must know, anyway—if not to-night, 
to-morrow. And they were in it together. They were one already, like 
man and wife. Ursie would hold to him and tell him what to do. 

Leaning forward against the weather, he began to beat his way toward 
the village. 

Having once started, on he trudged, no longer in haste, but never 
wavering in intent. He thought no more of what he was about, feared no 
risk, had no dread of to-morrow, but kept plodding on and on, head bent, 
like a worn-out horse on his last mile, or a lost hound on his homeward 
way. Keeping always to the fields, he came by the back of Jacob 
Handsford’s barn, and stopped by the wall to peer over into the barton. 

The house was shut. This struck him as strange. He had thought to 
see Ursie, restless with long waiting, running forward at the first sound out 
of the open dairy-door. But the farm looked, as it might be, locked up for 
the night. Could Ursie, under a strain of anxiety drawn out beyond the 
utmost stretch, have gone abroad to search for him and find out why he 
stayed so long? It was not that. More likely, when the storm came 
down so wild, she dared not let the little maid bide out to gate. She 
must have called Hannah in, or in five minutes the child would have been 
drenched to the skin. Then, she must stay indoors herself, as if nothing 
were happening out of the way, except, perhaps, to wonder why the master 
could be so late. Ursie would be on the alert to hear him come inside. 

He went quietly across the court, gently lifted the latch, and the door 
yielded under pressure of his hand. The milk-house was dark and empty. 
He stood and listened. There was no one moving, and his ear could not 
catch a sound. 

He stepped inside and, feeling his way past the cheese-tub, came into 
the passage unperceived and without meeting with a soul. At the other 
end, beyond the flight of stairs, the kitchen door stood open. Within, a 
blazing fire was roaring up the chimney back, and the flames lit up the 
place so that he could now see well where he was going. 

Amazcd to find the house empty, for so it seemed, he stood a moment 
in doubt. If Ursie had gone out, Hannah might be sitting there alone. 
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He crept on a few steps, steadying himself with a hand upon the banister 
to make no noise. Suddenly he stopped—clutched the slanting staircase, 
and stared into the kitchen, trembling from head to foot in astonishment 
and fear. 

Through the frame of the open doorway he could see the glowing 
hearth. 

In front of the fire, but towards the further side, in aa oak chair of 
which the legs and arms glistened in the light, sat Jacob Handsford. The 
little man was merry to-night. He was smiling, and rubbing his hands. 
For once he had piled up sticks and logs without stint, and he leaned over 
towards the warmth as if unwilling to waste a ray of it. His worsted hose 
were damp and steaming with the heat. He rocked slightly to and fro. 
Then he bent further forward and rubbed his scorching knees with his 
lean hands. And he chuckled, not loud, but deep down in his chest, and 
half closed his little eyes in enjoyment of his inward satisfaction and 
delight. 

Ah! Jacob had done well. He had carried everything through that 
night, just as he wished. | 





CHAPTER VIII. 


URSIE’S COUNSEL. 


‘‘Go back. He’ll catch ’ee. How did ‘ee hap to miss un?” 

It was Ursula, upon the stairs, speaking in a low whisper close above 
his ear. 

“‘Go back,” she said again, scarcely more than moving her lips to 
shape the words, as she waved him away with her hand and pointed towards 
the milk-house door. 

He obeyed like a frightened child. Without noise, she followed close at 
his heels, and they crept into the dairy out of all danger of being found. 
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‘‘ How was it—eh ? Did he chance to come home some other way? 
Or what?” 

She had waited long, and in her impatience to know how things had 
fallen out, her voice was sharp and quick. The candle she carried in her 
left hand gave but a poor light; and, more than that, so bitter was her 
disappointment at the failure of their plan that she had no eyes to note 
how his limbs shook, or to see the look of abject terror upon his face. 

‘*I—]I don’t know, Ursie.”’ 

He could stammer out no more. His tongue stuck fast and words 
failed. 

‘“‘’Twur our last an’ only chance,” she cried in tones of reproach, without 
heeding him. +Then in her hopelessness she utterly broke down. She 
burst into sobs, and for a while she could not speak. At last with her 
arm she brushed the tears from her cheeks and went on. ‘‘There! Winter- 
hays is gone now, so sure as the light. Your poor mother ‘ull be turned 
out. An’ I be tc blame for it. I do knowI be. ’Tis no good. ’Tull be 
put off an’ put off—first one tale, then another. I shall never see the 
colour o’ my own money zo long as he’s alive.” : 

Only the one word—money—sounded clear through the disorder of 
young Jack’s mind. Hecould not speak. He was too shaken and helpless 
to find words. From his pocket he drew the leathern bag and held it out 
to her. 

“Then you did meet wi un, Jack? Gie it here. But how was it? 
How could he come home so glad? Oh, Jack!”’ 

As she eagerly stretched out her hand to lay hold of her own money 
that she had wanted for so long, for the first time she looked full at him. 
His face frightened her; it wasso white and changed. Her sudden gladness 
at sight of the bag gave way to fear. She did not take it, but drew back. 

“‘ What is it, Jack? Why do ’ee stare so wild as if you had a-zeed a 
vhost ? Oh, Jack! Did he know ’ee, Jack? Did he find ’ee out under 
all? An’ is that why he’ve a-comed home so well pleased? For all ‘tis 
my own money, he can bring ’ee to the gallows, Jack. Oh, Jack! He 
can bring ’ee to the gallows, Jack.” 

As she spoke out of love for him, she stepped forward and threw her 
arm around his neck. Yet at once she let go again. 

“ Take it off,” she said to him. ‘‘ Why, you be soaking drough and 
drough wi’ the rain.” 

She made as if to wipe her hand upon her apron, for it was dripping 
wet. So doing, she held it by the light, and lo! she saw her fingers, palin. 
and wrist, almost to the elbow, were coloured crimson red. 

She shuddered, for the sight of 1t made her heart faint and sick. 

“ "Tis blood!” she gasped. 

But at once her horror was overcome by the fear that Jack was badly 
hurt. 

“You mus’ be half dead!’ she cried, catching hold of him aga. 
“Where is it? How could he sar ‘ee zo? Did he carr’ anything in the 
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han’ o’ un, an’ wound ’ee wi it, or what? Pull off the old coat, Jack. Let 
me zee for myzelf.” And she nimbly began to unfasten the buttons before 
the words were out of her mouth. 

But he held her hand. His wits, scattered by that glimpse of Jacob 
sitting by the hearth, began to come home, and he found a tongue. 

‘“‘ Let be, Ursie,” he told her; ‘‘I be sound in body, but I’ve a-killed 
un! I’ve a-killed un, Ursie, so sure as God’s above! I never went to do 
it; I never had such thought or meaning; but I heard his steps, an’ saw 
un, too, as he traipsed along the road. An‘ I went for to stop un, but he 
turned and stood up for hiszelf, an’ I knocked un down an’ killed un, 
Ursie! An’—an’ found the money hid inzide his shirt. An’ I tried to hide 
the body, Ursie; an’ when I crope back to tell ’ee—for tell ’ee I wur bound 
to—he wur there, there afore his own fire. Ursie—Ursie—I thought he 
had a-comed back there—the ghost o’ un—to trouble me!” 

He shivered. Even now he could not believe that Jacob Handsford 
was alive and well. He was so shaken that he almost cried. 

‘* You’ve a-killed another,” she sobbed, trembling like a reed. ‘‘ Mus’ | 
be somebody hereabout—somebody wi’ money, too, on his way home from 
the same market, like enough. We shall hear, to-morrow, that he’s 
a-missed. There’ll be a outcry—an’ search a-made. Where have ‘ee put 
it, Jack?” 

‘© *Tis out—out on Dree-hounds-waste,” he faltered ; ‘* cold and stiff by 
this time. An’ open for all to zee.”’ 

They stood in silence, staring blankly at each other, dumbfounded in 
the presence of the awful terror which had overtaken them. He still held 
the unopened bag of moncy in his hand, but all thought of that had passed 
out of his mind. 

Presently they heard a noise of Jacob Handsford moving about the 
house. By this time, doubtless, he was dry and warm. He had become 
his old self again, for he was setting back the logs and spuddling abroad 
the ashes ready for bed. 

‘‘T had better go afore he do call,” began the girl, aroused by the sound. 

She stepped forward and opened the outside door. 

‘‘Quick, Jack. Run across and get into barn. Take off the old coat, 
an’ your own clothes underneath be clean. Put it out o’ the way, Jack, 
behind the strow. Run home—do as you would. Zay you've a-bin wi’ me. 
And when all is still, come back again. I'll shp out to ’ce, an’ we'll think 
what to do, an’ hide away every sign.” 

Acting on her own counsel, as she spoke she laid the candle on the floor, 
followed him as far as the pump, washed away the stain, and wiped her 
arm dry in the dark skirt of her frock. Vhen, with a hasty wave of her 
hand, she sent him away at once. 

* * * * 





It was drawing near to midnight when next they met. They dared not 
strike a light. They stood a yard apart in the darkness on the level 
threshing-floor, and talked. There were no endearments now. They did 
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not touch each other. There were no gestures, or, if so, nothing could be 
seen ; only two voices, very low and secret, and Jack was hoarse. 

Ursula spoke very quickly. She had thought it out. 

‘‘ Had anybeddy a-bin in to Winterhays who could know you were 
out ?” she asked. 

‘‘“No. An’ my mother took it wi’out telling that I wur wi’ you.” 

‘“There’s nobeddy ‘ull think upon ‘ee, Jack, if you do but keep a 
good face.” 

‘TI can never bide to hear tell o’ it when ’tis found out.”’ 

‘You mus’. ’Tis all in your own hands. You mus’ go about your 
work. I’ve a-thought what you had best do. Persuade your mothe: to 
zell stock. Zay you must go to fair an’ zell to pay the rent. ’Tull be 
talked o’ then, how short the Whites be. ‘Tis in everybeddy’s mouth now. 
If you should use this you've a-tookt, ’tull raise a doubt. Don’t ’ee show 
a penny o’ it. Where is it, Jack? Gie it tometo keep. Don’t ’ee have 
in your house even.” 

‘©*Tis here, Ursie.” 

‘‘ Where ?” 

‘‘ Here.” 

She felt for his hand and took the bag. He was glad to be quit of it. 

‘‘T’]l hide it away. I'll drough it into the pit. I sim, if we did use it, 
‘tud draw down a curse an’ a judgment ’pon us. I sim, if we were 
a-starving, I could never swallow a mouthful o’ victuals it bought. If 
’twere but a crust o’ bread, ’tud turn an’ turn in the mouth o’ me, an’ stick 
in my droat an’ choke me.” 

‘Put it out o’ the way—right out o’ the way, Ursie.” 

His voice quavered with anxiety to have it gone. He was more eager 
than she to get no good of it. 

‘“You mus’ zell at Wincanton fair ?”’ 

‘That's Easter Tuesday. Will Mother bring her mind to gie consent 
zo zoon, do ’ee think ? ”’ 

‘“She mus’. There’s no way else.” 

‘““’Tis but in two days’ time.” 

‘‘Go there, Jack. Take the beasts there. lll come to-morrow an’ zay 
the same.” 

‘“?Tull be all voun’ out by then, Ursie. ’Tull be in everybeddy’s mouth. 
I tell ’ee, at such a time and place,” he moaned. 

‘ You’ve only a-got to act like yourzelf.”’ 

“They'll vlock rourd me like vles to learn the rights o’ it, I living so 
near the place.” 

“You mus’ know just’ zo much an’ zo little as the rest.” 

“They ll look. They'll look, Ursie, to zee me zo mum.” 

They'll think ’tis the thought o’ Winterhays an’ zelling your stock.” 

He heaved a sigh from the bottom of his heart, but found no word 
to say. 

“Why, there’s nothing to point to ‘ee.” she went on, gaining courage as 
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she talked. ‘You do owe no man a grudge an’ no man you. You 
be thought well o’, Jack. They’ll cast about in the minds o’ ’em for one who 
could know the man had money about un? An’ ’tull never be found out. 
Never.” 

** Could I do more, do ’ee think ?”’ 


_ s# “Nothing. Nothing at all. Keep away from the spot. Don’t ’ee let 


your thoughts run upon it. When we be married an’ the noise o’ it is 
a-blowed over, we’ll change our minds an’ go herevrom.” 

He stepped forward and caught her hold. His weaker spirit clung to 
her for support. | 

“Do ’ee believe what you do say, Ursie dear?” 

‘‘ So true as God’s in Heaven.” 

‘That ’tull never be found out.” 

‘* Never.” 

‘* An’ you'll tell me what to do—an’ when I do act foolish.” 

‘“‘T’ll be up to Winterhays an’ kcep about by ’ee all day long. ’Tis but 
nat’ral now the banns be in.” 

‘I could keep in heart then.”’ 

‘“To be sure. For you never went to kill un—nor any man. Look at 
it as though you had a-brokt his neck at the wrestling. Would that ha’ bin 
your fau’t? For you never meant it, Jack. Don’t dwell upon it. Lock at 
it like that.” 

“‘T will, Ursie—but the coat——” 

‘* Leave it all to me; and go homenow while ’tis dead o’ night, afore 
anybeddy is about.” 

‘‘Oh Ursie, how I do love ‘ee,” he said. 

She had already brought him to her way of thinking that there was little 
to dread. He felt as if she herself had drawn him out of the danger. He 
was safe if only Ursula would tell him what to do. He held fast to her, but 
she pushed him aside and made him go at once. 

But when he was gone she still waited in the barn until, in the early 
morning light, she could just see acrossthe barton and make out the stalls. 
The rain had ceased some hours ago. The storm had blown itself ouc or 
passed away. Over all the valley and reaching half way up the hills lay a 
dense mist, cold and gray, hiding everything but a row of tall, black, elm 
tops that pierced it half way up the slope. The barn-door cocks, not yet 
down from the cart-house beams on which they roosted, set up to crow. 
There were five. Their voices sounded strange. One wassharp and shrill, 
and one, hoarse and deep; and they crowed against each other as if they 
knew that it was Easter-day—or in the night had overheard something and 
would tell it to all the world. Surely they had never made such noise 
before. They would wake her father and bring him down in fear that he 
was being robbed. 

Behind the house, within a high wall, was a corner of the garden 
whereon no window looked. It was overgrown with weeds and in disorder, 
with fruit trees running wild and unpruned—a waste of niggardliness—for 
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NATURAL 
HISTORY 
AND 
THINGS. 


By ARNOLD GoLsworiTHY. 


W HERE the South Kensington people make a mistake 1s in running 


their colossal aggregation of monstrosities as a free show. At 

the present moment, everybody can go in there for nothing, and, 

consequently, nobody goes. At least, very few people go. 
Now and then a man will stroll in there, and, after scraping a streak off the 
paint on the wall with the point of his umbrella, and ridiculing the police- 
man at the door for his inability to explain some of the wildest mysteries of 
palzontology, will go out into the street in search of light refreshment 
with the firm opinion that he is the victim ofa put-up job. 

What that Museum wants is a man on the doorstep with a big drum. 
If the authorities could also rig up a barrel organ that works by steam and 
plays homely tunes in such a way that the melody is spread over a large 
area, the Museum would do some business. Thecharge for admission could 
be anything from a penny to threepence, and the sight-seeing public would 
rush at it. Sometimes I think it would be a good thing for the show to 
have a columbine in frills and spangles waltzing up and down in front of the 
street door, but I should be sorry to advise the authorities to take any 
course which the friends on both sides might afterwards regret. I am 
certain, however, that I could go on tour with their fossilized Elephas 
primigenius and a portable harmonium and make more money in a week 
than they doin a year. 

One of the first things you see on entering the Museum is the room 
occupied by fossil remains. These remains are not always, as will be easily 
understood, in a perfect state. They have been dug up from various places 
in a fragmentary way, and very frequently it has been found that a vital 
part was distinctly missing. When the authorities come to size up their 
haul, as it were, and find a limb short here or there, they ‘‘ restore’ the 
balance in order to heighten the dramatic effect of the show. For instance, 
a few large bones, piled up in a glass case and labelled in Latin, will never 
go straight home to the hearts of the people. But if you stand the bones 
on end in their right order and ‘‘ restore’ a head and body on to them, and 
label the concern ‘‘ Jumbo,”’ you strike a tender chord that gets right there 
—even if you have to lie to do it. The Museum authorities are very 
straightforward about their ‘‘ restoring.”” Where they have built a ten-foot 
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mud-squinch out of a couple of vertebre anda knee-joint, they are most 
careful to admit that a part of the exhibit is Brum goods. But you have to 
look on some of the wonders with the eye of faith all the same, trustfully 
hoping that the ‘‘restorer” has resisted the temptation to restore what never 
existed. I take it that a temptation of this kind must always be present. 
After a restorer has built up a pre-historic mammal according to facts, and 
finds that he has a clear hundredweight of modelling-clay left on hand, he 
must feel pained to think that all that residue must be wasted. It seems to 
me that he might as well fatten up the limbs of his model a little, and hitch 
a pair of wings on it, and trust to the future researches of science to justify 
his enthusiasm for the cause. No doubt the mere exhibition of dry bones 
is best in the interests of true science, but in order to attract the public you 
have got to string the bones together and construct an animal large enough 
to make people laugh. Professional biologists may be moved to tears at 
the spectacle of a Mammoth’s shoulder-blade or the knuckle-end of a fossil 
Wart-Hog, but the intelligent public want the whole hog, as it were, and the 
Museum people are shrewd enough to see that the goods are supplied to 
order. 

The palzontological department of the Museum contains a very choice 
collection of old bones, some in glass cases, others strung together in the 
shape of some animal belonging to the very dead past. ‘Sidney Smith once 
expressed the wish, on a very hot day, that he could take off his skin and 
sit in his bones. In this department, Smith’s wish is carried into effect as 
regards several large specimens of the brute creation, and apparently 
the remains are so susceptible to cold that it is necessary to have the room 
warmed with a heating apparatus. At least, I suppose the apparatus has 
been started for the sake of the bones. On the occasion of my tour 
of inspection I was the only visitor, and I can hardly believe. that 
the apparatus was put into going order for my sole benefit. Near the door 
is avery fine skeleton of the Mastodonus Americanus. Being American, it is, 
naturally, rather tall. I cannot give the size in feet and inches, as 
visitors are not allowed to measure up the specimens for themselves 
You have to take the figures as given by the authorities on appli- 
cation, and, unfortunately, I omitted to apply. I asked the attendant 
if he knew the size of the Mastodon in round numbers; but he could not 
say. He told me he did not know the figures, but he knew the skeleton was 
pretty big. As I stood and looked at it, I remarked the same peculiarity 
about it myself. Speaking roughly, I should say that the Mastodon in life 
was about as big as a large elephant. _If this comparison does not convey 
a clear impression of magnitude to you, I think you should use a larger 
elephant and then see how the sum works out. I observed with regret that 
the Mastodon’s tail had been docked by the party who had kept it for a pet 
in its lifetime, which seems to indicate that the practice of docking must be 
tolerably ancient. The remains were found in a pleistocene deposit in 
Missouri, thus showing the large creature to have belonged to a fairly 
recent era. The pleistocene period is the latest that the geological digger 
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considers when he starts rooting in the earth for relics of yesterday and the 
day before. The history of the earth is all spread out in layers underneath 
us, and to the experienced eye those layers are labelled and dated. All you 
have to do is to dig down through the several layers and, by degrees, you 
come upon remains of animals in the order ofcreation. And after you have 
struck the last stratum, you come to nothing—that well-known plastic 
substance out of which the world was made. Readers who wish to pursue 
this fascinating study further are referred to my great work on the 
Relation of the Invertebrata to the Drink Question. 

I observe that in their catalogue the Museum people speak of the 
Mastodon as having been phytophagous in its eating habits. This seems to 
me to be a rather harsh term to use towards one whose only offence was 
that he had adopted the vegetarian system of diet. Considering that the 
poor creature is dead, it seems to me to be a pity to speak of it in this 
severe way, even though its politics were not the same as our own. The 
Mastodon appears to have been an inoffensive creature, and never fought 
until the other fellow pushed first. Its love of peace arose from the fact 
that, in anything of the nature of a business-like tussle, there was so much 
of it exposed to the enemy at one time; and, while it was mowing down the 
opposition with its front half, the other end of it could be skewered through 
with comparative ease. Pre-historic men would go out to chase a Mastodon 
with no other weapon than a flint spear, and frequently came back from the 
fun alive. Owing to the creature’s large size, our forefathers had to hunt 
him in instalments, killing a part of him every day, until he was all dead. 
I cannot quote any authority for this statement at the moment, but those 
who enjoy my personal friendship know that I am not a man who would 
wantonly deceive. The Museum catalogue says that the Mastodon ground 
his food with his molar teeth, and I heartily endorse this statement. I have 
always steadfastly refused to believe that he ground his food with his ears or 
his feet. 

Another remarkable exhibit in this department is the Cervus giganteus, 
the French name for a gigantic deer. The peculiarity of the animal was that 
on a small, ten-pound head he had to carry the best part of a hundredweight 
of antlers. To have to go about all the time with huge antlers of this sort 
on one’s head must be pretty nearly as bad as worrying through life on an 
insufficient income. I learn of this poor creature’s death without surprise. 
It is not astounding to learn that he is no more, as if he had been any 
more, he would probably have died from shock, and would be dead anyway. 
The careworn look upon his skull seems to show that he felt keenly the way 
Nature had handled him. The female specimen, which is standing beside 
him, nude to the bone, wears no antlers, and is still smiling to indicate her 
triumph in this respect. It really seems as if these women had had the 
best of the bargain all along the line ; and down in the jelly-fish stage of 
life, when the sexes were united in one slab of living matter, 1 bet it was 
the male half that had to get up and handle the baby at nights. 

Then there is the Megatherium. A cast of the skeleton of this pleasing 
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creature is placed upon a stand distinguished by the letter O; while beside 
it is a skeleton of the Mylodon, on a stand marked OO. I think, however, 
that OO! is a very inadequate way of announcing these remarkable exhibits. 
It seems to me that nothing short of a little mild profanity would meet the 
case, and I commend the suggestion to the authorities. The Megatherium 
is shown as having reared-up on its hind legs, and the extent of the rear-up 
is a clear eighteen feet. If you had one of these animals for a pet, and 
trained it to take pieces of sugar from your hand, you would have to feed 
it from the first-floor window if you wanted to see the thing through 
successfully. The cast has been built up from the actual bones, which are 
buried in a glass case against the wall. It is understood that the credit for 
this pleasing bit of work belongs to the late Professor Owen, who apparently 
stood by while the casting was going on, and stopped the work when the 
Megatherium’s head began to scrape the ceiling. It seems to me that if the 
Professor had had a bigger room at his disposal, he could have run up 
an Eiffel Tower Megatherium as easily as not. The Professor is said to 
have once remarked that he could tell, by looking at a single bone, precisely 
what kind of an animal it belonged to; and, if necessary, he could build up 
a sample for inspection. A man with a colossal fund of knowledge like 
that could take the wish-bone of a pre-historic fowl and make a two- 
hundred pound speckled doo-doo of it with one hand. 

There is a certain touch of pathos about the bones of the Epyornis, the 
gigantic bird of Madagascar, now, alas, no more. I trust you will not think 
I wish to play upon your emotions with this mild lamentation, because, of 
course, death comes to all, soon or late, and when the old man with the 
scythe is scooping anything in, it might as well be an Epyornis as a 
prominent politician or a fellow-Christian. The pathetic part of the exhibit 
is the single, motherless egg which les in a case near the bones of its 
considerably departed parent. This egg is a really straight line of goods. 
It measures two feet six inches round the waist, and it is guaranteed to hold 
about five quarts. If, in the days when this bird flourished, there were any 
misguided mummers touring with Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet,” they must have 
had a really rousing time before an audience disposed to be saucy. An 
egg like that would be a factor for good in our political life, beside which 
even the Nonconformist conscience would look debilitated and thin. An 
aggressive orator on the Temperance question, who was suddenly swatted on 
the necktie with five standard quarts of liquid embryology, could be closured 
with a single splash. 

Quite a perplexing marvel in the old-bone line is the skeleton of a 
Sea-cow. To a man like myself, who has never seen anything more 
wonderful in this direction than a two-headed calf, the sea-cow comes with 
rather a shock. It is about twenty feet long, and nearly half of it is long, 
bony tail. It is not the kind of tail that the ordinary cow of commerce 
swishes placidly from side to side in the fly season; but it is a nubbly tail 
that looks as if it could swish a man into a fatal illness every time it swung 
on its hinges. I should be sorry, however, to convey the impression that I 
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doubted the Museum people in any way over their cow. I know the 
skeleton has the appearance of having been cooked up out of some 
rhinoceros bones judiciously mingled with human remains; but the museum 
people are bound to glue the pieces together as they find them, even if the 
result, as a whole, should look funny enough to kill. There are no more sea- 
cows now. A specimen has not been seen alive since 1782, and its friends 
have now abandoned all hope of meeting it again in this vale of tears. 

The visitor to the Museum must not, however, spend too much time in 
the bone department. He should come out again into the large centre hall 
and watch the mothers of families sitting on the benches and producing 
from a piece of newspaper or a red pocket-handkerchief the mid-day meal 
for the children who are playing hide and seek around a glass case of rare 
and valuable exhibits. I think the Museum people would display a nice 
feeling if they supplied tables in front of these benches, as it must be very 
awkward to have to divide a pie into six equal portions by holding it down 
on your knees with one hand and operating on it with the other. 

The galleries upstairs contain what is practically a dead Zoo. The 
animals are all in cages, just as you may see them in the Zoological 
Gardens ; but it is never feeding-time here. Indeed, 1t would obviously be 
a work of supererogation to offer food to animals that are already stuffed. 
(If the preceding sentence is held right-end-up and read in a good light, it 
will be found to contain ‘03 of flighty humour which may be freely taken 
without danger.) There is a very fine specimen of a roaring lion in this 
department, though the roar has unfortunately been lost during the 
taxiderming. The noble creature is represented as standing with its head 
proudly erect, and its tail ready to ascend as the roar gains in volume, but 
the roar will never come off. Besides the lion, there are tigers and monkeys 
and all the usual outfit for a first-class menagerie ; but everything is very 
dead all the time. The stuffed giraffe is a very fine specimen, and the 
management have thoughtfully placed by its side a complete skeleton as 
evidence that their exhibit is genuine goods and not a mere freak invented 
by the stuffer in his leisure time. There is also a very fine collection of 
human skulls, most of them smiling broadly all the time as if to suggest 
that it is a very amusing thing to be dead. 

This stuffed Zoo is very interesting in its way, but, as long as the real 
thing is available, it is not likely to get its full share of patronage. When 
all the wild animals of the earth have been shot out of existence by sportive 
travellers, the Natural History Museum will receive the attention it 
deserves ; but, until then, I think its chief value will lie in its relics of extinct 
monstrosities that have been put together partly from memory and partly 
from tertiary deposits. 


TWO 
AT 
THE 
PLAY. 


“ ROBESPIERRE” AT THE LYCEUM. 


By WALTER EMANUEL. 


ILLUSTRATION BY SIDNEY SIME. 


career, resigned the position of judge rather than send a.prisoner 
to the guillotine. Later, seeing his mistake, he devoted the rest of 
his life to rectifying the error. 

That is what history tells us of Robespierre. 

But the Drama tells us something quite different. 

According to Monsieur Sardou, Robespierre was really rather a nice man. 

The play was written especially for the Lyceum and England, and it is 
from a sense of patriotism, no doubt, that Monsieur Sardou has done what 
he has done for his countryman. We used to think that every Frenchman, 
except Robespierre, was gallant. Monsieur Sardou will away with the 
exception. He does not deny that the game of ‘‘ Heads you lose” was 
Robespierre’s hobby. He insists, however, that he was, at the same time, 
‘‘ kind to ladies.”” Monsieur Sardou revolutionises the revolutionary. 

Love, in a word, is the dominant note of ‘‘ Robespierre.” The Lyceum 
stage does not run blood, and my local butcher who saw the piece was 
disappointed with it. 

When the curtain rises, we are confronted with a nook in the Forest of 
Montmorency, and the saying, ‘‘ Une femme est aw fond de chaque paysage,” 
comes literally true. For there behold Clarisse de Malugon and her niece, 
_ Marie Thérése—two Royalist ladies in retreat. Clarisse anxiously awaits 
her son, Olivier, who loves Marie. Olivier arrives, and 1s embraced and 
embraces. To them then enters Benjamin Vaughan, of the English House 
of Commons, who has come thither to meet Robespierre. To his surprise, 
he happens on his old friend, Clarisse de Malugon. To this lady and her 
late husband he had supplied shelter in England when they had been forced 
to fly their native land. Clarisse relates how, once again, owing to the 
Revolution, she is in concealment, living in a cottage close by under the 
name of Durand. And then she goes on to explain how Durand should be 
pronounced “‘ Do-wrong ’’—for, in an outburst of candour, Clarisse, before 
discussing her future, decides to enlighten Vaughan as to her past. 
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At this point, there is a rustle in the audience, caused by mothers 
sending all daughters under thirty out of the theatre. 

Then the play proceeds. 

Clarisse’s father, it appears, had had a private secretary. This private 
secretary, it would further appear, had been gallant to Clarisse. Hence, 
Olivier. 

“Liberté! Egaltté! Maternité!’’ had cried this private secretary. 
Satisfied with the performance of a patriotic duty to a country with a 
dwindling population, he had clean forgotten to marry Clarisse. Subse- 
quently, good Monsieur de Malugon had given her the protection of his 
name. 

The name of the private secretary—I see no reason why I should shield 
him—was Maximilien Robespierre. Therefore the play. 

Soon, sauntering down a path, picking flowers, behold a mysterious 
stranger. We note his walk, and feel sure ; we hear him speak, and are all 
but certain ; we glance at our playbill, and our suspicions are confirmed— 
it is Robespierre ! 

Robespierre once on the stage, the de Malucons prove to be of a retiring 
disposition. Benjamin Vaughan remains and discloses his mission. He is 
there, he explains, on behalf of His Majesty’s Opposition. On hearing this, 
Robespierre looks at him sympathetically, for he himself has had a little 
success in that line. Vaughan then goes on to declare that he was deputed 
by Fox to offer his assistance ir. the appointment of the Dauphin as King 
and Robespierre as Regent. Robespierre laughs the proposition to scorn. 
Brer Fox had thought he was going to get the better of Brer Rabid, but he 
was mistaken. 

‘Sir,’ said Robespierre, in effect, “you forget that I am _ the 
Incorruptible. And, besides, nothing less than a kingship would satisfy me. 
There has been an Emperor Maximilian: why not a King Maximilien? ”’ 

Robespierre bids Benjamin Vaughan good day. 

Thereupon spies report that Vaughan had previously been seen speaking 
to two ladies. That meant, no doubt, that Robespierre’s enemies would 
hear of the interview. ‘‘ Arrest them at once,” says Robespierre. 

The next Act transports us to the courtyard of the prison of Port Libre. 
This is, perhaps, the most telling scene in the play. Gaily-dressed lords 
and ladies and children are gathered there, chatting and playing, while they 
await their sentence of death. It is a picture by Flameng come to life. 
The dresses are exquisite, and one begins to think that the piece would 
have been more aptly named ‘‘ Robes-et-modes-fierre.’’ It is interesting to 
note the different ways in which the various prisoners are affected by their 
approaching doom. Most are cheerful; some few are depressed. The 
cheerful ones, to pass the time, play all manner of games, and, with the 
help of a few tables and chairs, even go so far as to arrange a mock 
guillotine scene—which, somehow, quite fails to restore the spirits of the 
depressed ones. The fun, however, ceases on the arrival of the Recorder. 
He at once proceeds to business. MRoll-call in hand, he reads out the list of 
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the day, and the scene as each victim says farewell to his friends is most 
touching. To mention but one incident. Two men have the same name. 
Which shall go to the scaffold? The one asks the other, ‘“‘ Are you 
married?” ‘‘ Wife and two children,’’ comes the answer. ‘‘ Then [ will 
go,” says the first. The other had suffered sufficiently. 

The next tableau represents the Féte of the Supreme Being in the 
Place de la Concorde. Robespierre’s ambition has been rising. At first, 
he would have been content to be King; now he has designs on a higher 
position. For this féte is Robespierre’s féte. At the foot of the statue of 
Reason (who turns her back on him, it shovld be noticed), he is to make his 
great speech. But he has been reckoning without Olivier. On the previous 
day, Olivier had visited the prison of Port Libre into which his mother and 
sweetheart had been thrown, and he had been goaded to madness by what 
he saw there. To-day, therefore, he appears at the féte as a spoil-fun. He 
points out to the assembled multitude that Robespierre is really not at all a 
desirable person—he even goes as far as to interrupt the Dictator’s speech 
with uncomplimentary remarks. Robespierre, not unnaturally annoyed at 
this, orders the young man’s arrest. The wise father does not know his son 
any more than the unwise son knows his father. 

They are to meet, though. Robespierre is lodging at the house of the 
Citizen Duplay. In the next scene we intrude on the family circle. 
Considering Robespierre is an ascetic, there seems to be a fairly large 
number of nice-looking girls hanging around. But we will let that pass. 
The dramatist once more proves to our satisfaction that his hero 
is not the bloodthirsty creature we have been imagining. So far from it 
that, when he hears the news-boys in the street below bawling, ‘ List of the 
condemned! List of the condemned!” he orders the casement tc be shut, 
as the sounds jar on him. He prefers to listen to Mademoiselle Duplav 
singing to hima love-song of hisown composition. Afterwards, the talk turns 
on the regrettable incident at the féte, and Robespierre, by way of providing 
a little amusement for the Duplay family, orders the brawler to be brought 
before him. So Olivier appears in the company of his warders. He is 
obstinate, and refuses to divulge his name. Thereupon Robespierre 
searches a bag that was found at Olivier’s lodgings, and finds in it a letter 
that reveals the fact that he is in the presence of his son. Then follows a 
scene in which there is the possibility of much pathos. Ultimately, 
Olivier, through inadvertence, discloses the whereabouts of his mother and 
sweetheart. Horrified at the thought that he has delivered them up to 
Robespierre—for he still does not know that it is his father—he faints. In 
that state Robespierre has him re-conducted to prison, for, to have pardoned 
his traducer would have been to arouse the suspicions of his enemies. 

He, however, at once causes Clarisse and her niece to be conveyed to a 
place of safety in the Rue de Martroy. There he re-visits Clarisse after 
twenty years. This scene is interesting by reason of the fact that it 
explains how the Revolution came about. It seems that, upon discovering 
that Robespierre had wronged his daughter, the old aristocrat kicked the 
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young man out of the house, and this caused Robespierre to dislike 
aristocrats. Really, one cannot be too careful. 

Clarisse entreats Robespierre to save their son. This he promises to do. 
Olivier, however, has been removed, and Robespierre’s efforts to trace him 
are of no avail. In the course of his quest, he enters the prison of the 
Conciergerie at night time. There he is left alone while the guard goes in 
search of the prisoner, and, while alone, he sees things. In fact, he gets a 
Roland for an Olivier. Instead of meeting his son, he is confronted by the 
ghosts of Madame Roland and others of his victims, and is frightened by 
them. I suppose it was necessary to have something in the piece to amuse 
children. I can think of no other reason for this scene, in which Sir Henry 
Irving run about and yaps like a dog. Iam sure it must have tired poor 
Sir Henry. It certainly bored me. 

We are now nearing the end. The last scene but one takes us to a 
room of the Committee of Public Safety. The members who have met 
there do not love Robespierre. They even have the bad taste to talk 
against him behind his back. For the first time one begins to feel a little 
sympathy for Robespierre—by force of contrast. Robespierre, anyhow, 
was clean. These men—well, one feels sure not one of them could ever 
meet with Marat’s fate, and be killed in a bath. Robespierre, it now 
transpires, has lately been cutting old friends—with the guillotine—and 
those present to-day do not feel inclined to lose their heads over him, 
however much their personal appearance might be improved by it. In 
short, they had come to the conclusion that it would save them all a deal of 
anxiety if someone were to make Robespierre an angel. At this point, 
Olivier enters—he had been confined in a room above—and declares stoutly 
there is no job he would like better. 

So all troop off to the Hall of the National Convention. This, the last 
scene of all, is a very fine one. The unconventional Convention is in a 
state of tumult. Robespierre is there—at bay before his rivals, and things 
look D. black for the C. green. One member after another scrambles, 
with a nice sense of propriety, into the dock, and impassioned diatribes are 
hurled at the Dictator. Five times does he attempt to reply, and five times 
is he howled down by the Booer Convention. Speech fails him at last. 
‘‘ The blood of Danton chokes you!” cries Garnier. The excitement is now 
intense, for there 1s a possibility of no fewer than two parricides, and 
newspaper men look on greedily. Olivier is ready to shoot Robespierre, 
and Lawrence Irving is preparing to knife Sir Henry. Then somebody 
shouts, “‘ Vote his arrest.’’ This is acclaimed as a happy thought. It is 
commonly said that there is no rest for the wicked. There was arrest, 
however, for Robespierre, for the Convention votes it almost unanimously. 
Robespierre, however, is too quick for them. He meanly robs them of their 
triumph. Before they can drag him off, he defies history and shoots himself. 
Clarisse and her niece thereupon rush in and weep over him, and Olivier 
learns that it is his Dreadful Dad. 

Such is the play. ‘‘ Much Sardou about Something,” it might be called. 
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A MARES NEST. 


By CLARENCE Rook. 


Pakenham, as they met at the Supper Club. 
‘Oh, no,” said Dollie. .‘‘ It’s such dreadfully bad form now-a- 
days to go about with your own husband. Captain Greville 
brought me. There he is, over there. Gerald is—well, I don’t know 
where Gerald is. Probably playing whist at-his club.” 

‘“Come and sit by me, dear,” said Agatha ‘Forbes, drawing Dollie down 
by her side. 

Agatha Forbes was a widow; she may have been thirty in the morning, 
but at night she was six-and-twenty. She had finished her romance three 
years ago, and showed no disposition, as yet, for asequel. And she usually 
had plenty of advice for young married women. 

‘I suppose Gerald doesn’t mind your amusing yourself without him,” 
she said. 

Dollie raised her eyebrows contemptuously, and glanced over at where 
Captain Greville was standing. 

‘*Oh, Bobbie Greville’s as safe as a . bishop,” she said, 

‘‘T wonder,” said Agatha Forbes, reflectively, ‘‘that you’re not a little 
uneasy about a good-looking husband like Gerald. Heaps of women are in 
love with him. They can't help it.” 

‘“ My dear Agatha, what do you mean?” asked Dollie. “You don’t 
really think that Gerald | 

‘‘Oh, I haven’t heard anything in particular,” said Agatha Forbes. 

Dollie looked at her closely. ‘‘ I’ve never had any reason to suspect— 
anything,” she said. 

‘‘And that’s the most suspicious circumstance,” said Agatha Forbes. 
‘“Tt’s just the men you don’t suspect that require the most careful watching. 
And it’s as well to be prepared.”’ 

“I'd never forgive Gerald,” said Dollie. 

Agatha Forbes laughed as Captain Greville came across the room. 

‘‘ I’ve been giving Dollie some advice on her duty as a wife,”’ she said. 

Captain Greville looked at her stolidly and pulled his moustache. 

‘Qh, she’s all right,’’ he said. 

An hour later Dollie reached home—the Pakenhams lived in Cadogan 
Square. Gerald had not yet returned, and Dollie stood in the middle of 
the drawing-room and stamped her foot. It was the first time she had 
noticed that she and her husband did not invariably coincide on the 
doorstep. 


“A ND isn’t Gerald with you?” asked Agatha Forbes of Dollie 
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‘‘Cat!’’ she muttered to herself. ‘‘ I wonder what she meant.” 

Then Dollie began to put two and two together, and the process was an 
uncomfortable one. She had a handsome husband; Gerald was certainly 
one of the best-looking men in London. There were many hours in the 
day during which she had not the least idea what Gerald was doing. He 
was charming when they were together. But, in London, a husband and 
wife go their own ways, and the Broad Road, as Dollie knew, was accessible 
and afforded easy travelling. Only the other evening, Gerald had pleaded 
another engagement when she wanted him to take her to a theatre. What 
was that engagement ? 

By half-past one, when Gerald returned, the pin-prick of suspicion 
administered by Agatha Forbes had festered, and Dollie had begun to 
regard herself as an injured wife. Gerald merely remarked that he had been 
to see a man who lived in The Albany, and hadn’t noticed how the time 
was going. Dollie received the explanation coldly. 

‘‘ A man who lives in The Albany!” she thought, contemptuously, as 
her maid brushed her hair. ‘‘ I don’t believe men do live in The Albany.” 

For the next few days Dollie continued to put two and two together, and 
the mere fact that she did not know what her husband was doing increased 
her suspicions. 

‘‘ Supposing Agatha Forbes was in love with him herself,” she reflected. 
‘* Now, I wonder.” 

She even hurried down in the morning to inspect the outsides of 
Gerald’s letters. But these told her nothing, except that Gerald had 
correspondents whom she could not identify. 

It was not until they had gone down to Holmdale, Gerald Pakenham’s 
place in Berkshire, that she could place her hand on any definite reason for 
suspicion, and then her eyes were opened with startling suddenness. 

Dollie was very much bored, and was lying on a sofa in her room, the 
room which overlooked the gravel drive. She was trying to eke out a 
tedious day with a novel—for the horse she usually rode had gone lame for 
the second time in a month, and Gerald would not let her mount any of the 
others. Moreover, her bicycle was punctured badly, and had gone in to 
Reading to be mended. The sound of footsteps on the gravel below 
brought her to the window. Leaning idly out, she saw her husband 
walking beneath with Captain Greville, who had come to stay for the 
week-end. 

~<The most charming creature I ever saw,” Gerald was saying. 
‘* Carries herself like a duchess.”’ 

Dollie leaned further out of the window, and strained her ears. But 
the two men were already out of earshot. | 

‘‘ Where did you pick her up?” asked Greville, as they came again 
under the window. 

‘Quite by chance,” replied Gerald. ‘‘ Fell in love with her at once. 
I happened one day to go into——”’ 

Dollie rapped out a little oath—dquite a mild one—as her husband’s 
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voice died away in the distance. The two men were walking slowly, linked 
arm in arm, and only an occasional sentence or two of their conversation 
reached Dollie as they passed beneath her. 

‘‘Of course, the point is,” Gerald was saying, ‘‘that Dollie musn’t see 
anything of her. But I don’t think she’s got wind of it. I’ve made 
arrangements for putting her ‘ 

‘“‘In that empty cottage by the mill-pond,” said Dollie, viciously, to 
herself. 

“Well, Dll send you a wire when she’s coming,” was the next 
sentence Dollie heard from Captain Greville, ‘‘and you must meet her 
at Reading.’ 

‘“‘Awfully good of you, old chap,’ said Gerald. 

“Not at all,” said Greville. ‘It’s just my line.” 

‘‘ Beast !’’ said Dollie to the Virginia creeper about the window. 

‘“‘And not a word to the wife,” said Gerald. ‘‘ Don’t give the show 
away.” 

‘‘Trust me,” said Greville. 

‘‘ Brute,” said Dollie. 

Dollie found the next few days very difficult to get through. Most ot 
the time she pleaded a headache. But just before Captain Greville went 
back to town, she determined to have it out with him. And _ her 
opportunity came after breakfast when she found herself alone with him 
in the dining-room. 

‘‘ Bobbie,”’ she said, ‘‘ you ought to be my friend.” 

‘‘T am,” said Captain Greville, being a man of few words. 

‘‘ Who is this woman—this woman that Gerald is—muixed up with? ”’ 

Captain Greville stared. 

“Oh! I know,” said Dollie. ‘I heard you talking about her the 
other day—the most charming creature he ever saw—and he’s going to 
bring her down here.” 

‘‘ Eavesdropping, eh?” said Captain Greville. 

‘I couldn’t help it,” said Dollie. ‘‘ Now, tell me who she is. What is 
her name ?”’ 

Captain Greville looked stolidly at Dollie. 

‘“'You won’t say I told you?” 

Dollie shook her head. 

‘“ Winnie.” 

‘‘And her other name? ”’ 

‘T don’t know.” 

‘IT suppose they haven’t any other names—those women. And she’s 
coming—here ?”’ 

Captain Greville nodded. 

‘‘Oh, what am I to do?” cried Dollie, as she dropped her head among 
the breakfast cups. 

Captain Greville walked to the window, and then back again. 

‘‘ There’s no occasion to fret,’’ he said. ‘‘ Gerald’s all serene.”’ 
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‘‘ Men are such brutes,” said Dollie. 

Gerald Pakenham noticed during the next few days a certain coldness 
in his wife’s demeanour. But Dollie was variable; and her husband was 
accustomed to wait for a change of domestic weather. He was out all day 
with his gun, and Dollie maintained an attitude of watchful reserve. 
When the bicycle came back, with its puncture mended, she rode over to 
the mill-pond cottage on a tour of inspection. There were signs of an 
unexpected occupant. When she questioned her husband, he said it was a 
dressmaker from Reading who wanted to start a village connection. 
Which, of course, Dollie did not believe fora moment. And she was quite 
determined to run the mysterious Winnie to earth, though she had not 
decided what to do with her when she had found her. 

It was even more suspicious when Gerald one day received a telegram 
at lunch—a telegram which he read, and pushed under his plate. After 
lunch, he crushed the telegram in his hand and threw it into the fireplace. 
When he had left the room on his way to the stables, Dollie went for that 
telegram, which had escaped the fire, and, unfolding it, ascertained that 
‘‘ she ’—Winnie, of course—was coming from town that afternoon. 

‘‘ This,” said Dollie to herself, ‘‘is the last straw.”’ 

Half an hour later, the dog-cart drew up to the hall-door, and Gerald 
got in and drove away. Tears of rage were in Dollie’s eyes as she 
watched him. 

Then she thought of her bicycle. Within ten minutes she had changed 
her skirt and was speeding along the undulating road that leads to Reading. 
A sudden impulse caused her to turn aside to the mill-pond cottage. 
Muslin curtains appeared in the windows; and in the plot of ground in 
front one of the Holmdale gardeners was at work. Dollie dismounted ; and 
the gardener, looking up, came forward and touched his hat. 

‘‘Has the new tenant come yet?” she asked, leaning upon her bicycle 
and looking critically at the cottage windows. 

‘‘ Not yet, ma’am,” replied the gardener. ‘I believe she is expected 
this afternoon. The light cart has just gone into Reading for her things.” 

Dollie’s eyebrows contracted. 

‘‘Let me see; what is her name?” she asked. ‘‘ Winnie—Winnie 
something, isn’t it?” 

‘‘Smith, ma’am,” said the gardener. ‘‘ I didn’t know her other name.” 

‘“‘ Yes, that’s it,’”’ said Dollie, nodding to the man. 

‘‘ Smith, indeed !’”’ she said to herself, as she mounted her bicycle. “I 
daresay.” 

The delay at the cottage had made her late, and she rode at a great 
pace into Reading, though the turmoil of her feelings prevented her feeling 
the exertion. As she pedalled up to the station she suddenly saw her 
husband coming out. Captain Greville was with him. The apparition 
disconcerted her, and, forgetting to dismount in time, she dashed into the 
kerb and plunged headlong into a pile of luggage. 

Gerald picked her up, and Captain Greville looked to the bicycle. 
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‘‘ My dear girl, what does this mean?” asked Gerald. 

Dollie stood rubbing her elbow, and looking resentfully at the luggage 
on which she had fallen. A label caught her eye; on it was written— 
‘“Miss Smith, Mill Pond Cottage, Holmdale, Reading.” 

‘I wanted to see if she had come,” said Dollie, pointing to the label. 

‘‘ She—oh! the dressmaker ?”’ said Gerald, looking rather puzzled. 

‘‘ Dressmaker!”’ exclaimed Dollie. ‘‘ Gerald, can you look me in the 
face and tell me that this—this Winnie is a dressmaker, and nothing else ? *" 

‘‘ Winnie! ’’ said Gerald, looking from his wife to Greville, who was 
getting very red in the face. ‘‘ Why, how did you find out oa 

‘‘How could I help finding out ?”’ said Dollie, nodding her head fiercely 
at her husband. ‘Js she a dressmaker ? ” 

‘“Is she, Bobbie ?’”’ said Gerald, turning to Captain Greville. 

‘‘T should say not,” said Greville. 

‘‘ And she’s young—and pretty, I suppose,” said Dollie. 

‘‘ She’s both,” said Gerald. 

‘* And—and—you may as well confess it—you’re supporting her ?”’ 

‘‘That is my intention,” said her husband. 

‘‘ Bobbie, it’s disgraceful of you to laugh like that,’ cried Dollie, 
stamping her foot. For Captain Greville seemed inclined to treat the 
matter as a joke. ‘‘And when you wink at Gerald you look like a—a 
costermonger.”’ 

‘“‘T say, Dollie,”’ said Gerald, ‘‘ people will think there’s something up 
in aminute. You see, I didn’t expect you to turn up, and—well, in fact, I 
think if you’re not hurt 

“Hurt! Oh, no! I’mnothurt. Not in the very least. .No doubt it's 
only what every wife has to put up with. But J shan’t.” 

‘‘Tf you’re not hurt,” continued Gerald, “I should say it would be a 
good idea for you to spin along back to Holmdale. I shall there nearly as 
soon as you are.” 

Dollie looked from Gerald to Captain Greville, and back again to Gerald. 
They turned uneasy glances over their shoulders. 

‘Tam in the way—naturally,” she said. ‘‘ Captain Greville, give me 
my bicycle, please.” 

‘‘ Nothing broken, I think,” said Greville, as he wheeled the machine 
into position by the kerb. 

‘‘Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Dollie, as she mounted and rode off. 
“« Not even if it’s my heart,’’ she added to herself. 

“You didn’t give a very first-rate explanation,” said Greville, when the 
two men were left alone. 

‘‘ Whenever I try to explain anything, I make a muddle of it, and so I 
never try,” said Gerald. 

‘Ah! here’s the young lady,” said Greville, turning to meet her. 
‘‘ Lucky the wife missed her.” 

Dollie did not appear at dinner that evening. But, at about eleven, 
Gerald Pakenham came into the billiard-room, where Greville was practising 
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strokes, and remarked that his wife had announced her intention of leaving 
for town on the following day. 

Greville had just brought off a wonderful cannon, and invited Gerald's 
approval. 

“*T can’t help thinking it’s rather hard lines on her,” said Gerald, 
ignoring the cannon. 

‘“*T know very little about women,” said Greville, contemplating the lie 
of the balls, ‘‘ but I fancy you’ll find it pay in the end.” 

The two men played billiards until twelve-thirty ; and, as they parted 
for the night, Greville turned to his host and said: 

‘*Nine o’clock. I wouldn’t miss the meeting for the world.”’ 

Dollie was up early the next morning, and spent an hour or so in looking 
up the things she meant to take away with her. At half-past eight a maid 
knocked at her door and said that her husband wished particularly to see 
her as soon as possible. Dollie dressed herself with scrupulous care, and 
came down to the breakfast-room with her nose in the air. 

Gerald stood at the door. 

‘Well ?”’ said Dollie, stiffly. 

For answer, Gerald caught her round the waist and led her to the hall- 
door. 

‘‘T want to introduce you to Winnie,” he said. 

Winnie was standing restlessly in charge of a groom. 

‘< Smartest little mare I could find,” said Gerald, ‘‘and many happy 
returns of the day, dear.”’ 

Dollie stepped on to the gravel walk and put her hand on the mare’s 
neck. 

‘* And the—the dressmaker ? ”’ she said, turning to the hall-door. 

‘‘ Well, Winnie isn’t a dressmaker,” said Gerald, ‘‘and poor old Miss 
Smith isn’t—well—scarcely ‘i 

‘Hullo! Good morning. Want to jump on Winnie ?” said Captain 
Greville, from the door. 

Dollie stood with her hand on the mare’s neck and looked from her 
husband to Captain Greville. 

“It’s awfully nice of you, Gerald,” she said, ‘‘ but—but why didn’t you 
tell me before ?”’ 

Gerald Pakenham and Captain Greville wagged their heads at one 
another. 

‘“You men are awfully mean,” said Dollie. 
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‘‘ SPIRITUAL experiences” I have none, and of them | 

Andrew Lang speaks of have no personal knowledge. The word “spirits ”’ or 
the bias of the ““thorough- ‘‘ Spiritual” begs the question. That singular and, so 
going Sceptic.” far, inexplicable human experiences occur, and that they 
are universally diffused in all countries and stages of 

culture, from the Australian black fellow to modern Prime Ministers, I 
am persuaded. But to attribute these experiences to “spirits” is to adopt 
the philosophy of the black fellow aforesaid. It is certain, and not 
denied by Science, but affirmed, that we may have hallucinations of the 
senses—may see, hear, touch, or smell things, persons, sounds, and odours not 
present. To the extent of seeing, and speaking to, persons not present, my 
experience does go, but why suppose that “spirits” were concerned? I don’t; 
though I think it not impossible that a distant person’s mind or brain somehow 
affected my own by akind of wireless telegraphy. Whether or not such a process 
—the direct production of hallucination by the action of one mind on another— 
is possible, remains in doubt, though I understand that Sir William Crooke does 
not doubt it. That the process, if it exists, most frequently occurs in crises such 
as accident or death, is the opinion of the Committee of the Psychical Society 
which examined (among other materials) a set of 17,000 replies to questions. 
Some years ago, Mr. Clodd, the President of the Folk Lore Society, asked: ‘ Does 
anyone in his senses believe that, had this evidence been sifted au fond bya 
Committee of the Royal Society, or of the Folk Lore Society, such a conclusion 

would have been reached ?” 

I prefer the Royal Society! Mr. Clodd, in a later essay on the subject, made, 
and confessed to, such glaring errors of statement, that I do not care for 
‘ Bardolph’s Security,” or a committee of like-minded savants. 

Again, a German savant, Dr. Parish, criticising the Report of the Committee, 
made even more glaring errors of statement. Neither gentleman had read, with 
any approach to accuracy, the printed papers before him. The details of their 
blunders will be found in my book, “ The Making of Religion.” Mr. Clodd pre- 
ferred five thorough-going sceptics to the Committee, because the Committee was 
“biased.” As if sceptics were not biased! Mr. Clodd showed his bias, as did 
Dr. Parish, in the supercilious carelessness which led to the great, palpable 
errors in both of their criticisms. The Committee of five included at least 
three persons whose belief went little further than this: that there is a possible 
field of investigation. The ‘“thorough-going sceptic” believes that there is no 
such possible field. That is his bias, and you may reckon how much his 
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examination is worth. It is most amusing to hear the “ thorough-going sceptics” 
complain of “ bias."" Nobody has so much bias as themselves. 

Enfin, for various reasons—the uniformity and diffusion of alleged ‘“‘experiences” 
over all the world, my personal knowledge of the existence of rare and obscure 
faculties in certain persons, the evidence of highly-educated and even sceptical 
men and women of my friends, and so forth—I am convinced that a large area of 
experiences, hastily called “spiritual ,” ts open for investigation. I also think it 
probable that what are called “ hauntings,” belong to a region into which physical 
science is just beginning to penetrate. But that a “ghost,” or “wraith,” is a 
kind of attenuated, material being, ‘“‘a spirit,” is a popular and even savage 
opinion for which I see no satisfactory evidence. One more word, “wit” (as 
Samuel Wesley says) “ may easily settle these problems, wisdom, hardly.” They 
are usually discussed by persons who have made no study of the subject, 
who are exhaustively ignorant of the subject, who are strongly biased, and, con- 
sequently, are either superstitious or facetious, and always entirely in the dark. 
O.re little fact, connected with odd, not with “spiritual” experiences, is worth 
noting. Scientific characters have suggested various substances (oil of vitrol, 
clum, or very diluted sulphuric acid) which, applied to the flesh, will enable Fijians, 
Japanese, Klings, and other races, to walk unharmed through fire Not one 
scientific character has made the experiment. 


% ¥% * 


Sic Walter Besant prefers I would rather not speak about the subject of spirit 

manifestations. Itis avery serious subject —peculiarly open 
to fraud and pretensions ; connected with many mysterious 
qualities of the brain; and the cause of much doubt and misgiving. 


to remiin silent. 


* *k % 


The subject for this month’s discussion is so big that | 
C. Kennett Burrow rather shrink from it, as I might from the exploitation of a 
is ready to strange world in a paragraph, or a new religion in a tract. In 
believe. this, as in so many other matters, that indefinable something 
which we call the modern spirit (of whose manifestations we 
are surer than of its essence) has chosen to be sceptical. I say “chosen” 
advisedly ; it is, I submit, not a matter of genuine conviction, but of mental 
attitude; almost of pose. We say, in effect, because we have not seen we cannot 
believe, which is a logical absurdity as old as the world. And not to believe 
becomes, in time, lack of power to believe, as an unused arm loses its strength. 
It is possible that such a faculty is best left to decay, but ignorance is no proof 
that knowledge is unattainable. 

Concerning this very matter Sir Thomas Browne wrote: “ Those that, to con- 
fute their incredulity, desire to see apparations, shall, questionless, never behold 
any, nor have the power to be so much as witches. The devil hath made them 
already in a heresy as capital as witchcraft ; and to appear to them were but to 
convert them.” Now, although I am not prepared to go so far as the author of the 
Religio Medici, who, further, says that such people are ‘‘a sort, not of infidels, but 
atheists,” yet it is pretty certain that they who go about to seek the appearances 
of spirits shall never find them. Incredulity is a fatal atmosphere, and conviction 
comes not of scorn. The attitude of the learner—the open mind, the simple 
spirit—are necessary ; even an apparition may choose his company, and would be 
as out of place at a City banquet as a copy of Theocritus in the hands of a 
coster. 

I speak as one ready to believe. My position is agnostic in the main; | 
neither affirm nor deny. I have, personally, been subject to no ‘courteous 
revelations of spirits’’; nor have my ears been assailed at midnight by fairy music; 
nor have I seen any diaphanous apparitions peering at me through the mystery 
of twilight. But this, even to myself, proves nothing, for I have friends who have 
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both seen and heard, and their testimony is quite as convincing as my lack of it. 
The matter cannot be dismissed as purely a thing of imagination, for the most 
imaginative people are not the most subject to visitations; they have their appari- 
tions, certainly, but not of this kind. Indeed, there is, at the back of nearly every 
man’s head, a sneaking conviction that he may be moving in a world peopled not only 
by children of flesh, and that some chance condition, some curious coalition of 
essences, may make him conscious of some other strange inhabitant. The “Oh, 
pooh!” of impatient disbelief means nothing, or, if anything, it indicates the 
beginning of that unpleasant chilliness of spine which the average man has not the 
courage to cultivate. 

Great towns are killing superstition, or what we are pleased to call super- 
stition, for the production of dangerous and less beautiful matters. But there 
are still places where the old beliefs flourish, beyond the reach of the Society for 
Psychical Research. In some parts of the West of England and particularly in the 
South and West of Ireland, these things are still part of the people’s life. They 
believe, and who shall go about to rob them aria belief? They still hear 

. . . from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 

Stay! Memory pricks! Once, in the South of Ireland, I saw the wheel-marks 
of the chariot of the headless coachman; right up the drive they came, past the 
house, and up a sheltering mountain which no mortal wheels could ever traverse. 
No, the remembrance does not make me smile, the more particularly as the pre- 
dicted catastrophe befell the family. I believed then, and, on my honour, I see no 
reason for disbelieving now. 

* e * 


I have never had any reason to believe that I had been in 
H. D. Lowry communication with spirits, or, at least, no reason that remains of 
gives weight to-day. Once, however, they were always felt to be round 
an instance, = about me. I went, as a very small boy, to a day-school held in 
two huge rooms over the stables of a house that was otherwise unoccupied. 
The whole place was haunted, but the stables and the harness rooms were the 
worst, because they were dark, and you had to go through them to get up the 
wide, dark staircase to the school-room. It was here I performed an act of bravery I 
have never been able to admire sufficiently. Somehow or other the key was missing 
one morning, and could not be found. It was necessary to get into the ruined 
garden at the back of the house. A tiny window in the empty conservatory was 
opened, and then someone had to go in and traverse the haunted stables and 
open the door. I was the only pupil small enough to get through that window. 
I stipulated that several people should go round to be at the door as soon as | 
should have opened it, and then crept through the window, opened the glass- 
panelled door which led into the stable part of the place (which must have been 
curiously constructed, I now reflect) and made a dash for the door. Nothing 
happened. I saw nothing, and I heard nothing. The door opened easily enough, 
and I let in my comrades to the ordinary routine of school; but the act was 
really heroic, and helped to deepen my belief in ghosts. Remember, | lived 
among a people who, to this day, are careful to open the window whenever a 
dying man is seen to be near the end, so that his escaping spirit may go without 
let or hindrance. They are capable of things even more fantastic than that: I 
have known a servant-maid, who had been a most distinguished scholar at the 
board-school, lock herself into her kitchen at mid-day because the jolliest boy in 
world lay ill upstairs, and she had seen in the faces of his people, after the 
doctor came for the second time, that they were afraid he could hardly live out 
the afternoon. So that everything tended to make one believe in the super- 
natural as an everyday affair. Yet I never had reason to believe, and, without 
that, I could not believe. Nowadays, I am afraid, the case is hopeless. If 1 
were to meet in the Strand a person in the exact image of a friend of mine who 
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-died long ago, and if he were to talk to me of a thing which could not conceivably 

have been known to any but us two, and then were to vanish into space 
suddenly, I should certainly be startled and impressed. But I happen to have 
been born in an incredulous age, and the ultimate conviction in my mind 
would be that eyes and ears had deceived me, and that | -had merely imagined 
all that had surprised me. That seems to me to be the attitude natural to 
almost all men, nowadays. They cannot believe without proof, and, if proof be 
given to them, they immediately doubt their own judgment. It would be beyond 
the power of all the ghosts in the world to make a serious impression on a man 
who had once witnessed a good performance at the Egyptian Hall, for ghosts 
could do nothing that is not done there by admittedly natural methods. But if 
I had seen one ghost I know of—a middle-aged woman, where no human being 
could possibly be, groping about in twilight, her hair parted in the middle and 
the skin of the scalp showing there with an intense whiteness that was, some- 
how, not natural—I think I should have believed as fervently as did the person 
who saw it and told me of it. 


& * * 


Of the making of spirits by the irresponsible raconteur there 
S. L. Bensusan has is no end, but the wise man will keep his credulity tightly reined. 
been disappointed. In these days, when manifestations are universal, I see no reason 
why spirits should not attract as much attention as possible, for, 
if they have any original communications to make, they may be assured of an 
attentive hearing at least. My own experience is very limited. Last autumn, ina 
village some sixty miles from town, 1 heard of a remarkable gentleman of the 
unearthly order. He was given to frequenting a dark lane lying between my 
place and the village; in appearance he was black and vague, of language un- 
certain, of intention unknown. I made it my business to go through the lane on 
several occasions late in the evening ; the ghost walked not. I then spoke to the 
bailiff about the mysterfous spirit. He had heard of it from the carter on the 
Home Farm, who had seen it and been “terrible skeer'd” in consequence. I 
cross-examined the carter. He confessed he had not seen the ghost, but had been 
warned by the oldest inhabitant, who “ see’d it wi’ ‘is very eyes.” Forthwith I 
sought the oldest inhabitant, only to learn that the real authority was the carrier 
whose business took him through the lane three nights inthe week. The carrier 
was recruiting in the ‘“‘ Wheatsheaf”’ when I found him, and, being a thirsty soul 
and friendly, volunteered to tell me all he knew if 1 would afford him the means 
to drink my health. I did not refuse, though, to all outward seeming, the genial 
man had been busy toasting the entire neighbourhood before I arrived. The 
oldest inhabitant had spoken truly; the carrier had seen the ghost. ‘ Nigh on 
a score o’ times at least, I’ve see’d it,” he remarked. Closely questioned, and 
with his tongue loosened by more ale, carrier confessed that he had seen things 
more wonderful than ghosts, rats and snakes and curious beetles of unclassified 
orders among the number. In other words his perennial thirst had given him two 
touches of the interesting complaint associated with dipsomania. Moreover, the 
worthy fellow’s account of the ghost, repeated several times, varied on each occasion 
in points of fact; first he told the story with some approach to horror; finally 
he asserted that he would not go an inch out of his blanked way for any double 
blanked ghost in the adjectived county. He added that if I wanted to quarrel, 
he would speedily show how little he feared me, though he was a poor man witha 
family to keep. Then he became very friendly indeed, and suggested we should go 
together and beard the ghost in his lane. “I'll show ’e ’ow I'll deal wi’ un,” he 
said. I pleaded a previous engagement, and left the man who saw ghosts to his 
ale-stained reflections. I am inclined to think that a dispassionate analysis of 
spirit manifestations leads to disappointment. 
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Angie: In any slight contribution that I can make to this subject | am 
credits confident that I shall displease both the case-hardened sceptic 
and condemns, and the earnest believer in spirit manifestations. You see, when 

you have done listening to the arguments advanced on both sides, 
and the evidence, or otherwise, adduced in support of opposite theories, you 
realise that it is, after all,an entirely personal matter, not one upon which we can 
generalise. It may be doubted if there is any advantage in generalising about 
anything, but we can let that pass. The Christian has no argument to advance 
for his belief, nor the atheist for his disbelief. Theories are worked up to fit in 
with idiosyncrasies, but the theories are worth practically nothing. Either thetruth, 
as (for example) the Christian conceives it, is “ borne in upon him,” or it is not, and 
who ts right we shall find out when you and I have “ passed over.” At least, | hope so. 
So with spirit manifestations. Those who have told me of personal experiences 
of this sort—which I should no more venture to describe as hallucinations than | 
should describe a sober man as a drunkard because he told me of something which 
was new to me—have been quite as “ hard-headed ” and in every way as well 
worthy of credence as those who have smiled significantly and uttered the highly 
intelligent “‘bosh!” I have had no spiritist experience quite to myself and, to 
tell the candid truth, I don’t want one. I don’t think my nerves would stand it. | 
have attended one séance, and, in vulgar parlance, I must say that it exceeded my 
anticipations, I went as a sceptic and I felt no less sceptical when I came away, 
but the scepticism was not quite of the same order. 

We saw faces, we heard voices speaking in many tongues, ancient Greek, 
modern Dutch, and so forth, and much mysterious phenomena in that little back 
parlour in Peckham, and yet, | was disappointed. 1 had hoped better things of 
the spirit world. 

In regard to the spiritist, who describes his séances and his all-round hunt after 
materialised spirits as a religion, I can only say that it is quite the worst religion 
I know. These spirits are nothing, do nothing, know nothing; their prattle is 
infantile; they glare at one inanely; they are without “heart” and “ conscience.” 
If there be anything in it outside the realms of science, it is something beneath 
the notice of man, something silly, and, perhaps, mischievous, or, shall we say, 
devilish. 

During the last five or six years I have had much tangible and credible 
witness first-hand, apart from the regular séance, and I have taken part in a séance 
where the actors were above suspicion, in a room entirely without paraphernalia, 
and with results outside the scope of the cleverest legerdemain and ventriloquism. 
On the other hand I have no reverence for it at all. The point of view which I take 
is one that makes me feel that I must seem quite mediaeval in thought, as | 
express it—that the “manifestations’’ which take place at the most genuine of 
these s¢ances do not edify, for they seem to me to proceed from that which ts 
neither good nor intelligent. The Witch of Endor apparently knew something 
about it. Dives, in the parable, did not revisit the earth, and if these are 
materialised spirits which appear by the power lent them by the stricken medium, 
they are lower in the moral and intellectual Hades than Dives. Call the mani- 
festations witchery, folly, or something which appertains to the supposed in- 
carnation of evil, whom we have so long described as the devil, or what you will, 
it appears to me, from all I have heard and seen, as being a thing too unclean to 
touch or handle. 
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This she addressed to ‘‘ Herbert Grant, Esq., 13b Harewood Square, 
London, W.” 

Then she drew a fresh sheet on to the blotting-pad, took off the bangle 
that had hindered her right hand, dipped her pen in the lidless, lodging- 
house ink-pot and—let it dry again. 

Her eyes had wandered to the streaming window panes, and across the 
stretch of sea that was so symbolical of her own moral state—if she had 
thought of it—so grey and dreary, and so desperately restless. The cheap 
glass of the panes made sickening lurches in the Esplanade—sudden 
undulations that mocked at mere gravitation and broke up her thoughts. 
Her eyes came back to the room with a sigh that had boundless weariness 
in it. , 
She addressed an empty envelope : 

‘‘ Douglas Trevors, Esq., 
‘“‘212 Jermyn Street, 
‘*London, S.W.”’ 
And finally, after another long pause, slanted the sheet of paper and began: 

‘‘T was sorry last night that I had sent you that letter. The writing of 
it was a selfish comfort to me, of course, but the reading of it will, perhaps, 
have made you sorry about me, when, after all, there is nothing to pity 
excepting my lamentable want of resource. At my age” (she was twenty- 
eight) ‘‘one ought to be able to entertain oneself—or else hold one’s peace! 
It’s only that I’ve fallen into a silly habit of laziness here. Scold me for it 
in your next. It will serve me right and do me good. 

‘Perhaps I shall have someone to stay with me for a few days. Not 
that I require anyone in the least—my stupid old heart has been better again 
since yesterday—but just as a luxury.” 

She read this through carefully before going on. 

‘‘T wonder if you went to the Havertons’ last night? If you did, tell 
me whom you talked to, and whom you took down to supper, and how long 
you stayed, and everything else. Remember that we women live on detail ; 
it accounts for so much of our tiresomeness. Most of us are tiresome in one 
way or another. I often think No; I won’t write any more to-day. 
Everything wants to slip into the minor, and this was only to be an apology 
for selfishness. Perhaps I’ll be in the major to-morrow—weather 
permitting. If 1’m not, I'll let myself write you a long, long letter, and 
forbid myself to send it off. Good-bye. Remember more details. 

‘¢ My hand in yours. 





‘“M. G.” 

When this was revised once more, and sealed, she got up and, as usual, 
walked automatically to the window. Torrents of rain. She knew the 
hopelessness of waiting. And if she could battle her way to the Post 
Office to post those letters herself, twenty minutes would be disposed of. 
She could bring back a fresh batch of old novels at the same time. 

She went, and came back breathless with the struggle, and quite wet 
(she had never in her life possessed a mackintosh). But the necessary 
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change of clothes helped still further to pass the time. She lingered over 
it, and over the rebuilding of her wind-blown hair. Absurdly slender she 
looked, bereft of the deceptive billowings of her gown—slender, not with 
the British angularity that feeds French humour, but with extreme delicacy 
of structure. Her skin, too, was of that equal vellum-colour which often 
goes with unequal health, and there was a once of faint violet underneath 
her melancholy eyes. 

But strength of character showed too, chicly in the line of chin and 
jaw—very individual with her. Her mouth only changed from a rather 
bitter sadness to beauty when she smiled, which was not now. 

Luncheon—the usual chop—found her seated in front of the fire, in the 
least uncomfortable of the two green rep armchairs, reading improvidently 
fast in Volume I. Volume II. and a custard pudding followed 
simultaneously. 

She was at the window again—that refuge of the unemployed—and was 
watching the sea gulls and the occasional boy who broke the straight line of 
sea and sky, when a carriage appeared in the road—a fly crawling 
discouraged but purposeful through the elements. 

It stopped at the door ! 

Another lodger for Mrs. Beavor, since there was a portmanteau on 
the box. 

The balcony only allowed her a second’s sight of the man who got out. 

It was enough, apparently, to change her whole being. 

When the sitting-room door opened and the man entered, she started at 
him in helpless emotion. 

** Douglas !”’ | 

They held hands for a moment—nothing more. This was the form and 
limit of their greeting, now as always, according to her laws. 

‘‘T got your letter this morning; I had to come.”’ 

‘“* Douglas ! ”’ 

‘‘ Was I wrong ?”’ 

‘IT hadn’t dreamed of this.” Her voice, like his, was forced to 
steadiness, but her eyes—indescribable. 

‘‘T came away on the impulse,” he went on. ‘I can go back at a word 
from you. If you want it to be now—at once—I stopped here before going 
to the Hotel, purposely.” 

‘* Shut the door. Let me think.” 

He knew her thoughts as he knew his own. They spoke long, she 
leaning against the table, her hands to her face, he standing before her, 
almost as pale as she was. 

And the upshot of their troubled talk was a wire to Herbert Grant: 
‘‘ Douglas has come to stay till Sunday; won’t you come to-morrow 
instead of then?” 

Trevors sent it off at once, on his way to the Hotel. 


There was a curious embarrassment quite new to both in the first few 
minutes after his return from the Hotel. 3D 
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She tried to disperse it with talk of trivialities—the sea, her novel, his 
journey down. She plied him, too, with questions about mutual friends 
and interests in town, and he answered amusingly, often with little allusions 
and half-sentences that showed how much thought and time they must 
have had in common. But they soon lapsed into the old strain. 

Two years it had lasted now, this desperate clinging to the spar of mere 
friendship in the sea of love. And it was lasting still, they told themselves 
after each meeting. The effect of telling a child that it is good when it is 
getting naughty is sometimes happy. 

If the man had understood the woman less than wonderfully well they 
would have been parted long since. He would have made a mistake, and 
she would never have forgiven it. But he had understood, and _ his 
standards had risen, unconsciously to hers. 

Only there were moments—he was but human if she seemed a little 
more—and those moments did not grow less as he grew to know more of 
her life, and of Herbert Grant. 

But it was only three days ago that those ugly doubts that had often 
been forced upon him—doubts concerning her husband’s moeurs—had become 
an uglier certainty, and the details were haunting him obstinately. It was 
a sort of nightmare to him, filling him with a sickening revulsion and a 
bitter, impotent rage. 

That she, the wife, should be the last, apparently, to suspect, was a 
source of marvel to Trevors. But he attributed her ignorance—and 
rightly—to the quality of her mind more even than to her mode of life— 
it was almost an invalid life now—and thanked Heaven that things should 
be as they were in this respect. They were bad enough in others. 

She noted the restlessness in his manner to-day. It was unlike him. 
As a rule, there was a sort of giant repose in his big body and in his 
extraordinary face. ‘‘ He’s no beauty,” a clever woman once said of him, 
‘but he could boast of possessing the most attractive ugliness in London— 
if he weren’t the one man who never boasts of anything.” 

And she was getting restless, too, as the afternoon turned into evening, 
and no reply came to her telegram. 

At last, there was a knock at the door. 

Only Mrs. Beavor, to lay the cloth. 

He was startled to find how late it was—half-past seven. 

When they were alone again, she turned to him with a laugh. 

‘It’s a fearful meal,’ she said; ‘‘a sort of mongrel breakfast. But it 
may give you an appetite. Will you share it?” 

‘©Of course I will.’’ He knew that, under no circumstances, would she 
consent to be taken elsewhcre to a dinner with him. He had not forgotten 
_a certain occasion on which he had tried to give her a little enamelled box 
that she had admired cn passant, and she had made him understand then, 
across her charming thanks, that she wished him never to give her 
anything. She had spoken of it once again, later. It was a fad, perhaps, 
and had its inconveniences, but he respected it. 
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At half-past eight, when all chance of a telegram was over for that day, 
he left her. She went early and troubled to bed. Was her husband angry? 
Was he away from home? What was the reason for his silence ? 

Trevors put his own construction on the circumstance. He walked the 
shore till twelve that night, fighting a temptation. 


IT. 


He came back at ten next morning, as arranged. Yes, she had hada 
wire, quite early—soon after eight. She handed it to him. 

‘“‘Can’t leave till Saturday. Sorry.” 

‘‘No word of explanation as to the delay in answering. No word of 
Trevors. 

‘He'll just miss you,” she said, watching him with troubled eyes as 
he read. 

‘‘T have to go early on Saturday,” he said. ‘‘I must be in town by 
eleven—worse luck.” 

‘It’s rather an odd answer to my wire, isn’t it?” 

A slight pause. 

‘“You have done your part.” 

‘Perhaps I'll get a letter.” 

And so they left it. | 

The sun came out later on, and helped the penitent wind to dry the 
roads. So they strayed away’beyond the hateful esplanade to the rocks 
that jut effectively into the sea on the western side, and there found a 
sheltered spot where they could sit and talk undistractedly, whilst the 
sea-birds circled and swooped overhead in melancholy distrust of those 
two blotches of blue serge below. 

That day, Thursday, passed in a sort of fearful happiness for her. 
Alone the joy of having someone to speak to! And he had given hardly a 
sign as yet of what was in his mind, unless it were that he was even quieter 
than usual. 

The storm broke suddenly. 

It was on the evening of Friday. 

In the morning they had been on the rocks again. She had caught his 
mood, and they had kept long, intimate silences. 

In the afternoon she had been too tired to go out any more. He blamed 
himself fiercely for having over-taxed her strength, and stayed indoors with 
her, making her as comfortable as the horse-hair sofa would permit, and 
reading to her whilst she worked. 

At half-past four Mrs. Beavor brought tn the tea, glanced at the fire to 
see if it were going well, saw that it was not, and went out satisfied. 

Trevors poured out the tea, mixing it witha grave carefulness. They 
only spoke in short sentences and with long pauses. They seemed afraid 
of their own voices to-day, and of each other’s. 

The air was charged with some intangible danger. 

Deep shadows were already gathered in the room, when she said 
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suddenly: ‘‘ Ring for the lamp, will you, Douglas? I can’t see.” She 
dropped her work in her lap with heavy arms. He rang, and the landlady 
brought in the globe of glare and smell. " 

‘‘Put it behind me, on that sideboard,” she said to him. ‘‘ What a lot 
of work I give you.” Her smile, this afternoon, had a way of leaving 
before she had quite done with it. 

He obeyed, and then brought his chair to her side. 

‘‘ What mysterious thing are you making?” he spoke with a sudden 
effort at recovering a lighter tone—at lifting the atmosphere. She seconded 
his effort at once. 

‘‘A beautiful waistcoat. Herbert ordered it for a Christmas present.” 

‘‘ Make me one, too. It’s my Christmas as well, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘“‘T believe so. Shall I, really?” 

‘* Really, please.” 

It was a blessed relief, this talk about waistcoats ! 

‘‘ Very well. Choose your colours. Brown or red? or—what other 
colours are there? Let’s think.” 

She looked up at him, unguardedly. All the afternoon they had been 
avoiding that meeting of the eyes. 

‘“What? What other—Mary!” 

His look held hers fixedly. He gathered the wool- ark into his hands 
and took it from her. He had become horribly pale. ‘‘ Mary, this can’t 
goon. I want you to listen tome. I have something to ask you. Don’t 
be frightened.”” Her cold hands were trembling. ‘‘It is to be just as you 
will—always, you know that. But—my God; this is unendurable! ” 

He shot up from his chair and began pacing the room like a caged 
animal. 

‘Oh, what is 1t—what is it ?”’ 

She started forward and sat panic-stricken, her hands clasped on her 
knees. 

He came back and took them in his, and held them firmly. The same 
tension was In her voice. 

‘‘It is this. That there must be an end to this play-acting of ours, 
because we can no longer bear it. I want of you that you should make a 
stand, that you should end these miseries which are killing you and profiting 
no one. I want you to snap the line of your life—so—and begin a new one 
—with me, Mary, with me! ”’ 

‘Stop! for God’s sake. Are we going mad?’ She put her hands to 
her ears and looked about her as if she were set upon by invisible terrors. 

‘‘ Listen, you shall listen. I am not going to plead like a lover, though 
I am that—yes—yes. But look. See. I only hold your hands. You are 
the wife of a man who pretends to trust me. I won't forget it until you 
give me the right. But tell me this—I know it—but tell me with your own 
lips: Are you happy in your present life? Say yes or no.” 

‘‘Take care! Do you want me to describe myself? I can do it; but 
at the end of it we say good-bye. You've pitied me enough.” 
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A faint red was in her cheeks now. Her teeth were chattering. 

‘You have answered my question,” he said, coming to her side on the 
sofa and speaking very slowly. ‘‘And now I ask you this: Whom do you 
benefit by all your suffering? Tell me. Let us speak the simple truth, 
simply, for this once.” | 

‘I benefit all those who are trusting me,” she said, looking straight 
before her, rigidly. 

‘* You are benefiting society, nothing more. Your husband—at what do 
you estimate his love for you? ” 

She laughed. ‘‘ Pass that!” 

‘“‘T will pass nothing. You know that your power to hurt him vitally ts 
gone. You can only hurt his pride and his self-love. Your brother in 
America—will he thank you enough, do you think, for the sacrifice of your 
life? And he is the only one left, you have said, of your own people. If 
you had any other closer tie , 

The look in her eyes checked him fora moment. _He had touched the 
place nearest her tears, for her senseless heart still mourned her childless- 
ness, though her mind had long ago epprexce it. 

He went on in a gentler voice : 

‘Mary, you suffer, and your suffering torments me unce«singly. Do 
you ever think of my suffering? Does it ever torment you? I am speaking 
of myself because you won’t listen when I speak of you. Yousaid just now 
that I had pitied you enough. Have you pitied meenough ? Think.”’ 

She answered slowly, her voice sounding hoarse and heavy. 

‘There is this one supreme difference between us—you are free; I am 
tied. You injure nobody—even superficially—by trying to get at happiness. 
I do.” 

‘‘ And by relinquishing happiness you only hurt me—to death. That's 
true.”’ 

She gave a dry sob. 

‘© Oh, don’t, don't.”” And then with a sudden change, ‘‘ How can 1? 
What can ever give me the right? If my husband had done anything to 
forfeit my respect—wait ! ’’—(he had made a quick movement)—“‘ I know 
what you are going to say: that it is enough if he has forfeited my love. 
But it is not. He can’t help being—as he is; he can’t help not caring for 
me; that’s probably my fault. But the things which he can help, he has 
helped. He has kept faith with me. And I must keep faith with him.” 

She did not catch what he was saying to himself. She only saw that 
his face was set like a stone image, and she added, with a note of infinite 
pathos, ‘‘ Oh, Douglas ! after this, can we ever be as we were before ? ” 

He held her by the wrists. ‘‘ No, because you will come. I know it. 
When you have lain all night and thought of it—of the freedom and the 
bliss of it——"’ 

Rat-a-tat. 

The door opened. Mrs. Beavor came in, a shade of independence in 
her manner, and handed a telegram to Mrs. Grant. 
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“Thanks.” She read it through. 

‘‘ There’s no answer.” 

He marvelled at her quick control. 

It was mere instinct with her. 

She waited till Mrs. Beavor had closed the door behind her. Then: 

‘“‘ It’s from Herbert,’’ she whispered, putting the paper into his hands. 

He read: ‘‘ Coming to-night till Saturday evening. Plans altered.” 

‘* My Heaven, its awful! ” 

‘“‘ I’ve got to see him—after this— Douglas! ” 

“It’s awful.” 

‘He doesn’t say what time. He may be on his way. Yes, see. He 
wires from Victoria. How can I look him in the face, unless ”» She 
got up, moved away, and fronted him, standing straight ; “unless I tell you 
now, once and for always, that I will stand by him.” 

He answered like a fate. ‘‘ In the end you will come.” 

‘TI say, never.” 

“‘ I say, wait !” 

There was a long, tense silence. 

He ended it at last. 

“I am going to leave you now. I will not see your husband. I shall 
go up to town to-night, instead of to-morrow.” Her lips got slowly paler. 
‘* He leaves on Saturday evening. Listen. On that night, you shall give 
me your answer. I shall come here after he has left. Your answer then 
shall be final. Weigh it well. If it is ‘no,’ perhaps we had better not see 
each other again. If it is ‘ yes ’—oh, my dear!” 

She made a movement towards his outstretched hands, but checked 
herself. He saw her face as she turned away. 

‘‘ Say that I may come for my answer, on Saturday night, at ten.” 

‘“‘T have given my answer.” 

‘*T have not taken it—yet. You can but repeat it, if it is still the same. 
Good-bye.” 

*‘ Good-bye, Douglas.”” They still held hands till she tore hers from his 
grip. ‘‘ Oh, go quickly !” 

‘* Good-bye.”’ 

‘* Good-bye.” 





ITT. 


Herbert Grant arrived by the 7.10. He crossed Trevors in Station 
Road, but neither saw the other. 

Mrs. Beavor had just finished laying the cold supper, when his wheels 
stopped outside. . 

He walked into the room, elated with his customary triumph over the 
driver, and his wife came towards him from the fire-place, and held up 
her loveless face for the usual loveless salute. To-night, it gave her a 
spasm of physical sickness. 

‘‘ Well, here I am,” he began. 
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‘Are you all-right ?”’ her voice sounded faint in her own ears. 

‘“‘ Pretty fit. And you’re getting on, I see.’’ (She looked horribly ill 
in her black tea-gown). ‘‘Soon be coming home.” 

‘“‘Did you have a good journey ?” 

‘“No. Tedious. Is dinner ready ?” 

“Supper, yes.”” He madea grimace. ‘I would have ordered a dinner 
if I had known in time. Shall we dine at an hotel?” 

‘‘And pay through the nose for indifferent food. No, thanks. Where's 
Trevors ?” 

“Gone!” He looked at her in quick surprise. ‘‘ He went this 
morning. He had an appointment in town so early to-morrow.” 

‘Well, I can bear it. Sorry to miss him, but I couldn’t come 
sooner.” 

“Why didn’t you answer my wire till Thursday? We waited for it 
all the afternoon.” 

He walked to the fire-place and back, unbuttoning his overcoat. 

‘“When did you send it off?” 

‘Wednesday, at about four.” 

‘‘Ah, yes. I got it late. I was out.” 

“Out? To dinner?” 

‘““Yes. Had to see Baker in the afternoon, and we dined together at 
the Club. Beastly dull evening. Business talk. I didn’t get home till 
ten. Well, I'll get ready for this banquet.” 

‘‘That’s my room.” She motioned with her head; and when he had 
gone through the flimsy, folding doors, she wiped her left cheek frenziedly 
with her handkerchief. Then, with a rush of contrition, she said to 
herself :— 

‘Oh, no, no. I’m going to give him every chance. I'll be fair to 
him. I will, I will.’ 

‘‘He came in again with that air of cheerful expectancy which we 
assume in a new place, and they sat down to the table. 

He was not an ugly man. The warm red of his skin did not go well 
with the cold red of his beard, and his neck over-lapped his collar with 
an unpleasant generosity of flesh, but he was not an ugly man for all 
that. As little as six years ago he had been called handsome by such as 
are susceptible to the slightly brutal in man, and the probability of past 
good looks still hovered about his rather well-shaped brow and nose, and in 
his greedy, blue eyes—which went with neither red, by the way. His hands 
were his weak point ; the skin was very red and shiny—he had touches ot 
eczema now and then—and they were large even for his large body. 

He ate with dissatisfied voracity, not noticing the long, painful look 
which she fixed upon him continually. She had waves of desire to cry 
out, to tell him that she loathed him, and to sit there and watch what 
he would do. But that, as she told herself, was mere hysteria, and the 
determination to give him every chance of averting his unknown danger 
kept uppermost. 
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She listened and answered with difficult interest as he talked between 
his mouthfuls—talked of the repairs of the scullery at home; of her 
expenses here; of a cheap, new wine he meant to try- 

After supper, he came over to the hearth and took the chair that 
Trevors had occupied in the afternoon, when he had read out to her. 
He reached for his overcoat, dived into the pocket for his cigar-case, and 
lit a large cigar. 

“It’s lucky,” he remarked, ‘“‘that one can carry about this form of 
consolation for bad eating.” 

“Yes, it is—very lucky.” She wondered whether he would detect the 
forced pleasantness in her voice. - To her it seemed flagrant. But she saw 
a chance of carrying out her good resolutions ready to her hand. She got 
up for her work-basket. ‘‘ Can’t you sit still ?”’ he said. 

“I'm going to mend your coat.” The lining was torn under the arm. 

“Not now. I want to smoke this out of doors. Are you coming?” 

‘I daren’t. Do wait and talk a little longer. I go to bed very 
early.” 

“IT can wait five minutes.” 

“It won’t take me longer to mend this for you. She took the coat 
on her knees, facing him sociably. He reached over for a paper that lay 
on one of the chairs, and opened it, yawning—a monster yawn that ended 
with a click in his throat. 

She began her mending. As she turned the sleeve inside out, something 
fell from the breast-pocket. She picked it up. The reserve half of two 
theatre tickets. 

‘* Hullo,” she said, looking at them ; ‘‘did you go to the play ?” 

‘“What are you doing there?”’ He leant forward, snatched them out 
of her*hand, and tossed them into the fire—all with such extraordinary 
violence that it frightened her. The printing on the tickets reappeared to 
her mind’s eye :—‘‘ Empire Theatre. April 25th.”” Why should he 
Oh, the 25th. That was the Wednesday evening which he said he had 
spent with Baker. 

A group of sickening ideas came to her. 

He was reading again, his face hidden by the paper. 

The silence lasted two or three minutes. 

Then she spoke very slowly :— 

‘‘ Herbert, you said you dined with Baker on Wednesday night. Those 
tickets were for Wednesday.” 

‘“Well?”’ he paused, without lowering his paper. ‘‘ We looked in at 
the ‘Empire’ afterwards. Any objection?” 

‘You said you got home at ten.” 

‘“‘May have been eleven. Damn it! Am I to be catechized like a 
schoolboy? That’s enough of it.” 

Her eyes blazed suddenly, like two lighted coals, but she still spoke 
quietly :— 

“No. That is not enough of it. Are you telling me the truth?” 
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‘“‘Look here, you had better leave this alone ’’—his eyes had changed, 
too; he looked like an animal. ‘I’m not too patient, you know.”’ 

‘“‘But I am, or perhaps have been,” she answered. ‘‘ Why did vou 
mind my seeing those tickets? You went with someone else—not Baker. 
Who was it ?”’ 

For answer, he tore the coat out of her hands, picked up his hat, and 
strode out of the room. 

She sat as he had left her, quivering with gusts of rage and revulsion. 

A window had been opened in her mind—opened a little way—but she 
saw through it a procession of small, past events which had left her 
undoubting as they came, and which suddenly—Oh, this shivering ! 

So she was about to have destroyed her one chance of happiness out ot 
respect for this man’s honour. 

Respect! Honour! 

She got up, looking haggard in the strong lamp-light, and drew up the 
venetian blind. The sea was breathing heavily in its restless sleep, and the 
sky was watching over it with its millions of star-eyes. 

She looked up at them and said: 

‘Tell Douglas I’m coming.” 


IV. 


That was a white night for Mary Grant. 

At half-past ten she had heard her husband come in and go _ upstairs to 
the room above hers, which she had instructed Mrs. Beavor to show him 
on his return with the message, that Mrs. Grant had gone to bed very tired 
and did not want to be disturbed. 

After that she heard all the hours hammered out by the odious gilt clock 
in the sitting-room, until she fell into a half-sleep at dawn. 

It was nine o’clock before she roused herself sufficiently to ring. 

Mrs. Beavor brought in the inadequate hot water. 

“Tt do seem a pity Mr. Grant ’aving ’ad to go off so early,” she 
remarked, ‘‘ and such a lovely mornin’ as it is, too.” 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ said Mrs. Grant at once (it was her second display of presence 
of mind), ‘‘ he had to get back to town early.” 

So he was gone. Was that mere anger, or was it an avoidance of 
further questioning? She could only guess. And, after all, what did it 
matter now? He could go his own way. She would go hers ; and perhaps 
it was as well that they should have parted like that—shipwrecked in 
storm rather than in a quiet sea. 

The mere possibility of a reconciliation never entered her thoughts. 
He had not kept faith with her. To her mina that closed the book. 

Her impulse was to send word to Trevors, telling him what had 
happened. But she knew that even a wire would probably miss him now, 
since he was Ieaving his chambers early. 

In the afternoon the fever in her brain made her write a letter to him, 
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addressed to the hotel here, and saying that if he reached Little Shangton 
before evening her answer would be ready for him. 

She dressed to take this herself, pinning on a thick veil that the people 
in the streets might not see her face. 

And when she reached the hotel she could not for her life deliver the 
letter. It seemed to radiate her whole story. The proprietor had come 
forward into the hall where she stood in sudden quicksands, and she 
stammered : | 

‘Oh, did Mr. Trevors—Mr. Douglas Trevors—remember to say that— 
that he wanted the same room again for to-night ?”’ 

‘“‘ Mr. Trevors arrived about an hour ago, Madam, and has gone out 
riding—to Marshfields, I believe. He has engaged No. 41, a smaller room, 
but fronting the sea, Madam. Did you wish ae 

‘‘ Oh, that’s all right then. No, thanks. I needn’t trouble you. Good 
afternoon.”’ 

And she hurried away, tore back to the lodgings, went straight to the 
fireplace, and burned the letter. She wondered how she could have 
written it. 

So he had come already, and had ridden out to Marshfields to avoid the 
possibility of a meeting with her husband, of course. 

He would stay there till evening, till it was time . . . . Heavens, that 
the anticipation of happiness could be such torture! 

When supper came, she tried to eat, but found it a physical impossi- 
bility. She sat quietly at the table for a while—minutes or hours, she 
could not have said which—and then she rang to have it cleared. 

She lured Mrs. Beavor into conversation, or rather into those trite 
observations on the obvious which substitutes conversation among Beavors. 
But it became suddenly unbearable. She went into her room and began 
to dress, obeying that imperishable instinct for adornment which 
accompanies love in every woman who Is not lost to romance. 

She did her hair as carefully as she had done it on her wedding day— 
seven years ago—and put ona tea-gown of moon-coloured silk with little 
shiny beads on it, because he had admired that one evening, in London. 
Back in the sitting-room the ugliness of everything jarred unspeakably on 
her spirit. The glaring lamp-light left nothing unconfessed. She quickly 
cut out some paper, fashioned it into a lamp shade with needle and thread, 
and put it over the glass globe. This she did in breathless haste, and then 
saw that it was only half-past nine. 

She told herself that this day of waiting, after the night of suffering, had 
been the most difficult of her life. And then suddenly she seemed to lose 
her grasp of things, and to stand in hopeless doubt and bewilderment. 
Should she run away from this place of ruin! Had she judged her 
husband wrongfully? No. Instinct was stronger even than evidence in 
her new horror of him. She must abide by what that instinct had 
prompted. 

The clock struck ten. 
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She sat down by the fire and closed her eyes. 

She must make herself keep still now—or die of it. 

Her ears were strained to pain for the sound of his steps on the pave- 
ment. She would know them at once. 

A quarter-past ten. 

What if he did not come? Supposing he thought it better . . . . ‘Oh, 
come quickly; I can’t bear this any longer,” she said. And when the 
clock struck the half-hour and he was still not come, she said: ‘‘ I want te 
go mad. What has happened ?” and felt as though her life were ebbing 
slowly, slowly with the tick of the pendulum. 

She sat quite still for a longtime. Only whenever the clock struck the 
hours and half-hours she looked up at it as though it had been a living thing 
that was torturing her out of cruelty. 

She heard Mrs. Beavor go upstairs to bed, her candle flashing a quick 
ray through the key-hole as she passed the door. 

Outside the sound of passers-by grew rarer and rarer, and at last ceased 
altogether. Even the sound of the waves had ceased. The tide was far 
out. The oil was getting low in the lamp. 

Half-past twelve. 

Nature gave it up. She fell asleep. 


She woke with a start. The fire was out, the lamp was out, and the 
moonlight, streaming in at the window, made a square of light which 
reached to her feet. The beads on her shoes glittered fantastically. 

Something—she could not at first tell what—kept her motionless, fixed 
in the position in which she had fallen asleep—her hands on the arms of 
the chair, her head against the back of it. 

She became gradually aware that it was a sound that had arrested her. 
Her heart began to beat agonizingly. She felt the little hairs move on her 
forehead. 

The sound was of slow, light footsteps on the stair. They ceased out- 
side the door. 

The clock struck two strokes. 

The handle of the door turned softly, and a presence filled the room. 

God! She had to turn her head. 

Douglas Trevors stood there. 

He came forward noiselessly into the patch of moonlight, and looked at 
her without speaking. 

A thrill of blind terror brought her to her feet. 

‘ Douglas ! ” 

The figure moved another step towards her. She saw it plainly in the 
moonlight; the still eyes, the light overcoat and thick riding gloves, and 
the blood half dried on the face and on the clothes. 

“Douglas! Speak!” 

‘‘T have come for my answer.” 
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the inscription in the pavement and then at me. As a rule, the priests 
in Spain are not men of culture, but occasionally one comes across 
exceptions. This man, I was sure, had divined my thoughts, so I 
summoned up my limited supply of Spanish and endeavoured out of the 
amount to ask for the full history of the inscription. His sleepy eves 
opened wide, and a smile played on his face as, with an excellent English 
accent, he replied :— 

‘‘ Ah, sefior, the story is a long one—a strange and complicated one— 
angels and devils fought for the man named there, but the angels won. It 
was Indeed a fight for a soul between good and evil spirits.”’ 

‘“Who was he, Padre?” I asked, rather impatiently, as it dawned upon 
me the man might possibly be a religious fanatic, and this talk about angels 
and devils and a lost soul repelled me rather. I saw at once that, with the 
usual abruptness of my race, I had interrupted him, and at the same time 
displayed by my question some culpable ignorance, for the face of mv 
companion changed instantly, and I could see that he regarded it asa 
personal affront—my lack of knowledge. 

‘‘Santa Maria!” he murmured, softly. ‘‘Do you not know of Don 
Juan, the great libertine ?’’ Here he stopped: words could not be found 
in which to express his astonishment. Then a look of profound pity 
flashed from his now half-closed eyes. 

I explained that I had just arrived in Seville the day previous, that I had 
had no opportunity so far of looking up the history of the renowned city, 
and though I knew of a Don Juan, I hesitated to identify him with the one 
mentioned here. Under the quiet pity of those sleepy eyes I was conscious 
of being at a disadvantage. 

“Then you have heard of the great Don Juan, senor ?” 

‘Qh yes,” I hastened to assure him, “‘ but I am anxious to hear more 
of him.” I also added that I was sure he was the one to take in hand this 
neglected part of my education. 

He seemed mollified, but there was an expression of pity still lurking 
about his face. 

‘‘Don Juan,” he began, ‘‘ was the companion and friend of Don Pedro. 
King of Castile, the Crucl, as he was called, whom your Black Prince 
helped back to athrone from which the Spanish people had ejected him 
on account of his tyranny and murders. The only man who did not fear 
Dor Pedro was Don Juan, and it was in keeping with his boast that he 
feared neither God nor devil. Those were stirring times: men rapped out 
their swords on every occasion ; all disputes were settled by the rapier; the 
duello was the first and final court ; and the poor, Dios Grandes! who cared 
for them? Don Juan never shed blood wantonly, like his lord and master, 
but he was ever ready for any adventure that came in his way. Vainly did 
the peaceful citizens lock the gates of their patois and put iron bars over 
the windows: he penetrated everywhere. Husbands and fathers! ves, 
they had their hands full, for the profligate had that dash and bravery which 
pleases the lady’s cye. His house—you must see it—is in a narrow street 
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‘“«* Saints and devils!’ cried Don Santiago de Angelo, one of the party, 
‘we must know who the fair lady is. Read the note, captain! ’ 

‘** Aye! read it out,’ chorused his companions. 

‘Don Juan laughed and read aloud: ‘ Come to me ere I die.— Amina.’ 

‘‘ Shouts of laughter greeted this, and deep draughts of Xeres and Malaga 
were drunk to speed her parting soul to purgatory. Ah, sefior! they werea 
blasphemous crew. 

‘* Don Juan racks his brain,’ continued my informant, dropping into 
the present tense, “but cannot recall who Amina is. He questions his 
servant, who says the missive was left by a person in dark clothes, man or 
woman he knew not, who immediately disappeared after its delivery. How- 
ever, with a few words of apology to his guests which provoke nought but 
merriment, he saunters out of the house, thinking no doubt that he would 
presently remember the sender of the invitation. He wandered on through 
the dark street, and turned into the Plaza de San Francesco. There he 
sees a light glinting through the shutters of a house opposite the palace of 
the Ayuntamiento. ‘Ah, that must be it!’’ he says to himself. ‘ By St. 
Anthony! this is the fair one,’ as he gets near and perceives a silken ladder 
attached to the balcony and descending tothe pavement. For the life of 
him, he cannot remember who lives there. He feels in his vest for the note. 
What was the name? Confusion! Hecannot find it. He gives a look 
to his sword. ‘What matter!’ he cries. ‘ By all the saints in the Calendar, 
and all the devils in hell, here goes!’ and he vaults on to the ladder, and is 
soon over the bars of the balcony. He opens the shutters and steps in. 
All is still and dark, save the light of one single taper. But he opens the 
shutters again, and the moonlight shines in and reveals a bed hung with 
rich draperies, sufficiently open for him to perceive the lady apparently 
asleep. Her face is covered by a veil. Stealthily he approaches, and gently 
removes the gauzy covering, holding the taper to see her features more 
closely. With a shriek of horror, he drops the taper and rushes from the 
chamber. The figure on the bed was a corpse festering in itsshroud. How 
he got down into the street he never knew. It was a miracle that he did 
not break his neck. He remembers nothing more until he stopped some- 
_ where in the ancient quarter of the Macerena. Here he paused to take 
breath and allow the air to play upon his face and head, heated by drink 
and passion. He had received his first warning; the second was still to 
come. So he stood and tried to steady his senses after the fright he had 
received. The effort sobered him, and he was about to make his way back 
to his companions in evil when, in turning the corner of a street, he found 
his way barred bya funeral procession. He stood on one side to let the 
array pass, but there was something unusual about the torches and banners, 
and an indescribable dread came over him. The lips of the priests move, 
and the choristers evidently are chanting some dirge, but he hears no sound. 
The torches are more like phosphorus balls, emitting a pale, sickly light. 
Don Juan removes his hat, for he perceives from the length and character of 
the procession that it is some grandee of high degree who is dead. And, a5 
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‘** Whose body do they bear to the Osario at so strange a time ?’ he 
asks of one of the mourners, but his sole response is a look of sadness and 
reproach. 

‘‘ Again he asks the same question, with the same result. Angry, he put 
out his hand to arrest the progress of one of the muffled figures, but he 
slipped through his grasp, and all whom he attempted to stop eluded his 
touch in the same way. With horror, Don Juan now notices that many of 
the mourners are his own friends long since dead. Comrades who had 
fallen on the battlefield, companions who had met their end in drunken 
brawls—all were there, but none of his living friends. He longed to fly 
from the spot, but could not: a paralysis seemed to have seized upon him, 
rendering him helpless. His hand involuntarily sought his sword, but his 
fingers had not sufficient vitality in them to grasp, much less to draw the 
blade. Terror stricken, with a despairing shriek to God, he fell upon his 
knees. At once the procession stopped, and, looking up, a muffled figure 
stood before him—a hand upon his shoulder. 

“* Don Juan,” he heard, ‘ rise, follow, and pray for the soul of the dead. 
He needs thy petitions.’ 

“Sir, I will follow, but I cannot pray. No prayer has passed my lips 
since I was a child. I have lived, believing neither in God nor Devil. Good 
sir, I cannot pray,’ and a groan burst from him. 

‘‘* There you are wrong,’ replied the spectral figure. ‘You have just 
cried to God. That is why I am permitted to address you. Your cry was 
heard, or your soul had passed away this night. Take your place with the 
procession.’ 

‘Silently he did as he was directed, and the procession again began te 
move. ‘Don Juan de Mafara. Don Juan de Majnara,” he heard, in 
muffled tones from the shadowy forms which accompanied him. The name 
came at regular intervals, and all uttered the words at the same time. 

‘“*¢ Why do you mention that name ?’ he asked of the one nearest. 

‘““* We pray for his soul,’ was the answer. 

‘With bent head, he followed on, trying to remember the sacred words 
he had learnt at his mother’s knee. He was afraid to look around him; 
somehow he felt that she was in that ghostly throng, and he dare not meet 
her gaze. Presently he heard the faint tones of a church bell, and the 
procession crowded into the Church of Santa Ifes. Here, other spectral 
priests appeared to meet it, and the bier is carried up to the chancel steps. 
The shadowy followers take their places, and Don Juan finds himself 
standing apart in the nave, and by his side is the spectre which first 
addressed him. A service begins and he sinks upon his knees. The organ 
plays a moaning, weird chant, and the sound is like that of the breakers 
beating upon the shore, but subdued by the distance. Presently the music 
dies away in a succession of sobbing cadences, and, guided by his spectral 
companion, Don Juan advanced to the bier. As he approached, one of the 
priests flung back the face covering, and lo! he sees lying there his own 
form, and recognises his own visage in the coffin.” 
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Florentine masters. In this case it was a monk of Saragossa who found 
Goya—then a lad of fifteen—drawing a pig on a wall, and was so struck 
with the boy’s skill that he forthwith took him to Saragossa and placed him 
in the studio of Lujan, a well-known Arragonese painter. Whether this 
story be true or not—and modern research is inclined to treat it as 
invention—there is no doubt that some monk acted as protector to Goya in 
the early part of his career, and helped him out of many a dangerous 
scrape into which he was led by his all too fiery temperament. 

The first important occasion on which the intervention of this protector 
was needed was a street-brawl, a fight between the adherents of two 
churches in Saragossa. Three men remained dead on the “‘ battle-field,” 
and the Inquisition took up the prosecution of the ringleaders, among 
whom Goya, needless to say, took an important position, not, indeed, out 
of religious fanaticism, but merely for the love of fighting. Warned by 
the monk his protector, Goya, with but five hundred francs in his pocket, 
went to Madrid, where he continued his interrupted art studies. So great 
was the scarcity of great artists at that time in Spain that Charles the 
Third had to call a German, Raphael Mengs, to Madrid to fill the post of 
court-painter. The academic coldness of the German’s work could not 
appeal to an ardent nature like Goya, who preferred to study the works 
of Velasquez, Ribera, and Zurberan, and to base his art on that of his great 
predecessors. .Goya’s boldness, his personal charm, his ready wit, and his 
musical talent, soon made him a favourite with the fair sex, and he found 
himself involved in various intrigues with more or less serious consequences. 

It was probably one of his. clandestine love-affairs that led to a 
murderous attack on Goya’s life. He was found one night by his friends 
with a dangerous wound in his back, and thought it advisable to escape 
his jealous rival’s vendetta by flying the country and taking up his abode 
in Rome, the Mecca of the artists’ world at that period. The low ebb 
in his finances could not seriously interfere with the schemes of a man 
possessed of infinite resources. He simply made his way across Spain as a 
bull-fighter, an experience which, in later years, bore golden fruit in the 
shape of the wonderful series of etchings known as the Tauromagquia. No 
casual observer could ever have acquired the marvellous insight into the 
nature of this exciting sport which is revealed in these thirty etchings. 
They are bold, passionate, vigorous, spontaneous, amazingly clever in the 
suggestion of movement and excitement, and at the same time treated with 
rare simplicity of method. | 

In Rome, as well as in Madrid, Goya could not find much inspiration in 
the artof the day. His studies were more of a contemplative nature. He 
spent most of his time at the galleries gazing at the works of the immortal 
masters, which he did not even attempt to copy. His work at the galleries 
consisted merely in recording his impressions of certain favourite pictures 
by taking colour-notes, and so thoroughly did he imbibe the spirit of his 
great models that certain original pictures he had painted in their manner 
were sold as copies from imaginary works of these old masters. Yet he 
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costume and readily closed their eyes to a breach of good manners and 
etiquette which would have meant sure disgrace to anybody but our artist. 

After having enjoyed for some time the favours of the Countess of 
Benaventi, the Queen’s all-powerful friend, he bestowed his affection on the | 
Duchess of Alba, her rival. When the Duchess fell into disgrace and was 
banished from the Court, he shared her exile in spite of all representations 
made by the King, his master. The deafness of which Goya suffered in the 
later part of his life was due to a carriage accident which occurred in this 
flight. He was truly devoted to the Duchess of Alba, whose features may 
be traced in many of his etchings, in the two celebrated pictures ‘‘ La 
Maja nuda” and ‘‘La Maja vestida,” at the Academia de San Fernando, _ 
and in several portraits at the Prado and other Spanish collections. So 
great was the hold of Goya on the King that the Duchess of Alba had to be 
recalled in consequence of the artist’s refusal to return to Madrid without 
her. It is a curious fact that, during the whole period covered by these 
intrigues, Goya was married—happily married—to the daughter of the 
painter Bayeu, to whom he was perfectly devoted in spite of his numerous 
infidelities. 

The history of Spain at the time of Goya is one of continuous. trouble 
and unrest. The governing power passed from hand to hand; kings were 
dethroned; ministers and favourites followed in rapid succession ; war and 
revolution were raging in the country; nothing appeared stable—except 
the position of Goya. When Charles the IV. abdicated in favour of the 
intriguing Prince of Asturia, Ferdinand VII., Goya was not affected by the 
change; he remained “painter to the king.’”’” When Napoleon deprived 
Ferdinand of the Spanish Crown, and established his brother Joseph 
Buonaparte on the throne of the unfortunate peninsula, Goya was 
immediately commissioned to paint a portrait of King Joseph and his 
family. Ferdinand VII. returned to Spain in 1814, and instigated a cruel 
persecution of King Joseph’s adherents—but Goya quickly returned into 
favour. It is true that, in his old age, he left Spain and took up his abode 
at Bordeaux, but this banishment was quite voluntary, and not enforced by 
the king who, on the contrary, allowed the artist a pension of 12,000 reales. 
In 1827, Goya returned to Spain by the king’s urgent invitation—what 
better proof could there be to show that he still enjoyed Royal favour ?— 
but he only stayed a very short time, and died soon after his return to 
Bordeaux, on the 15th March, 1828, at the age of 82 years. 

The opinion of the critics on the actual merit of Goya’s work is vastly 
divergent. He has been compared to Velasquez by his admirers, which is 
obviously an exaggeration ; others again hold his etchings in higher esteem 
than even those of Rembrandt himself. To take such extreme views is 
almost as harmful to the memory of an unquestionably great man as an 
absolute denial of his importance as a painter. If one wishes to mete out a 
full measure of justice to the art of Goya, one must not place him by the 
side of the great masters of a past period, but compare him with his own con- 
temporaries and trace his influence on the art of his own time and of his 
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successors. It will be found then, that his importance does not lie so much 
in the actual performance of his brush, which has been handed down to us, 
as in his principles and theories, wherein lay the germ and the foundation 
of modern art. He was as much of a revolutionary as the Frenchman, 
David, whose friendship he had acquired during his Roman student days, 
only his teachings had a very different tendency. David is typical for the 
return of French Art to cold classicism after the degraded, voluptuous 
works of Watteau’s followers—Goya, for a return to nature from the equally 
cold and insincere academical direction of a Raphael Mengs. Goya was 
the first of modern artists who, quite in accordance with the principles of 
our impressionists, revolted against the prevalence of line. Light and shade 
were all-important to him. He saw nature in broad, bold masses cf tone, 
and, in his best work, painted nature as he saw it. That his work was of 
very unequal merit is only natural, if one considers the duration of his 
activity, the almost incredible fertility of his facile brush, and the speed 
and carelessness with which many of his pictures were painted. One of 
his large portraits in Madrid bears the inscription :—‘ Portrait executed on 
the r1th September, 1783, from eleven o’clock to mid-day.” 

It was Goya’s constant endeavour to keep his palette as simple as 
possible, a lesson he had evidently learnt from studying and copying the 
pictures of Velasquez. He worked passionately, furiously, and the absence 
of material could not act as a check to his impulse. Thus he was known 
once, at the time of the French invasion, to paint a patriotic picture on a 
white wall in a public square with a handkerchief, dipped repeatedly into 
mud. And he tried his hand at everything, from sign-posts to Church- 
decorations. Portraits, garden-scenes a la Watteau, large historical com- 
positions, tapestry designs, etchings, lithographs, miniatures, everything came 
within the reach of his art, and he excelled in everything. 

The rapid spread of his fame was due to his ambitious religious paint- 
ings, such as the ‘‘ Christ on the Cross,”’ and another big canvas for the 
convent of San Francisco el Grande, for which he was rewarded by being 
nominated member of the Academy of San Ferdinand. But these works, 
although showing great technical skill, are as utterly devoid of religious 
feeling, as Goya himself—a freethinker, a scoffer, a bitter enemy of his 
country’s Church to his dying day. Nor did he ever attempt to put into his 
work a sentiment which was strange to his nature. It is well known that, 
when he undertook the completion of the decorations of the Sevilla 
Cathedral, commenced by Cano, Zurberan, and Murillo, he chose for the 
models of his angels two well-known loose women of Sevilla, and wrote to 
his friend, Cean Bermudez, a man of highly Christian sentiment :—‘‘I will 
make vice appear amiable, and shall make them adore it.” 

The real character of Goya, sincere and undisguised, appears in his 
etchings. They are divided into four series, the Tauromaquia, the Caprices, 
the Proverbs, and the Disasters of War. The dominant notes in these 
etchings, and particularly in the ‘‘ Caprices”’ and ‘‘ Disasters of War,” are 
ardent love of his country, patriotism, a weird, fantastic imagination, and a 
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matter what, a thread or a tag there must be. Even little Hannah Peach 
had kept back one new pinney out of two, that she sewed after work on 
the winter evenings, so as to be like the rest. The widow, short of money 
as she was, had waited for full an hour down to stile for the peddler and. 
bought herself a new lace. Ursula had a new bodice and handkercher ; 
and Jack, a coat which, as folk said, would come in, as it now turned 
out, just right for his wedding, too. 

Only Jacob Handsford, in all the country round, went as he was without 
change from head to toe. ‘‘ Ha! there’s enough calls upon your purse these 
days, sure enough,” he snarled, ‘‘ wi’out a-putting your money out o’ pocket 
afore you do need.”” But he was angry. On pain of paying a shilling to 
the poor, he had to go to church; and he knew how all the neighbours 
would peep at him and then nod and smile one to the other whilst he was 
forced to sit still and listen to his daughter’s banns. 

So, when the bells rang out, up and down the street from every farm and 
all the cottage doors, young and old came out as gay as birds new-feathered 
after a moult. All along the road, in twos and threes, they sauntered ; 
slowly up the tall flight of stonen steps leading to the gravel pathway between 
the graves. All was so bright this morn of Easter-day that a sunlight of 
golden hope shone on the headstones and the grey, flat tombs. It gladdened 
even the grassless, upturned earth that marked the spot of last year’s new- 
made sepulchre ; and, where fresh verdure covered ancient mounds and rain- 
drops hung like tears undried on every blade, it lit them into gems. 

The folk stood round the porch and talked. They were merry, and 
everybody was there; the men with tutties in their buttonholes, bunches of 
yellow daffodils or primroses and sweet violets both purple and white—and 
the women holding nosegays in their hands, such garden flowers as they 
could get at the time of year, and a slip or two of sweet-smelling herb, for 
fear they should fall sleepy or drop faint in sermon-time, the stems wrapt 
round wi’ a bit o’ paper, and, over that, a clean, white handkercher 
to cover all. 

Great-uncle Tutchins and cousin Simon Mogg—forgetful, for the moment, 
of his prudent resolve—had strolled over to Bratton to see for themselves 
whether it was really true that young Jack White and Ursie had a-put in 
the banns or not. After all, as cousin Simon Mogg pointed out as they 
came across the fields together, the widow could never need to ask help of 
her kin—and not so very close kin either—when young Jack had a-married 
the maid of a man sorich asa Jew. For his own part, he must feel that 
now. Whatever he might ha’ felt called upon to do at one time, young 
Jack’s marriage would put an end tothat. Should the widow ever ope her 
lips to breathe a sound of borrowing, he should tell her straight out that 
though he would ha’ helped her once, seein’ she was lone and left by ill-luck 
a little in low water, now the young people ought to look to Jacob, they 
really ought. Cousin Mogg spoke with firmness, as a man who, under 
fresh circumstances, has been driven to change his mind. 

So they were cordial when they found Rizpah by the church door. 
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‘‘ Well, Rizpah! And how’s Rizpah White?” they cried both together, 
pushing forward to shake her by the hand. 

The widow was flurried. The sight of them—for she knew well enough 
why they had come—made her self-conscious, but she smiled upon both. 

‘Well in health, thank ’ee kindly, girt-uncle Tutchins. Well in health, 
cousin Simon Mogg.” 

The stout little man chuckled, as was his wont. Then he winked and 
looked slyly at the widow. 

‘‘ An’ where’s young Jack?” he asked. 

‘‘ There, they be gone away together. I didn’ ax ’em what church they 
had it in mind to walk to. For sure you wouldn’ have ’em to sit there to 
hear their names a-called over the desk for folk to gape at. Would ‘ee, 
girt-uncle Tutchins ? ”’ | 

‘‘No, no. Better to walk away quiet. Then they can courty, too, a bit 
‘pon the road.” 

Rizpah laughed, though her eyes wandered around the familiar church- 
yard. Inwardly she was wondering whether she should be at Bratton, 
another Easter-day. That must be as God willed, was the silent answer 
of her heart, and the thought brought her comfort. For the trouble and 
perplexity that lay upon her that morning she turned for aid to great-uncle 
Tutchins and cousin Simon Mogg. She had never spoken to anyone of 
her distress before, never whined, nor once allowed a murmur to cross her 
lips. But to whom should she tell it if not to her own kin? Perhaps, in 
her pride, she had kept her own counsel too long already. 

‘You'll stroll back home to Winterhays wi’ me, when church is out, 
girt-uncle Tutchins, won’t ’ee now? An’ eat a cake, an’ drink a drop o 
wine or cider, whichever you do like,” she said; looking round at him with 
the ever ready welcome. 

‘J will, Rizpah White. An’ zoI will then. For I’ve zaid it afore— 
an’ heard others zay zo, too—an’ I'll zayit again, zo I will. That there’s 
nar another ’ooman in ali Zomerzet can make a Easter-cake like Rizpah 
White.” 3 

Great-uncle Tutchins waxed quite boisterous in his praise, and wagged 
his little, round head bravely, let any man gainsay it who may. He looked 
around and repeated himself in a loud voice to the assembled parish, who 
had nothing to do with it. 

‘“No. Nor another for Easter cake like Rizpah White, find her where 
you mid.”’ 

‘‘ An’ you, too, cousin Simon Mogg ?”’ she simpered. 

‘To be sure, I will,” heartily answered cousin Simon Mogg, ‘an’ drink 
a health to the young couple—that is to be—that is to zay. For there's 
nobeddy I ever heard o’ yet that do make her wine better ’an what you do, 
Rizpah.’’ Cousin Simon Mogg, though not less genial, was a trifle more 
dogmatic than great-uncle Tutchins. 

‘An’ zo do ’ee then,” said the widow, pleasantly, glancing from one to 
the other. ‘‘I shall look for ’ee both. Well, there, I've a-got something 
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to ask o’ ’ee. An’ zo now ’tis out. For who should I turn to, if not to 
you, girt-uncle Tutchins, that were my mother’s very own uncle—an’ you, 
cousin Simon Mogg, that everybody do look up to?” 

Cousin Simon Mogg, in his modesty, raised both hands, anxious to set 
aside any such claim to the widow’s regard. But at that moment the 
parson came in sight, and so the talk, for the time being, was brought to an 
end. The village folk stood back in a line upon each side, and then, like 
sheep following a shepherd, the little flock passed slowly into church. The 
door was shut, and neither on the hill, nor in the vale, nor by the waste, 
was any left outside to come or go. 

When, at noon, the service was over, and the street was full again, 
great-uncle Tutchins and cousin Simon Mogg walked with Rizpah up so 
far as the little kiss-gate into the home-field. 

There they stood and excused themselves. 

‘**Pon my word then, Rizpah White, much as I do feel tempted, I don’t 
think we must come in to-day,” said great-uncle Tutchins, dragging a fat 
silver watch from his fob as he spoke. 

Cousin Simon Mogg glanced at the sun. ‘‘’Tis too late,’’ he said. 
‘‘We’ll come and zee ’ee another time. Pa’son were zo terr’ble long- 
winded.” 

But the widow was not to put off. 

‘Then I’ll walk along b’ee a bit 0’ the ways,” she told them, when they 
would not give way. ‘‘ But I do feel most terr’ble vexed wi’ ’ee, all the 
zame.”’ 

‘Oh! well, well, sooner than Rizpah should be vexed.” Now that 
she had outdone them, they went with her at once. 

‘*T suppose you do both know,” she began, sadly, ‘‘ that we be none too 
well off?” 

Great-uncle Tutchins became suddenly grave, for though he was nothing 
but waggery on the top-spit like, underneath lay a bed of solid wisdom as 
hard as a stone. 

‘‘ Ah!” he sighed, more in love of truth than kindness. ‘‘ Poor William 
were none too wise.” 

‘‘ That’s a plain fac’, Rizpah. He were too free by half,’’ echoed cousin 
Simon Mogg. 

‘-I mus’ zay it, he had no forethought, Rizpah; none at all,” went on 
great-uncle Tutchins, determined to be sternly just. 

‘* Ay, a man should make provision. He mid be gone to-morrow. We 
be but grass, Rizpah. None can tell when anybeddy mid be cut off,” said 
cousin Simon Mogg, for the sight of a poor relative is enough to make a 
well-to-do man serious. 

The widow stopped just for a step or so, there in the path, and looking 
them, first one and then the other, straight in the face, answered in her 
quick, sharp way— 

“‘He had more heart ’an headpiece—an’ mayhap his goodness did 
outrun forethought. But I won’t listen to any harm o’ un. He wur a 
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good-man to me all my life. But now he’s gone, I be oft-times hard put to 
it to know what’s best to be done. An’ I thought to ax ’ee for your 
advice is 

‘To be sure—to be sure,” cried great-uncle Tutchins, with a sudden 
outburst of good-will, and waving his fat hand to show how greatly he had 
been misunderstood. ‘I did but mean ’twur none o’ your own fau'’t. 
Nobeddy ’pon earth can blame you, Rizpah.” 

‘“‘’Twur only for your comfort that girt-uncle Tutchins spoke. Anything 
in reason, sure, I’d do for ’ee, an’ glad,”” echoed cousin Simon Mogg. 

Then, Rizpah, now all hope of hiding her want was gone, took heart to 
open her whole mind to them. How she had been unable, do what she 
would, to make up the full rent. How Ursula was to have her money at 
Midsummer—enough to keep on with—if only they could hold over to then. 
How young Jack, and Ursula too, that morning had begged of her to 
sell. And the thought o’ that did trouble her most terr’ble. An’ could 
great-uncle Tutchins or cousin Simon Mogg think of any better way— 
either by borrowing ?——” 

They both broke in together. They had never known borrowing turn 
out well—never once in all their lives—never in this world. And stock was 
selling high at that present time—most wonderful high. Really Rizpah 
couldn’ do better than part wi’ just enough. And as to the grass—they 
looked around at the growing Spring-time, fresh and green—why, either 
great-uncle Tutchins or cousin Simon Mogg would buy a bit o’ keep to 
help the widow through, and who but themselves was to guess whose 
stock was there. : 

So, by the time they got to Winterhays, the widow had settled that 
Jack should drive the beasts on Tuesday to Wincanton fair. 

But little sooner had she put out her cakes and wine when he and 
Ursula came in together. 

Great-uncle Tutchins had regained his good-humour long ago. He 
must be joking—give him but half a chance—and at sight of Ursula he 
drew a face as long as a fiddle. Without a word of welcome, he stepped 
forward to shake hands with the maid. 

‘This is a terr’ble sad thing, Ursie, as have falled out,” he said to her, 
gloomily shaking his head, and still holding her fast by the arm. 

The girl’s cheek grew pale. Then, with an effort, she nerved herself to 
listen to what she and Jack had gone in dread of all the day, and, sooner 
or later, knew must come. 

‘What’s that?” she asked, quickly. 

Young Jack turned his back upon the company, and standing by the 
oak bench, made as if to break himself off a piece of one of the fiat, 
Easter cakes that Rizpah had set out there upon a wooden trencher. 

‘What, han't you heard ?”’ 

“No. 

‘“ Not the terr’ble thing what have a-happened here in Bratton ? ” 

‘I don’t know what you do mean,” she answered, trying in vain to 
get away. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE FUN O’ THE FAIR. 


T was early morning, and the high-road 


along the ridge of the hill was thronged 
with folk and cattle, all with heads and 
faces turned one way, making towards 
Wincanton Fair. 

The widow was not going. She had 
given her errands to Ursula—for in those 
days, at the fairs, people laid in their 
household stuffs and bought their stores 
to last for months—but, for all that, as 
soon as milking was done, she climbed 
the slope unseen and stood a little back 
in the field by gap in the hedge to watch 
the passing by. 

Ever since daylight, the line of men 
and women, horses, flocks, and herds of 
horned stock, had never ceased, and still 
the broken stream went by, a straggling 
pageant full of change and colour. 

Nobody knew the Whites had stock 
to sell, except themselves, great-uncle 
Tutchins, and cousin Simon Mogg. 
Rizpah, in her anxiety, was bent in 
mind to learn what else was going to 
fair that year. For the fulness of the 
fair, when, as sometimes happened, there 
were more sellers than buyers, often- 
times beat down the price. And yet, 
for other things, not like her own, the 
more the better, for that brought folk 
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there. So ever and again, as one thing passed out of sight, the eyes of 
Rizpah turned in expectation to the distant bend of the road, waiting in 
wonder to see what might come next. 

There had been a slight white frost towards the small hours of the 
night ; but except under the long shadow of a tree, or here and there where 
the glistening rime still clung to a mote of straw or a dead twig lying in 
the road, the sun had melted it away. And the larks sang overhead for 
ever and ever, one more beginning just as another dropped. It seemed to 
soften Rizpah’s sorrow, and give a promise of better days to see the earth 
spring-clad and hear all sound so sweet. 

A herd of heifers went loitering on upon the grass, sometimes stopping 
to pull a blade as they passed. Rizpah took note they were poor and thin 
and their red coats still ragged from the winter cold. But lauk! Nobody 
would know ’em again in a month’s time. 

A little way behind followed a flock of ewes and lambs. The whole 
place was filled with bleating; and, as they came overright, the slanting 
light fell like an edge of silver upon the long wool on the backs of the ewes. 
They were panting. Their breath rose like a faint vapour, scenting the 
morning air. The shepherd stood awhile to rest, and the lambs wriggled 
their tails and sucked. 

Scarcely were these gone when a drove of colts came galloping down 
the road. Suddenly they stopped and would’ have turned back. But a 
party of gipsies came in view, riding barebacked on nags as lean as rails, 
and, with shouts and a great cracking of whips, drove them all on again. 

As the day grew on, people began to come along, too, neighbours who 
lived handy travelling afoot, and all sorts of remote Puckeridges and Moggs 
whom Rizpah rarely saw. 

There was a tinkling of bells; and then, around the corner came a 
nodding team, all trimmed with flowers, six of them, all tossing their 
heads with pride, making the brass-fitted harness glisten in the sun. The 
waggon behind was trimmed up with laurel boughs, so that it did really 
look like a bower or a walking wood. And there was aunt Rebecca Eliza 
Mogg—so she was—a-zot quite comfortable-like pon arush-bottomed chair, 
so large as life, sure, an’ all the vive around her looking most wonderful 
well. | 

Rizpah had hoped to stand unnoticed, but love of kin overcame her 
sorrow. She must have one word with aunt Rebecca Eliza. To let her 
pass so near and never to speak was so bad as having a body to the house 
and never to say ‘‘ Zit down.” She stepped out into the road. 

‘* Whoa,” shouted the carter. 

The team stopped. 

‘Why, ’tis never aunt Rebecca Eliza Mogg !’* cried Rizpah, holding up 
both arms. 

‘‘ Why, ’tis never you, Rizpah White!” echoed aunt Rebecca Eliza 
Mogg, clapping her hands. 

‘‘ Dear, dear, then.” 
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‘Well, well, now.” 

‘“‘ This ts good for sore eyes.”’ 

“ An’ zo ’tis. Do’ee get up. Pull off your apern an’ get up. Sucha 
beautiful day, an’ all,” cried aunt Rebecca Eliza, all in one breath. 

But Rizpah bethought herself. To be sure Jack must go with Ursula, 
and their wedding so near; and so she must bide at home. 

So the whip cracked, the team went on again with a jangling music like 
many distant chimes going all at once. Yet only to-set eyes on aunt 
Rebecca Eliza Mogg, and call out in wonder—though, after all, her 
presence there was nothing out of the way—was a delight and helped to 
lighten a sad heart. Forsuch simple joys, when there are many of them, 
make up the sum of happy life. 

~** Come in on your way back,” she shouted after them. Aunt Rebecca 
Eliza Mogg waved her hand and promised that, if there were time, she 
would. 

Then, before Rizpah could get back out of the way, great-uncle Tutchins 
came along, too, to be sure he did. 

He rode slowly, on that upstanding grey mare of his that many folk 
said was touched in the wind. Anyway, there was not the leastest sign of 
a cough about her to-day, so far as Rizpah could listen. And great-uncle 
Tutchins laughed at the bare thought, and was ready to swear the mare 
was as sound asa bell of brass. He only wished he was so sound himself—so 
there. Not but what the old man really looked wonderful well that morning, 
and carried a countenance so fresh as a daisy; and, for all his wrinkles, 
having but just now shaved, he looked as clear and as pink as any young 
maid. Hedidreally. Rizpah was bound to tell him so outright, if ’twere the 
last words she had to speak, for he smiled so merry and so twinkle-eyed, 
too. But then, great-uncle Tutchins was always a fair-skinned man afore 
he went grey, and that, no doubt, did account for it, as Rizpah, not 
wishing to flatter or to seem for any end of her own to be a-sucking-up, 
hastencd in all seriousness to add. The mare’s tail was tied up with a 
whisp of straw and a bit of red ribbon to show she was for sale. So great- 
uncle Tutchins had no time to stay about, for he was bent on business that 
day, if ever he was in all his life. 

‘But look in as you do ride home,” she asked him—for what could she 
she do less? And great-uncle Tutchins answered that, please God, he would. 

At last Rizpah saw her own cows, seven in all, and she knew them like 
so many friends. | 

In front came the two white-facéd ones she always chose to milk herself, 
and then the big sparkéd cow with the crumpled horn, and all the other 
four were red. Leisurely they came, close by the hedge-row under where 
she stood, bringing with their full udders a sweet odour of fresh 
milk. The widow sighed. Look at it how she would, this was the best, 
the only, thing todo. A little way behind were Jack and Ursula, she in 
red hose and the new bodice put on the day before yesterday. She carried 
a stick, too, a switch of willow covered thick with palms, picked up on the 
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way. They were close together, talking as they went, and had not glimpsed 
the widow as yet. 

‘“‘ Keep a good face on it, Jack,” the girl was urging, in a low voice. 
‘* No man living can be ever the wiser.” 

For all that, Jack looked most wofully downcast to think what he was 
about, and never once raised his eyes from the ground. And what sense, 
thought Rizpah, was it to talk like that. Whether you buy or sell, every 
soul within ten mile must know what you may hap to pay or take before 
the day is out. 

The widow was upon the point of calling to him to get the most he 
could. Yet what good could that do? Jack would stand out for the last 
farthing for all their sakes. Without a word, and unseen, but with a full 
heart and tears in her eyes, Rizpah stepped back from the hedge, watched 
them pass out of sight, and then slowly turned home to Winterhays. She 
stopped a moment before going indoors. How could she bear to face the 
folk that would come in to-night ? 

The quiet cows took no driving, and side by side, young Jack and 
Ursula kept on at even pace. 

Sunday, yesterday, and to-day, that was all her cry—unless the dead 
could rise and tell, it would never be found out. For now three days had 
passed, and not a sound of alarm had broken the peace of the quiet valley. 
Yesterday, being Easter-Monday, was a holiday. Folk came and went 
from far and near. There were matches at ball-playing wherever a square 
church-tower stood grey amongst the budding trees, and _ bell-ringing 
wherever there was a peal of bells. All the children were out about 
a-primrosing, or after daffodils down by the wet waste. Yet nothing had 
been found. And when such folks as went a-visiting came home at night. 
they brought no word that anybody was lost. Ursie had made him go out 
all day and play fives, and do as the rest. 

Only once for a minute did her courage sink. Overright the trees, she 
glanced between the trunks and narrowly scanned the grass as if expecting 
to find some sign, something that might tell tales after all. The thought 
made her tremble, and she felt her voice fail. 

‘Ts that the place ?”’ she asked, hoarsely. She could not help herself. 
She was afraid to hear, and yet the question would come. 

He only nodded, bent his head, and turned away. 

‘““T shall never get away from the thought o’ it,”” he wailed, when they 
had passed; and he put his hand over his eyes as if to shut out the sight of 
something before his mind. | 

For a few steps they went on in silence. Ursula was the first to find 
the courage to speak. 

‘Can be nobeddy o’ these parts,” she presently began in a low whisper. 
‘‘ Mus’ be one o’ they that do take beastes to London, or some girt place far 
away, a-hurrying across by night mayhap to catch some other coach. He 
mus’ ha’ met ‘ee on his way from market or to fair. Why, mid be weeks 
afore anything is a-found out. Some o’ that sort do bide away from home a 
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woful while. An’ then, if he should be found, their first thoughts ’ull be 0’ 
one aware of his ways to lie in wait for un. ’Tis all safe, Jack dear. I do 
know ’tis. I do feel in my mind, like, that ’tis. An’ then, as time do go, 
the thought ’ull wear out.” 

So she tried to comfort him all the way, and so much the better 
because she believed in every word she said. 

_ At last they came upon a brow, opposite Wincanton where there were 
straggling cottages along the road. They could look right into the town, 
with a straight street running up the steep hill, and low, thatched houses 
of all heights and sizes, dim in a mist of pale blue smoke, upon each side 
_ Below, in the dip, was a crowd of folk and cattle all in uproar and con- 
fusion, as they had come in by different ways. Such a blaring, such a 
bleating surely ears had never heard. What with the bustle and shouts of 
drovers, and every boy and hobble-de-hoy blowing a cow’s horn fit to burst, 
merely from good spirits and a delight in noise, Jack felt his heart come 
back. 

‘You be right, Ursie,” he cried, suddenly looking her full in the face 
for the first time. ‘‘I’ll cast off care. What’s done is done past mending, 
an’ gone a-past thinking about.” 

‘An’ zo do ’ee, Jack,” she said, gladly. ‘‘ Come on. Make haste to 
get your business done, an’ zo’ll I mine. An’ then we’ll meet an’ go about 
together. An’ never let ’em zay you'll prove a sorry bridegroom, Jack. 
Why, to look at ’ee, they’ll think you've a-lost heart to zee me a-buying my 
wedding things.” 

His eye brightened. He held up his head again with the old, devil-may- 
care look. 

‘“**Tis all 1 do care for,” he cried, and caught her hold and kissed her 
there in the road. ‘‘ Come on.” | 

He gave the hindermost cow a whack upon the back. As she ran 
forward the lazy beasts in front bestirred themselves; so there was no more 
time for talking, and he must needs run, too, to keep up. So they parted. 
Ursula went away up street, and he down into the thick of the fair. 

In the hubbub, the merriment, the jokes, and the wrangling, Jack's 
spirits rose. 

All around were people known to him, for everybody went to fair in 
days gone by, and those who had no dealing to do, at least found plenty to 
laugh at. All up the street upon both sides the lower windows, such as 
were in reach, had been boarded up to save the panes; for tradesmen’s 
standings lined the road, leaving only a narrow footway between them and 
the houses. And, to begin with, was a fine to do, for the sparkéd cow, unused 
to so much company, ran wild, and, in her blind fright, struck against the 
corner of a stall and knocked it down. The ground was strewed with-cakes 
and gingerbread. To see the folks scramble would have cheered the heart 
of any man except the owner of the stall. But he got angry, as well he 
might, to find his wares all gone and more trampled under foot than was 
picked up. Out came he to the front and stood up before young Jack with 
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his fists clenched, and began to shout and boast of what he would do. But, 
after all, he thought twice about that; and the folks jeered when he quieted 
down and talked about law, which, as all the world knows, is not the same 
thing as a fair, stand-up fight. 

Jack had great luck with the selling of his beasts. 

Malachi Webb, who had heard about the taking of Winterhays, and had 
his knife into Jacob Handsford, to be sure he had, fell in with a young man 
from up the country who was looking around to buy. Malachi just about 
cracked the beasts up in the ear o’ un like, and told him the lowest price, 
too—like a friend, as afavour. So when Jack asked high, the man oped the 
mouth o’ un pretty widish like, and gave a goodish bid in the first place. 

‘Vive poun’, all roun’,” cried Jack. 

‘‘ Not a ha’penny more ’an vower poun’ a-piece,” cried the man. 

‘‘ Not a varden less, for I wouldn’ bate ’pon ’em to my own brother.” 

‘‘Not a varden more, so sure as I do stan’ here.”’ 

‘Then, ’tis little good to bide about,” said Jack, making as if to go. 

‘* None at all,” agreed the man. 

But each one peeped over the shoulder of him like, to see what the other 
was thinking about, and so their eyes met. 

Then the stranger stepped back and sprang a crown ahead, and Jack— 
well Jack, after a while he did bate the same, for all he had said before. 
And then Malachi walked up between them—looking so knock-kneed and 
innocent like, as if butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth—and put his nose in, 
as folks said was always the way of him. 

“What is it? What is it?’ cried he. ‘Split the difference. <A pity 
not to deal.”” And Malachi shook his head sadly, feeling the pathos of a 
likely business transaction cut off in its prime. 

So the man said he would spring another crown if Jack would throw 
back a pound on the deal. 

‘There now,” shouted Malachi, and patted Jack on the back. 

But la! in the twinkling of an eye Jack had got the young man 
by the hand and cried: ‘‘Done,” with a sudden alacrity fit to make 
‘the buyer jump. 

The full money was solemnly counted out there-right, solemnly paid. 
and the pound as solemnly handed back. Without waiting a minute, Jack 
hurried up to Lawyer Anstey and settled the rent. Malachi Webb was 
waiting at the door for him when he came out, and took seven half-crowns 
for his trouble, as was nothing but right. Tor everything was turning out 
well. No notice had been given. Wunterhays was safe for another year. 
They stood and chuckled to think how mad little Jakey Handsford would 
be to And himself outdone. 

To crown all, who should chance to come toddling by but great-uncle 
Tutchins, with a saddle in one hand and a bridle in the other. He was 
wonderful pleased with himself, and smiled, as they say, all over the face 
oun. He had sold his upstanding mare—ay sure! sold her to a gipsy— 
and then they all laughed to think how that gipsy had been proper 
a-sucked In. 
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‘‘Come on, come on,” cried the little man, and they went into ‘‘ The 
Bear ’”’ to drink a cup for luck. And there, over the ale, well, it did leak out, 
like, that the mare was bad in her bellows. Only great-uncle Tutchins had 
oiled her up for the day so well that, verily and truly, she could never ha’ 
knowed her own self, like, for she never wheezed once in five hours nor gave 
the leastest bit of acough. And she looked as pretty as a picture, she did. 
If she had a-bin but sound, mind, great-uncle Tutchins swore he would ha’ 
turned away from twice the money. Not but what the gipsy would do well 
with her, too, for sure she’d be a wonderful mare to sell. Why aman wi’ 
no tongue in the heado’ un—in a manner o’ speaking—could sell that 
mare. 

So everybody was doing well and as merry as May. And when four out 

of five are making money, what else would you look for ? 
' It was hard upon noon when Jack went’ up to meet Ursula, but they 
had all the rest of the day before them until dusk. What with the noise, 
the beating of drums, and the shouting upon all sides, his gloom was driven 
away. And sure there was a shilling or two to spare when he had sold the 
cows so well. And Ursie must have a fairing. He would treat her to 
anything she liked. He was a true White so long as he had a penny in his 
pocket, and he hurried her on from sight to sight, never resting long in one 
place, sometimes scarcely time enough to see the show out. 

An excitement and a wildness had got hold of him; an eagerness to be 
doing, so that he might not stop to think. 

There was a fire-eater who swallowed live coals; and a black man in a 
booth who fought with a mastiff. Always, as they came to some new wonder 
or delight, they met with friends who stopped to ask if they had fixed the 
day and to wish them luck with all their hearts. Ursula’s cheeks blushed 
like roses. It was plain to see young Jack did not trouble, so they said. 

So far from being downcast, she had much ado now to keep him within 
bounds. 

Close by the churchyard wall, there was cudgel-playing for ten shillings 
and a gold-laced hat. Two cider-butts had been brought out and set two 
feet apart; and perched, one upon each, without chance of stepping back, 
two gamesters belaboured each other with short staves about half the thick- 
ness of a man’s handwrist. One of them, beaten, and with blood streaming 
down his forehead, came slowly down the ladder as they drew near. Ina 
moment Jack was for going up. To hear the clatter of the sticks, and now 
the cheers of the crowd, had fired him with ambition. But Ursie held him 
back. 

‘Let me go, Ursie,”’ so he cried, ‘‘ an’ you shall see me knock un off 
the cask.” 

‘“ Bide where you be,” she told him. “ For I'll never stan’ up in church 
bezide ’ee, wi’ your hair a-cut short, an’ a patch o’ plaster the shape of a 
Chris-cross pon the crown o’ ’ce.” | 

So he needs must listen, for she held such power over him that he never 
could go against Ursie, want what he would. And everywhere they went, 
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something or other called up a talk of their wedding, and that put him in 
such heart that for the time it seemed that he had never a care. 

At a corner where the roads ran together was an open space, and there 
a travelling doctor, with a Merry-Andrew by his side, who grimaced and 
tumbled to draw a crowd and make the people laugh, had set up his stage. 
The fantastic dress of the fellow, in a red robe edged with fur, caught the 
eye of young Jack. The mountebank was shouting at the top of his voice— 
giving away powders to cure aches—head-ache, tooth-ache, stomach-ache, 
heart-ache—giving them away for a groat a-piece to cover the cost of mixing 
and the paper. 

‘‘ And why do I come here to-day without pay or profit ?”’ he was asking. 
‘“ Why do I offer, three for a shilling in this place only, a remedy that the 
best half-guinea ever coined cannot pay for? It is because of my love for 
Wincanton-Town, that I offer this boon to the poor of Wincanton. And 
should the affluent be dishonourable enough to avail themselves of my 
generosity, I can ask no man his means. For, ladies and gentlemen, there 
is no man, woman or child, who does not need my remedy. You cannot be 
in health without my remedy. For the humours of the body are at work 
breeding a wurrum—a malignant wurrum—thank you.” 

Young Jack had stepped forward and handed up his groat, though he 
had never had an ache in his life. It was not that he believed the fellow 
or hearkened to his talk, but something within would not let him rest. 
And the man held up the little paper packet between finger and thumb, 
looked Jack straight in the face, and said, in a tone as serious as if he had 
been telling Gospel-truth in church : 

‘‘There is a powder—of such strength—that, given toa dead man, if you 
can but get him to swallow it, will save his life.” 

All the crowd set upa laugh. The country folk of those days never 
failed to find the wit ina saving ‘‘if.”” But young Jack grew red in the wattle. 
He did feel most terr’ble mad, so people thought, that the man should talk 
to him as if he were a fool. 

Ursie was wild with him, too, for parting with his groat. 

“How can ’ee be such a fool? ’Tis but a half of a pennyweight o’ 
chalk-dust ! ’’ she cried, in a tear, as he opened the paper to find a pinch of 
white dust. | 

Just then a voice close behind them spoke in a quiet drawl: 

‘‘T’ud be something, then, if could bring back the murdered man that 
they've a-found to Bratton, zo ’tis zaid.” 

They started and turned round. Peering over their shoulders and 
between their bent heads was cousin Simon Mogg. 

But Ursula, though her cheek turned pale and her breath came panting 
between her parted lips, quick as thought recovered her wits. 

‘“Tauk! How you do galley a body, Simon Mogg—wr' your nonsense,” 
she cried, angrily. 

“°Tis true as the light,” he said, laughing to see how she was shaking 
with the fright. Then his voice sank into an awesome whisper: “ Some 0’ 
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they run-about gentry ’pon the way to fair have a-picked up a dead man 
close below your place.” | 

*‘\Where to?” 

‘* Down there in the bottom.” 

«Who is it?” 

“°Tis a foreigner, zo they do zay.” By this, cousin Simon Mogg only 
meant a man unknown in Bratton or close around. ‘‘ But the constable do 
think ’tis one they’ve a-had word about from up the country that have a-bin 
missing for a week. Brought there by the gipsies, like enough. They do 
mean to bring ’un into Wincanton, and send for his friends to own ’un— 
leastways, that’s the talk here in the fair.” 

Cousin Simon Mogg had gradually dropped back into a careless manner 
of speaking, but now again he fell into dead earnest : 

‘‘ Girt-uncle Tutchins have a-bought hisself a wonderful nag,” he said. 
‘“‘Just about a pretty chestnut nag.” And with that he turned about and 
went off, elbowing and shoving his way through the crowd. 

After all, he had spoken as of a matter of small account. It might have. 
sounded but mere gossip, likely enough to prove untrue, if they had not 
known. Yet the words fell upon them like a blow, losing no weight because 
this had been looked for and, sooner or later, needs must come. Their 
hearts sank within them, cold and numb. Not from the fear of being found 
out. What cousin Simon Mogg had let drop was what the constable and 
all the rest were sure to think. Already suspicion had started upon a false 
track. Yet, though it could never come to light, something within the soul 
of each shuddered at the thought of what they alone knew. 

They could stay no longer in the crowd. They could not bear the 
laughter and the voices upon every side. 

Of one mind, they left the corner with its blaring mountebank and noise, 
and, along the narrow pavement between the standings and the fronts of 
houses, made their way to the bottom of the town. Ursula went in front 
and Jack followed close at her heels. All the people known to them were 
out in mid-street, and they did not speak a word until they came to the 
town’s end at the beginning of the open road. 

It was already well on in the afternoon. Frugal folk, who came to fair 
only for business, began to be setting out for home. Hard by stood an old 
‘inn with a broad archway leading into a square yard. From the open 
window of a room above came the sound of music—the scraping of fiddles 
with the drumming upon a bare floor of dancing feet. The eldest of Aunt 
Rebecca Mogg’s five popped her head out of the lattice, with a knot of red 
ribbons for a fairing tied up in her hair, and called to them. 

‘‘Come on in, Ursie. Come on, Jack. ’Tis but a shilling for the two, 
an’ there’s lots o’ us here.” 

‘“‘ We've a-got to go a-milking,” answered Ursula, quite pat. 

‘‘ Mother do mean to stop at Winterhays on her way back,” cried the 
girl. Her voice quavered with excitement, and, unwilling to waste more 
time, she drew in her head. 
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Malachi Webb came riding out a-horseback, bending to pass under the 
arch. 

‘“Hullo!’”’ What’s this then they do tell up?” he shouted across the 
road to young Jack. ‘‘I had half a mind to ride round by Winterhays, for 
tis little out o’ my way.” 

So there was like to be no peace, no place out o’ hearing of the talk of 
it, even when they should get home from fair. 

For the best part of a mile they were forced to keep along the road. 
Now that the stock was gone they could do as they liked, and they turned 
off by a footpath into the quiet fields, and hurried away, out of sight and 
callof the passers-by. Yet they were afraid to go home. As they drew near 
the village, at every gate and stile they loitered. All the early spring, with 
the quietude of eventide, broke into full song—the blackbird hidden in the - 
dark orchard, and the thrush upon the hedge-row elm. From the ridge 
came the distant halloing of -drovers merry with drink, and singing, too, as 
they went, slowly driving cattle away from fair. Jack and Ursula leaned 
against an upright slab of blue stone set in the hedge-row, within view of 
the house. They looked like lovers who cannot find it in their hearts to 
part. But they did not talk. They stood side by side, yet apart, never 
speaking a word, until, at last, when only half the rim of the setting sun 
peered red above the far off west, and the first gloom of coming darkness 
fell upon the wood, Ursula said she would go home. 

‘‘Come up to house wi’ me first,” he begged of her, and caught her 
hold by the arm. 

‘‘T had better to get back,” she faltered, for her heart was falling to 
think of what was before them. 

“No, Ursie. No, I can’t go up alone. I shall do something—or say 
something—or act like a fool—I do know I shall. Come, Ursie! Come!” 

In their fears and excitement all thoughts of love had been forgotten. 
They had not so much as looked at each other, and now, as Ursula glanced 
up into Jack’s face, she saw that his eyes were bloodshot and his cheeks 
flushed. He bore the appearance of one who had been revelling at the 
fair. Already visitors in twos and threes had crossed the home-field to 
Winterhays. Quite a company must have gathered there by now. She 
could not leave him to face it out alone. All the while she was not there, 
she would go in fear of what he might have done. 

‘“‘T’ll walk up wi’ ’ee,”’ she said, loosening his hold and standing up 
from the stile, firm of mind again. ‘‘ But, Jack, be yourself. If we had 
no knowledge o’ it, we should talk, an’ be as hot to learn as the rest.” 

They had got as far as the garden-hatch, or very near, when, suddenly, 
out of the homestead, pell-mell, one upon the other’s heels, the folk came 
running into home-ground. Somebody through the window had chanced 
to eye great-uncle Tutchins, jogging in upon his new mare. So they all 
rushed out to have a look. And, Ja! there she was, a picture to be sure. 
And so was great-uncle Tutchins, too. She was a silver-maned chestnut, 
with a beautiful, long, swish tail that had never been docked, and great- 
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uncle Tutchins was wonderful pleased with himself. It made him proud 
as Punch to see the folk come round. His face, ruddy in the evening 
light, shone like a pippin. He had made a wonderful deal. Great- 
uncle Tutchins knew he had. The mare, there, she was so dappled as a 
deer, she really was; and when great-uncle Tutchins drew rein she arched 
her neck and the mane glistened like silk. 

“ Lauk! Girt-uncle Tutchins, then!” cried one and all. ‘‘ Why, you 
must ha’ bin in luck to ha’ picked her up.” 

“Now, all o’ ’ee then, try to pick a fau’t in her,” cried the old man, 
glancing round so red in the cheek and so proud as a turkey-cock. “I 
can’t pick a fau’t in her to save my life. Be dalled if she didn’ come on 
jus’ the very same as if she knowed my ways.” 

Now, just as great-uncle Tutchins had reached the height of his joy, 
that mare gave a cough. It was but slight, and in the outburst of general 
admiration passed unmarked. But great-uncle Tutchins heard it—a quiet, 
confidential. familiar, hacking, little cough. Something like it he had 
known before. At once, great-uncle Tutchins became the victim of a most 
terrible distrust. Some rascally rogue might have oiled up this smart young 
mare, and mended her broken wind for an hour or so, as could be done, so 
great-uncle Tutchins had before now heard tell. It took him all his time to 
keep his countenance and shout again with a good heart— 

‘‘Come then, Malachi Webb. Come then, Simon Mogg. Come all o’ 
‘ee. Pick a fau’t in her, if you can.” 

Nobody could. They looked: at her from the front—they spied at her 
end-ways—side-ways—slant-ways—every way that the wit of horse-dealing 
man has ever devised or thought of. They looked cunning, too, and sly, and 
wise all at the same time. Simon croupied’ down and squinted. So did 
Malachi Webb. ‘‘ Was she a leettle—just a leetle———?”” Without waiting to 
hear what, Malachi, always wishing to stand well with everybody, shouted 
—‘‘Not a bit, not a bit,” so promptly that cousin Simon Mogg gave the 
point up at once, saying, ‘‘ No, no. No more she is. No more she is.” 

‘‘Come now,” laughed great-uncle Tutchins, again in the best of 
spirits, ‘‘ there is nothing ’pon earth wi’out some fau’t or blemish. For you 
be knock-kneed, Malachi Webb—au’ Simon, when his hat’s off, is so bald 
as a bladder o’ lard.” 

But neither philosophy nor good-humour could do any good. The truth 
about that mare might never have been brought to light, and would 
certainly have been kept a secret from the good folk of Bratton, if Simon, 
in making closer and more intimate examination of her near hind leg, to 
steady himself whilst stooping, had not laid his right hand upon her tail. 

She did not kick. The sweetness of that mare’s temper was a credit to _ 
her sex. She stood there as still as an angel among friends. But just as 
Simon, leaning a little heavier, mayhap, carried his fingers down and down 
towards the hoof, the tail came off. Simon fell backwards, and all the folks 
laughed. An’ la! sure then, all the stump that was left to the mare had 
been shaved so close, it was a deal balder than Simon’s crown. 
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‘“*Pon my life, then,” cried Malachi, slowly knitting his brows in_per- 
plexity and half afraid to speak, ‘‘if I don’t think Mr. Tutchins have 
a-bought back his very own mare—for I do sim I do know her—an’ zo 
I do, too, when I do look again.” 

‘Why and Zo he have then.” 

Now that the word was spoken, everybody knew her at once. As well 
indeed they might, for there was no such fine, upstanding mare within ten 
miles. 

‘* Heart alive!” 

“Well now!” 

‘* Dear, dear!” 

“That great-uncle Tutchins, wi all his years an’ wit, should ha’ 
been a-tookt in like that. 

In a twinkling the little man was down, stamping, swearing, using all 
the words, as Rizpah afterwards said, that he could lay his tongue to. 
But it was no good. Malachi spat in his hand and rubbed the chestnut dye 
offon his own palm: Why, as he said, if you did but pat her, you could 
knock out dust like beating a door-mat. 

‘““°Tis they thieving, lying fellers o’ gipsies. That’s who ’tis,”’ cried 
great-uncle Tutchins. ‘They did ought to be all hanged—an’ should if | 
had my way. Why they do do one half the crime in the country, 
they do.” 

‘‘But who did ’ee buy her o’, girt-uncle Tutchins ? Who did ’ee buy 
her o’ then?” 

“I took the young chap for a gen’leman’s servant.” 

‘‘ There, she wur a wonderful easy mare to Zell,’’ said Malachi Webb, in 
a tone of comfort, ‘‘ though, to be sure, to be short of a tail do take away 
some little from her looks.” 

“Ah! ’tis they same murdering, run-about rogues, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, that killed the poor man they’ve a-found in dree-hound’s-waste,” 
roared the little man, pacing up and down and round the mare. ‘‘ That's 
who ’tis. They gipsy robbers wi’ no house to their heads, that brought 
that corpse a hundred mile or more, an’ dapped un down here in Bratton, 
o trouble honest folk.” 

And that idea gained ground. Who could doubt it? For, after all, 
the rascals who would dye up a grey mare so well as to suck in a man like 
great-uncle Tutchins, could be guilty of anything. 


‘TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Bend, Illinois, was sitting’ in his lonely study, one miserable 

November night. The weather, unable to decide whether to rain or 

snow, compromised by doing both alternately. The wood fire in 
the study sullenly refused to burn, and expressed its strong disapprobation 
of all mundane things by smoking viciously. The old woman who was Mr. 
Harley's housekeeper and general servant had gone to bed early, having 
omitted to supply him with his usual evening cup of tea. Somewhere in the 
distance a dog was aimlessly barking at nothing, with an exasperating per- 
sistence that inclined the listener, no matter how humane he might be, to 
recall with approbation the benefits that have resulted from vivisection. 

Mr. Harley was uncomfortable bodily, for which he cared little, but he 
was also depressed in spirits and discouraged. For eighteen months he 
had filled the pulpit of the First Baptist church, and had been tireless in his 
efforts toimprove the spiritual condition of the community; but, so far as 
he could see, those efforts had resulted in failure. There had been no 
revival in his church, although the Methodist church had enjoyed a 
prolonged and prolific’ revival which had added scores to its membership. 
His flock had"*been small at the beginning of his ministry, but it was now 
even smaller, for several families had given up their pews and had gone 
over to the Methodists. He had not a single warm friend among the male 
members of his congregation, while his indifference to feminine attractions 
had made him decidedly unpopular with the female members. The 
residents of West Bend were eminently practical in their views of all things, 
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and he was quite aware that there was a general feeling that a preacher who 
failed to build up a church was unfit for his post. Mr. Harley knew that he 
was a failure, and that he had neither the confidence nor the love of his 
parishioners. He wondered if the dog knew, it and if there were derision in 
his irritating bark. 

Had he not made a fatal mistake in entering the ministry? This 
question was a familiar one to Mr. Harley, but just now it forced itself upon 
him with unusual persistence and power. Asa boy, he had been quiet and 
orderly ; and as a young man, mild and innocuous. His widowed mother 
had destined him from the beginning forthe ministry, and although he had 
never felt especial fitness for that sacred calling, he had yielded to his 
mother’s wish, and had promised her on her death-bed to carry it out. No 
one who knew him could doubt his sincerity and uprightness ; but he some- 
times doubted his honesty in remaining in a position for which he so often 
felt unfitted. Unfortunately, he could not decide whether this feeling was 
In reality a temptation to worldliness and sin or the guiding impulse of 
conscience. At times there came upon him the feeling that he was embayed 
in the unruffled quiet of his parsonage, while all around him the sea of 
human life was sparkling, and surging, and raging. Why was he never to 
know the tumultuous life of other men? Why should he be cut off from 
adventure and romance, and the turmoil and change that made worth 
living the lives of so many millions of men who were quite as honest and 
sincere as he? To those who met him every day, the suggestion that this 
shy and timid man could plunge into the thick of life would have seemed the 
height of absurdity, but Mr. Harley was essentially a dreamer, and he con- 
stantly found himself dreaming of playing heroic and reckless parts in the 
gorgeous melodrama of life. As he lay on his pillow at night he would see 
himself, in a vision, holding some narrow pass with his sword against a score 
of men; or plunging overboard from a vessel to rescue some beautiful girl 
from drowning; or drawing his revolver against a crowd of desperadoes 
and shooting them down one by one. Then the consciousness that this 
dreaming was but yielding to the temptation of the Evil One would come 
upon him, and he would pray earnestly to be kept from the world of which 
he dreamed. In order to strengthen himself against temptation, he had 
ceased to read even the most innocuous novels, and had banished all poetry 
from his bookshelves except ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and the hymns of Dr. Watts. 
He could not, however, bring himself to discard his Spanish grammar and 
exercise book. He had bégun to teach himself Spanish, because he 
fancied that it was peculiarly the language of romance. He told his con- 
science that he had taken up the study because it was always useful for a 
man to know more than one language, and because he looked forward to 
translating evangelical books for the enlightenment of benighted, Spanish 
Roman Catholics. But his conscience was not wholly convinced by this 
specious pleading, and occasionally suggested that possibly he was deceiving 
himself, and that it was not improbable, judging from the records of the 
Spanish Inquisition, that Spanish was a language more fitted for devils than 
for Christian men. 
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The discouraged pastor was aroused by the entrance of three of his most 
prominent church members, who, after a few preliminary observations in 
regard to the weather, announced that they had been sent as a committee 
to inform Mr. Harley that his ministrations were not entirely satisfactory. 
The spokesman was Deacon Armstrong, the keeper of the Temperance 
Hotel, who owed his official position rather to his reputation as a keen man 
of business than as a conspicuous example of the graces of Christianity. 
His associates were dull, commonplace farmers, who had probably been 
selected with the expectation that they would submissively follow the 
Deacon’s lead. 

‘We all know,” began the Deacon, clearing his throat, and pulling 
thoughtfully at his beard, ‘‘ that the church ain’t holdin’ its own against the 
Methodists. Now we don’t want to hurt any man’s feelin’s, but feelin’s 
can’t be allowed to stand in the way of business. Our church ought to be 
the leadin’ church of the town, but it ain’t anything of the kind. It’s our 
duty as Christ’an men, and as a congregation that has put a good deal of 
money into thishyer religious enterprise, to find out the reason why we 
don’t prosper. Ifthisain’t so, the brethren here will please contradict me.” 

The brethren shuffled and nodded assent, and the Deacon resumed his 
speech. | 

‘What our folks think, Mr. Harley, is that your style of preachin’ ain't 
calculated to build up the church. They allow that you’re a good speaker: 
but they say you preach as if you were tryin’ to make the women and 
children understand every word you say. Now that sort of preachin’ don't 
fetch the average public. What we want is sermons with more or less 
Latin, and Greek, and Russian, and such, sprinkled into them, and we want 
to hear more about the doctrines—foreordination, and other doctrines that 
interest people just because they can’t altogether understand them.” 

But,” said Mr. Harley speaking for the first time, “‘I have preached 
repentance from sin, purity of life, and brotherly love. That is what the 
gospel seems to me to be, and I am here to preach the gospel.” 

‘Just so! just so!” replied the Deacon, hastily. Iam not sayin’ anything 
against the gospel, but our idea is that a man can preach the gospel without 
going too much into details. Folks complain that you tell them to repent 
of this and that and the other sin, instead of pitchin’ into sin generally. 
There's a feelin’ that you are too personal in your sermons. For instance, 
you preached against horse-racin’ the other Sunday, and the consequence 
was that two of our leadin’ families, that make a business of stock-raisin’, 
got on their ear and said they wouldn’t come to church again to be insulted. 
Of course I ain’t defendin’ horse racin’, but what I mean to say is that it 
wasn’t judicious of you to preach on that subject, considerin’ the fact that 
the Evanses and the Talmages raised horses, some of which naturally ran 
races, bein’ of the very best blooded stock.” 

‘But, surely, Deacon Armstrong,”’ urged the pastor, ‘‘ you do not wish 
that I should preach smooth things to the people, and set before thema 
lower standard than that of the New Testament?” 
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‘‘ Nobody wants you to lower no standard,” replied Armstrong. ‘‘ Only 
folks feel that they must live, and I’ve heard it said more than once that, if 
people followed out your preachin’ to the letter, nobody could earn a livin’ 
except preachers, and, perhaps, doctors.”’ 

‘“‘ Does the congregation share this opinion ?’’ asked Mr. Harley. 

‘‘There ain’t a doubt about it. We were sent here to talk the matter 
over with you in a prayerful and Christian spirit, and to point out that, 
unless you change your gait a little, the First church will probably have to 
go into bankruptcy. Preach doctrinal sermons. Show that you can sling 
Latin and Greek as well as the Methodist preacher. Try to be judicious 
in applyin’ what you have to say about sin to the peculiar circumstances of 
our church members, and I’ll bet—that is to say, I believe—that we can 
make the church hum yet.” 

**T will think over what you have said,” answered the pastor, wearily. 
“I do not think we need say any more to-night. When I come to a 
decision, I will communicate with you. Good night.” And the committee 
found themselves quietly, but irresistibly, compelled to withdraw before the 
Deacon could propose to close the meeting with prayer. 

‘* I’m sorry,” said the Deacon, as he walked homeward with his com- 
panions, ‘‘ that he didn’t show a more Christian spirit under reproof. He 
ought to have been grateful to us for comin’ to see him, instead of writin’ 
him notice to quit; but he never offered us no refreshment, not even a pro- 
posal to spend a season in prayer. He just hustled us out; and my opinion 
is that the best thing for us to do is to hustle him out of the pulpit without 
any more talk.” 

When Mr. Harley found. himself again alone, he walked rapidly up and 
down his room. He was excited, and warm with righteous indignation. 
He had given the people of his church all that he had to give them, and 
this was the result. He had been told by illiterate and vulgar men that his 
sermons were not sufficiently learned to please them. He had been 
virtually ordered to abstain from rebuking sins of which members of his 
flock were guilty, lest by so doing he should offend them. He had been 
warned that, unless he devoted all his efforts to making the church first of 
all a financial success, his place must be taken by someone else. Not a 
word of gratitude for his faithful labours, not a word of affection in return 
for the love that he had lavished on his people, was given to him. _Ingrati- 
tude, injustice, and cruelty were the reward that his ministry had earned. 
These and nothing more. 

Why should he continue to spend his strength on behalf of people who 
were incapable of appreciating him? Was it not now absolutely certain 
that he had mistaken his calling in becoming a minister? He had tried 
with all his heart and soul to succeed, but he had failed. This was the end. 
He would waste no more of his life in thankless, useless, and unsympathetic 
toil. 

The time had unexpectedly come for him to convert at least one of his 
dreams into reality. He would vanish‘secretly from the town. He would 
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porate jescendants had long since abandoned. 
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nerical 
eG den flash of profanity was the result of a glimpse of the 
This ” face - as he turned toenter his door. The American had recognized 
alcalde’s hed pastor of West Bend, and the sudden discovery that a Baptist 
the vanis! fi d into a Spanish alcalde naturally startled him. 
her h had been transforme Pp ally s 

arte horseman rode on to the inn, where, to his surprise, he found an 
ostler who could speak a small amount of English. The ostler explained 
that his excellency, the alcalde, who was one of the best of men, had taught 
him English while he was in his service. The alcalde knew all possible. 
Janguages, and he was always ready to teach them to the people, owing to 
the extreme goodness of his heart and his desire that his people should be 

the most learned of all Mexicans. 

Leaving his horse at the inn, the stranger strolled to the alcalde’s resi- 
dence, and entering the wide-opened door, unannounced, found himself in 
the presence of Mr. Harley. 

The former minister had grown old and grey. He worea bright serape 
over his shoulders, and a broad sombrero on his head. He was sitting 
with bent shoulders, smoking a cigar, and apparently wrapped in thought. 
When he saw the American, he rose up with grave courtesy, and invited 
him to be seated. 

The stranger stood looking at him for a moment, and then, laughing 
softly, held out his hand and said, ‘‘ Shake! Brother Harley.” 

‘*T do not know you,” said the alcalde, ‘‘ but you evidently know me. 
Who are you, and why have you hunted me down? ” 

‘* Armstrong’s my name,” replied the American. “I’m not huntin’ you, 
I’m huntin’ something a sight more valuable than missing parsons. I 
accidently saw you comin’ out of that Roman Catholic church, and I knew 
you the minute I set eyes on you.” 

‘‘So you are Deacon Armstrong,” said the alcalde. ‘‘Sit down, 
Deacon, and permit me to send for some refreshment. I apologize for 
what I said about hunting me down. It was drawn from me in a moment 
of surprise.” a 

““That’s all right, ” said Aeaettone: taking the PrOonred chair; ‘‘ but 
you needn’t call me ‘ Deacon,’ I’ve chucked all that.” 

‘* Indeed! ” 

‘Yes! There ain’t much Deacon about me, now-a-days. The last 
time I saw you, neither of us expected to meet again in Mexico; you as an 
alcalde, and me as a mine hunter.” 
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get out again; but, as it happened, about six months after you had gone, a 
chap came to West Bend, selling clocks, who allowed that he’d seen you 
on a train bound for St. Louis, and had talked a spell with you. So we 
calculated that you’d gone to California, and, after a while, your disappear- 
ance got to be an old story.” 

‘I presume the church did not regret my pene said Harley. 

“It didn’t bother much about it. It wasn’t very long after you left 
before the whole concern broke up. You see, I wanted to open a bar in 
my hotel ; and when I found that you’d chucked the religious racket, I did 
the same; and most of the congregation thought they couldn’t do better 
than to follow the lead of the pastor and the deacon.”’ 

‘‘ And you have given up your religion?” asked the alcalde. 

‘‘Same as you, pardner. I says to myself, the parson’s a good, honest 
man. If he’s found out that religion is all rubbish, and has broke for 
California, what’s the use of my stickin’ to it when all it does for me is to 
prevent me from making good money by selling whisky. The church folks 
that took the same view of it as you and me, agreed that we’d better sell the 
meetin’-house to a man who come along and offered a good price for it, 
calculating to turn it into a theaytre. Three or four families joined the 
Methodists, but the balance of the people considered that religion was 
played out and they backslided, as we used to say. Bless you! You 
wouldn’t know the town to-day. There's ten saloons where there used to 
be one, and there ain’t a night that somebody isn’t run in for being drunk 
and disorderly.”’ | 

‘You are wrong in thinking that I have abandoned my religion,” said 
the alcalde. ‘I am no longer a minister, but——”’ 

““O! come now,” interrupted Armstrong. ‘‘ What the use of trying to 
fool me? Didn’t I see you coming out of that Roman Catholic church ? 
and don’t I remember how you used to say that the Roman Catholics were 
worse than the devil? If you hadn’t chucked the Baptist faith, would you 
be seen coming out of a Catholic church? No! You can’t fool me. If 
you'd believed in your religion, you would have stayed at West Bend, 
and kept on preachin’. You and me has seen the folly of psalm-singin’, 
and has gone in for gettin’ the best we can out of this world; and I’m free 
to say that you seem to have got more out of it, so far, than I have. You're 
alcalde of this town; you got a mighty pretty little boy, and I don’t doubt 
that you’ve got all the money you want. Might I ask if you’ve got a wife, 
or if——” 

‘‘ My wife is dead.” 

‘Excuse me for touchin’ unawares on an unpleasant subject. What I 
came here to say is this. You must know all about this section of country. 
You go in with me, and buy up half-a-dozen abandoned mines. We can 
get them for a song, and it don’t make any difference whether there is any 
silver left in them or not. Then we'll sell the mines to the New York flats 
fora couple of millions. It’s a dead sure thing, and you’re just the man 
to join me in the business.” 
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The alcalde silently rose and, turning his back on his visitor, stood by 
the window, apparently looking miles away across the valley to the distant 
mountains. Armstrong presently continued, 

“You see, pardner, it ain’t as if you were a minister, and couldn’t dirty 
your hands with business. You're like me now. You ain’t tied up and 
held back by no blamed superstition. You come with me in this thing, and 
we're made men. Those folks in the East are just crazy on silver mining, 
and they’ll believe anything we tell them.” 

The alcalde turned a worn, sad face to his persistent tempter. He 
seemed to have grown older by a dozen years during the half-hour that 
Armstrong had been in the house. 

-_“ Brother Armstrong,” he said. ‘‘ From the bottom of my heart I ask 
your forgiveness for having led you, by my evil example, into, I fear, 
deadly sin. I meant no harm when I left West Bend. I thought that I 
should do no wrong in leaving a post where I had failed, and living quietly 
and honestly elsewhere. You have shown me what I have really done. I 
have thrown away the trust that was committed to me, and fled unto 
Joppa. To-morrow, I shall go back to the people whom I deserted, and 
spend what life remains to me in trying to undo the harm I have done. I 
have been very happy here,” he continued, ‘‘and I thought that my 
happiness was a sign that I had done right ; but now I find myself fallen so 
low that you can come to me and ask me to join you in a scheme to 
defraud and rob innocent people. Man! What have I done to you that 
you should insult and torture me—— ?” 

The alcalde stopped. He clutched at the fastening of his collar. His 
face grew purple. Armstrong sprang forward, but before he could reach 
him he had fallen heavily upon the floor. 

‘“‘I’m convinced,” said Armstrong, a few weeks later, as he told the 
incident of his discovery of the alcalde to a friend in St. Louis, ‘‘ that it’s 
no use tryin’ to make a practical man out of a man who has once been a 
preacher. That man, Harley, just up and died because I proposed a smart 
stroke of business to him, and his surviving Greaser friends run me out of 
town on suspicion of having exasperated him. So here I am, without a 
spare dollar to my name, when I might have been on the road to being a 
millionaire, if Harley had had an ounce of savvy.” 
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See! The windows are tear-bedimmed eyes ! 
And the tears quiver down from the depths of its grief 

To the root of the ivy, its staunchest of friends, 
That would give every pitying limb, with each leaf, 
Could it save, in the giving, its sorrowing chief 

From the wretchedest end of all ends. 


Silently, dear, with a reverent tread, 
We have walked, you and I, in the corridors sweet, 
And from each noble ceiling our fancy has read 
Little unwritten tales of the long-ago dead, 
Tender stories of lovers that lie in a bed 
With a stone at the foot and a cross at the head, 
And a daisy and buttercup sheet. 
Lovingly, dear, from the lattice of lead, 
Where the sun-and-dew teardrops this noon-fall are shed, 
We have looked on the graves whence the spirits have fled 
To the Love everlasting, complete. 


Hopefully, dear, we have passed from the door— 

Which is now named a “ Lot ’’—to the garden below, 
Down the moss-covered paths which we loved to explore 
For the echces they sighed of the footfalls of yore, 

Of the voices of ages ago. 

We have stood by the fountain and fancied the sound 

Of the sun-coloured drops—as in chambers of death 
We imagine there comes from the silence profound 

A profouuder suggestion of breath. 


In its basin, replenished to-day by the skies, 


We have called up reflections of faces of old, 
Gazing out from the water with sorrowful eyes, 

Or with eyes gleaming joy uncontrolled : 
From a tower of hair in a powder disguise, 

Or from tresses of shimmering gold. 
We have stood by its side in the lingering sun 
Looking down in the pool, with our fancies as one, 
And a smile for the thing that was gallantly done, 

Or a sigh for the awful untold! 
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But the Manor is doomed, and its terraces, too, 
. . And-the moss-covered paths and the-fountain of stone. 
There are labourers’ coats on the hedges of yew, 
And a trench tells the line where the elm-giants grew, 
And the rooks in wild terror have flown. 
Not a brick will be left, not a leaf will be seen, 
Of this noble old place when we come here again ; 
And the only thing sweet and the only thing green 
We shall find will be memory—ah, but how keen ! 
And, though sweet, how commingled with pain! 


Look!. They have come! Let us go, ere the pick, 
With the murderous sound of the ox-felling blow, 
Makes our flesh to turn cold and our hearts to turn sick 
As it gives the first wound to the blood-coloured brick : 
Lest our eyes behold that, let us go! 
Only one loving look while the house is yet whole, 
And we’ll hasten away, though regretful and loth ; 
And we'll try to believe, as we mournfully stroll, 
That the Manor has neither a heart nor a soul, 
While its human destroyers have both ! 
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This innovation was soon followed by more attention than had been 
given hitherto to the pleasant work of tempting the public with artistic 
covers, and, amongst other things, it is worth noting that one of the 
Harmsworth papers, The Rambler, came out with a different design on 
its cover—by Mr. Wilson—each week; the first time, so far as I know, 
that a regular change in covers had been attempted. Within even my 
own limited acquaintance, I came upon more than one man “collecting ”’ 
them and offering considerably enhanced prices for missing numbers! I 
am ready to admit, however, that this was a tribute to the artistic skill of 
Mr. Wilson and not to the general contents of The Rambler. 

‘‘The Japanese movement,” Mr. Wilson remarked, ‘“‘ came to England 
from France, and then it was that Beardsley came to the front, displaying 
greater genius in that direction than anyone else. Work on these lines— 
to speak somewhat generally—was being done in Germany, but it was 
entirely grotesque and different in treatment.” 

I have animadverted on the present sheep-like disposition to collect 
Japanese prints wholesale, good, bad, and indifferent; but as Mr. Wilson 
has a very fine collection indeed, I must add that he was one of the 
intelligent pioneers of the movement, and began collecting over fourteen 
years ago, long before Beardsley had left school. | 

Unless one possessed knowledge equally expert, one would be much 
more valourous than discreet to dispute a point of magazine decoration 
with anyone of Mr. Wilson’s ability, and on the mere question of the way 
in which the title of a magazine should be lettered his remarks are of 
considerable interest, and may upset some preconceived notions on that 
little point. 

‘‘ There can be nothing better,” said Mr. Wilson, ‘ than the old, plain, 
Roman type. In such a matter there is one dominant aim—that it may be 
easily read. It should have the simplicity of the old Roman type or of the 
Gothic type of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the great characteristic 
of which is its simplicity. As an instance of this, take the type which was 
made by Caxton at the very initiation of printing. In its beauty and 
simplicity it has never been beaten.” 

Glance at some of Mr. Wilson’s delightful decorstive work, at the cover 
of The Butterfly for example, and at some of the designs produced with 
this article—reference can be made to another side of his work presently— 
and while I feel sure you will admire, it may be as well, from the point of 
view which I adopted in my first paragraph, to enunciate some of the 
elementary principles which underlie the decorative in art. 

The ornamental art is an art without subject. It is not necessary, or 
even desirable, that ornament should have an illustrative or literary 
purpose. This is a point that the observer will tend to ignore, and one 
will often hear would-be caustic remarks made about the incongruity of 
the subjects which a decorative artist may have massed together in his 
design, the critic being unaware of the fact that, whatever witticism he may 
have perpetrated, his criticism, as such, is pointless. 
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highest sense of the word, the point of his needle absolutely vibrates with 
it. The etching needle is to the artist what the violin is to the best of 
executants. He must put his soul into it. Good drawing will not suffice ; 
there must be a veritable sense of poetry in the touch. Everyone will 
admit that Mr. Wilson’s achievement, in this form of autographic art is of 
a very high order indeed. 

Mr. Wilson received his early art education at the Lambeth School of 
Art, ten years ago, having for fellow-students, Ricketts, Shannon, Raven- 
Hill, Frampton, Henry Bates, Pomeroy, and others who have since 
distinguished themselves in various departments of art. 

Mr. Wilson was an active member of the Sketch Club connected with 
the school, and expressed very strongly to me his indebtedness to it. 
‘‘ There is nothing like it for bringing out individuality, and it was the 
making of us. The Sketch Clubs in all the Schools of Art are the best 
means for artistic development. Of course, the special advantage of 
Sketch Clubs is, that you are encouraged to put into practice the tuition 
which you have had in the schools.” 

More than once, if I have ventured to reproach someone with having 
no sort of perception of art, it has been considered an overwhelming retort 
to reply: ‘‘I come from a family of artists”; as if the smell of paint in 
one’s infancy is sufficient justification for the belief that one is separated 
from the common herd of the unseeing, or is a sort of hereditary testi- 
monial to one’s artistic capacity. Yet, if I had a great-grandfather who 
herded swine, I shall not, therefore, pose as an authority on natural history. 

On the other hand, it would be interesting to find out how many first- 
rate artists there are who have no hereditary excuse for their work. There 
are, certainly, many who cannot claim anything on behalf of their families 
in this respect, and Mr. Wilson is one of them. 

I don’t know whether he excelled in the pleasing principles of geography 
and mathematics, which, I presume, were taught at his first school 
at Dulwich, but I do know that there were prizes offered there for 
the best drawings, and that Master Wilson obtained them. This might 
well have proved the end, rather than the beginning; of an artistic career ; 
for prizes and diplomas have proved most effectual extinguishers, snuffing 
out the decent anxieties, the good work and ambition of the unfortunate 
prize-winner, but Mr. Wilson took these things as they came, and anything 
else he could get,and, undeterred by the praise of his schoolmasters, he has 
since shown the good stuff of which he is made, and is doing good work 
to-day. 

After leaving school, he obtained a position as designer at Doultons, 
where he remained for two or three years until he deserted his routine 
engagement and became a “ free-lance ”’ in black-and-white. 

Like Raven-Hill and others who have done such excellent work, he may 
.be said to be one of the products of modern journalism. He began in the 
dying days of wood engraving. He was one of the group of young men 
whose work has coincided with the development of reproductive processes. 
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They saw their opportunities and made extremely good use of them. 
I have met Mr. Wilson frequently, and the reader may think it strange 
that at least one conventional biographical detail is not to be found in this 
sketch. I am bound to admit that I have never thought of asking Mr. 
Wilson how old he is, or where he was born. He 1s possessed of a light- . 
hearted gaiety which would justify one in putting the tale of his years at 
nineteen, but I believe he would confess to ten or eleven years more. 

The piano and organ in one of his rooms would suggest that there is more 
than one form of composition and harmony which appeals to him. He is 
the owner of several fine dogs of a species which I detest. - He almost in- 
variably wears (amongst other things) a very handsome black silk bow-tie, 
of a flowing and negligé character which gives the necessary Bohemian 
semblance to an otherwise conventional costume. Being but a poor hand 
at it I shall venture no further into personal description or give any further 
cause of offence to an excellent man who does excellent work, but shall 
conclude here with the comforting knowledge that I have deserved the 
thanks of Mr. Wilson and my readers for what I have done. 
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THE LADY OF THE PISTOLS. 
By H. A. Hinxson. 


desert his bottle for the spinnet. Yet, for the honour of his race, 

and because he would have an heir to his name of which he was 

proud, and to his point-blankers which he loved, he begged a friend 
to find a wife for him. 

‘Of women I know nothing,” he said, “‘ seeing that I have spent mv 
life with men and horses, but let her be young and lusty as a filly, for I 
would not give my name to a colt that was unsound.” 

So Pierce Butler whispered in the ear of Miss Teresa Laffan that 
Sir Phelim was caught by her beauty, and would neither drink nor blaze 
any more until he had carried her off; whereupon the lady blushed, full of 
joy and fear, since Sir Phelim was the handsomest, as well as the most 
quarrelsome, man in the country, and because women loved him as greatly 
as he had scorned them. 

So it was that my mother came to Kilrea. 

Now, for a year after, my father went about with a sad face as one that 
had quarrelled with his bottle, and met his friends but seldom and no longer 
with point-blankers in the morning. But when I came into the world with 
strong limbs and a loud voice, he summoned all the gentlemen in the 
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county to sup with him. When they were assembled, I was brought into - 
the chamber, and Sir Phelim with great dignity broke a bottle of claret 
_ over my head, calling them to witness that I was his heir, and that I had 
been baptized as every gentleman ought. Then they all drank to me in 
buttered claret, pledging themselves to be my friends as long as I lived, and 
to shoot my enemies after I was dead. 

After this, my father followed the fox again, and drank with his friends 
or blazed at them as he had been used. And when my mother died—for 
loneliness, when she knew that he had never loved her, but only wanted an 
heir and no wife—he did not greatly grieve for her, but gave her spinnet to 
the Church as a thank-offering because the Lady Burke had borne him a 
son. 

So I grew up, and Sir Phelim was proud because I was like him in face 
and stood a good inch taller in my riding-boots, and still more because, at 
fifteen years of age, I could drink a man’s share of claret at night and hip 
my man in the morning, as happened when I had quarrelled with Phil 
Martin and put him to sleep in the Friar’s Field after dawn. 

When he fell, my father caught me in his arms and kissed me on the 
cheek, swearing that he could die easy, since the gout had crippled him and he 
had a son to take care of his barkers. Then he bade his friends to supper, 
and when he had strengthened his resolve with claret, he gave me his case 
of pistols, bidding me, with tears, to keep them in memory of him, and use 
them to my own and his honour, since he was too old to do them credit. 
Next day he broke his neck in the hunting-field, striving to give the lie to 
his words, and prove himself as young as any of us, as indeed he was, since, 
albeit the gout had crippled his limbs, it had never yet made his heart 
heavy. 

So I sware to follow Sir Phelim in everything that he had done, and 
that no woman should ever make my heart weak or my hand unsteady. 
And:this gave me but little trouble, since I loved the companionship of men 
and had as great a scorn of women as had my father, because my mother 
had died when I was a child, and I knew little of her save that she would 
weep when Sir Phelim called for his pistols at daybreak, and fall upon his 
neck when he came home to drink to the memory of the friend that he had 
killed. And seeing that I was but little more than twenty-three years of 
age, I had no thought for an heir to my name nor to my pistols, “‘ Blazer ” 
and ‘‘ Flash,” lest they should fall to my cousin Roger Devine, whom I 
hated because he was lean and ill-favoured and loved a guinea better than 
the honour of a gentleman. 

’Twas the day after I had blazed at young Amby Bodkin near the Down 
of Clapook—having ridden all night to oblige him, since he was to be 
married at noon—that I supped with Rody Macnamara and as gallant a 
company of bottlemen as ever I met. 

I was mightily proud, because I had left a ball in the curtain of Amby’s 
side and got no more than a scratch myself, albeit he was as straight a shot 
as his father. So, when we had drunk deep, I must needs tell how the 
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quarrel arose—because Amby swore that the stag that we killed near the 
Friar’s Copse last Martinmas was red, and would not take my word that it 
was brown until I had hipped him. 

At this, Sir Peter Devereux took a mighty daught of buttered claret and 
cried out— 

‘‘ By my soul, the stag was red.” 

‘*T beg you to believe that it was brown,” I said. 

‘‘T take no man’s word for it,”’ he returned. 

‘‘T swear, by my honour, the stag was brown,” I cried. 

‘¢ And I wager my honour that it was red,” he burst out. 

On this a great clamour arose, some swearing that the stag was red and 
the others that it was brown, so that in a little while I had business with 
near half the company. But for that I cared little, since the wine was in 
my head and I knew that for six months to come Amby Bodkin would have 
but one leg to stand upon. | 

Then I caught sight of my cousin’s face and the smile that was upon it. 

‘You villain,” I cried, ‘‘ you were thinking of Kilrea.”’ 

‘I confess that ’twas in my mind,” he said. 

‘¢*T will go no further,” I broke out. 

‘*T would not quarrel with you,” he returned. 

‘‘ There are good reasons,” I answered, tapping my sword hilt. 

‘** Since you are a dead man,” he went on. 

At this, Sir Peter’s face grew very sad, for he loved me greatly, albeit he 
prided himself on his skill with the barkers, and had no wish to see my 
cousin master of Kilrea in my stead, since Roger knew as little of claret as 
he did of a horse. 

** Phelim dear,” he whispered, ‘‘ I’ll call him out when you’re dead.” 

‘‘1’ll do it myself, Peter, when I’ve put you to sleep,’”’ I made answer, 
and pressed his hand. Then I turned to the company. 

‘* Gentlemen,”’ I said, ‘‘ in three days I will meet you.”’ 

‘“* Three days!’ they echoed, remembering that I was Sir Phelim’s son. 

‘‘ Aye, three days,” I went on, ‘‘since I think I’ll be married to-morrow.”’ 

‘“* Married !”’ exclaimed my cousin, with a pale face. ‘‘ Who is the 
lady?” 

‘‘T know not,” I answered. ‘‘ But I pledge myself, on my honour, to 
marry the first woman I meet, so she be well-born, young, and a maid, 
since I would have an heir to my name and keep a villain out of my 
house.” 

‘‘T’ll wager a thousand guineas,” cried Roger, “‘ that you'll die unwed.” 

But I did not answer him, and, turning to the company, who seemed 
doubtful if I jested or spoke from my heart, I bade them toast the 
Lady Burke whom I should wed within three days. So they drank to her 
in buttered claret, all save my kinsman, and when I had kissed Sir Peter 
on the cheek, I left them and, leaping into my saddle, rode homeward to 
Kilrea. 

The hot blood so troubled my brain that it was no easy matter to think 
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clearly of the things that lay before me. Moreover, I had drunk deeper 
than was my wont, because I had hipped Amby Bodkin, and now I was 
sworn within three days to find me a wife and to kill my best friend, for so 
I think Sir Peter was until he fell at the Shepherd’s Crossing. 

Now, I have said 1 had no love for women since I was too young to be 
their slave, and had no mind to be their flatterer, yet I saw no other help 
than a woman’s to save the honour of my house. 

So thinking, I rode slowly and with slack rein down the hill. The air - 
was cool and sweet, and there were streaks of dawn in the sky. ’Twas in 
my mind how good a morning ’twould be for a meeting, and it made me 
sad to be idle when I had so much business before me. 

I had near reached the end of the hill, when I heard the sound ot 
wheels following me. So I turned about and saw a great, yellow coach 
coming towards me. The rogue that held the ribbons swayed to and fro 
as though the wine had mistaken his head for his stomach. 

‘Tis the sun brings thirst and sorrow,” he said, when he was come 
beside me. 

‘“‘ That is very true,”’ I answered, ‘ ites the head is no match for the 
liquor. Whose wine have you so rnisused?” 

‘Whose but my Lord Castleton’s. ’Twas the bravest rout that ever | 
saw, and who could deny my lord’s bounty and my mistress’s beauty ?” 

‘Your mistress!” I exclaimed. 

‘‘Hush,” he whispered, waving his hand unsteadily towards the 
curtained windows, ‘for I think the lady sleeps.”’ 

‘‘Let her sleep then,” I returned, ‘‘ unless she be young.” 

A laugh gurgled in the rascal’s throat. 

‘“Young, lordsave you!” he cried. ‘‘ Why, ’tis not twenty years since 
she left her cradle; and as for her face, ’twould make a young man silly, 
or an old man young to look at it.” 

‘‘ For her face I care little,” I said, remembering my wager, “ but only if 
she be a maid and of good family.” 

A smile puckered the rogue’s face. 

‘‘T dare swear that she is a maid,” he answered, “‘ yet not for long I'm 
thinking, since, if my old eyes are not yet blind, she will wed the Lord 
Castleton, and as for her birth, why he should be a proud man to ask better 
blood than the Lady Barbara Crosbie can give him.” 

‘I would fain speak with your mistress,” I said, for her name pleased 
me right well and I was in humour with my fortune. 

‘‘Nay, sir,” he replied, with some show of alarm, “ for were I to wake 
her ladyship, I should soon be as dead as any empty bottle.” Then he 
began plying his whip as if to be free of me. But I drew a pistol from the 
holster and pointed it at his head. 

‘Tf you love lead better than gold,” I said, ‘‘ you shall have it.” 

At this he pulled up his horses. 

‘Since I am a man,” he replied, ‘I must humour you, and a guinea in 
the purse is worth a pound of lead in the body, especially if one is a flesh- 
carrier,’ and he looked sorrowfully at his paunch. 
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‘“No doubt you will die in your bed,” I said, smiling at his discretion. 

‘*God send that I may, and be forgiven for my sins,” he returned, 
piously. ‘‘ But what would you say to my mistress ? ” 

‘‘ That I am pledged to marry her.” 

‘‘ Lord sakes, and who may you be?”’ he cried out. 

But before I could answer him, a fire-iron exploded and a bullet whizzed: 
past my ear. 

The door of the coach was open, and by it stood the lady, holding the 
smoking pistol in her hand. 

I sprang from the saddle and bowed low before her. 

‘“‘T ask your pardon, madam,” I said, “‘for had not your rascal 
entertained me so excellently, I should have presented myself sooner.” 

‘‘And had I presented my barker as I am used, the world would have 
been rid of a rogue,” she retorted, and threw the pistol to the ground at 
her feet. 

Now, it is no pleasant thing to take the word ‘“‘rogue”’ from the lips of man 
or woman, and yet her spirit pleased me so well, being little accustomed tc 
it in women, that I looked at her some moments before I answered her. 
She was fairer and, I think, prouder than any woman that I had ever seen, 
and the jewels in her hair were not brighter than her eyes, nor was the silk 
that clothed her, from her bosom to her feet, whiter than the neck above it. 
Her cheek was still flushed with anger which she seemed at some pains 
to control, and the sight of it made my blood hotter than ever had the 
wine cup. 

I bent and took the pistol from the ground. 

“Tis a pretty plaything for a child,” I said, looking at it, and, indeed, it 
was cunningly wrought and well balanced. 

‘“A child might have handled it better,” she returned, “and yet, had 
not the light dazzled my eyes, I think ’twould have served my purpose.”’ 

‘*But not mine,’ I made answer, “ seeing that I have business with 
certain gentlemen but three days hence.” 

“Tis a long time for the making of one will,” she cried out, scornfully. 

“My will ae made already,’ I returned, ‘“‘ but I would not desert my 
bride sooner.’ 

‘‘ Your bride!” she broke out. ‘‘ Who may the lady be, that I may wish 
her joy.” 

‘The Lady Barbara Crosbie,” I answered, looking her in the eyes. 

She gazed at me in amazement for some moments. Then she burst 
into laughter. 

_ “Tam fortunate, indeed,” she cried, ‘for I had not thought to meet a 
jester.” 

‘‘ Who will be your husband,” I added. 

She made me a courtesy, mockingly. 

‘‘T would fain know the name of him who does me so much honour,” 
she cried. 

‘¢Sir Phelim Burke,” I answered. 
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She drew back in surprise. 

* Of Kilrea ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Of Kilrea.”’ 

‘‘ The same that hipped Amby Bodkin at the Down of Clapook ?” 

‘ And carried him to church for fear he should be late for his wedding,” 
I went on. 

She burst out laughing, though I could have sworn her eyes were more 
tender. Then she turned as if to enter the coach. : : 

‘‘T thank you, sir, for the honour you have done me, even in jest,” she 
said, making me a courtesy. 

But I caught her hand. 

‘‘ Madam,” I said, ‘‘ you do me wrong, for I do not jest. Sir Phelim 
Burke begs the hand of the Lady Barbara Crosbie.” 

‘‘ When would Sir Phelim marry ?” she asked. 

“ Without delay, since I have business three days hence,” I returned. 

‘But if I be pledged to another ?’’ she said, smiling. 

‘T set my life against his,”’ I made answer. 

‘Then finish your business, and I will think on the matter; but now I 
would find my rascally servant, for the horses grow impatient.” 

‘‘ That may not be, madam,” I returned, “ since I would: have an heir to 
my name and my estates.” 

At this, she drew back and the blood filled her cheeks. Then she leaned 
forward and cried out at me: 

‘¢*Tis an heir and no wife that you seek. If you be a man of honour, 
you shall pay for the insult, and a woman shall teach you to play the man.” 

With that, she struck me in the face with her gloved hand, so that my 
cheeks tingled. So amazed was J that I could not utter a word. Then she 
turned to the coach, and, drawing from it such another pistol as she had 
used already, she spoke with great calmness. 

“Sir,’* she said, “ you have insulted me, and for the insult I demand 
that satisfaction which is due from every man of-spirit. Shall it be twelve 
or sixteen paces ?”’ 

“Whatever you will,’’ I returned, since the thing was so strange that | 
had lost the power of thought. 

‘‘T beg you to measure the ground, sir,”’ she said. 

So, scarce knowing what I did, I measured sixteen paces. Then I went 
to my horse and took a pair of pistols from the holster, begging her to use 
one of them so that the fight might be more equal. Thus we took the 
ground, I facing the sun. But she would not have it so, and I must necds 
measure the ground again, that neither should have any advantage. 

“When the cuckoo calls again, that will be the signal,” she said, when 
we faced each other, and her voice was cold. 

‘As you will, madam,” I said, bowing. 

So we stood waiting, and the horses browsed upon the grass by the 
wayside. 

At last came the slow sound of the cuckoo. 
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But when I grew stronger, and the pain in my breast was near gone, the 
little blood that was left me was hot to think of my honour and how my 
friends had waited in vain for me in the Friar’s Field, because a woman had 
laid me at sixteen paces and.would have put me to sleep had not Rody 
Macnamara’s claret kept the life in me. Yet I felt no anger against the 
Lady Barbara, but only a great wonder at her spirit and because she played 
so prettily with the barkers, and was as straight a shot as Amby Bodkin 
himself. 

So, to make my couch easier, I would think of her and babble of her 
eyes, when I was not sleeping or cursing the apothecary because he would 
not tell me in whose house I was lodged, but feigned ignorance because I 
was a child in his hands and he had no fear of me. _ 

But one day, when the rascal had bound up my wound, I caught him by 
the neck and I swore that I would kill him if he did not answer me speedily 
and with as much truth as a rascal might, since, if he lied to me, he should 
never breathe another vein after that I was free of my couch. 

‘*’*Tis a good reason for a poor man to love truth,” he spluttered, when 
he had rid his throat of the blood, for I had not thought to find my hands 
so strong; ‘‘and may her ladyship forgive me, but this is the house of the 
Lord Avenbeg.”’ 
~ “ Her ladyship!”’ I exclaimed. 

“ Aye, sir, the Lady Barbara, who carried you hither when the rascals 
had left you.” © . 

‘“‘The rascals?”’ I muttered, for my brain was slow to discover his 
meaning. 

‘‘The Lady Barbara was returning from my Lord Castleton’s rout, 
when she found by the roadside a gentleman sorely wounded. So she 
carried you hither, and, seeing that my lord was abroad, she summoned me ~ 
and bade me keep the life in you, and yet be silent, for if you died or my 
tongue wagged, I should dance a hornpipe between earth and heaven for my 
pains. The lady is very gentle, and as fairas she is gentle” —and he looked 
at me with great cunning. 

‘““?Tis very true,” I answered, ‘‘for I have not yet found a woman half 
so fair. And I dare swear that she is géntle, too, albeit I have made but 
little trial of it.” , 

‘‘T pray you to remember, sir,’’ he went on, eyeing me eagerly, ‘‘ that I 
have served you well.” 

“That you have,” I returned, “and I shall not forget your services.” 

‘‘ The Lady Barbara is very gentle,” he said, uneasily, as though "twas a 
sin that he confessed. 

‘It were a sin to doubt it,” I answered, ‘‘ and I would set my honour 
upon it.” 

‘*T would not have her ladyship think that I had a wagging tongue,” he 
protested. 

‘“¢ She shall think you dumb,” I answered. 

He spread out his hands, making me a bow. 
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‘oTisa great honour to serve Sir Phelim Burke,” he said, and the lines 
about his eyes deepened. 

“*Tis a great honour to have served the Lady Barbara, 
impatiently, for the fellow’s company was becoming wearisome. 

‘* Aye, ’tis very true,” he replied, turning his face to the ground, “since 
the honour is doubled, for I think Sir Phelim Burke will stand before my 
lord Castleton.” : 

‘‘ At eight paces,”’ I said; ‘‘ or less, 1f need be.”’ 

‘And in my lady’s heart,” cried the cee and before I could answer 
he had left me. . 

Then I fell into a deep sluy aber, and dveamed: sweetly that the Lady 
Barbara kissed my lips after fhat.I had hipped Sir Peter in the Friar’s 
Field. And then I thought that T:was in the company of my friends and 
that they drank to the Lady Barbara and to Sir Phelim’s heir that should 
be, at which my lady’s cheek grew very red. So I lifted the wine to my 
lips and called out as loud as I could, ‘‘ The Lady Barbara.”’; and at this I 
awoke, and, opening my eyes, saw the Lady Barbara looking down upon me. 

She was clad in white, as I had seen her before, save that she wore ‘no 
jewels and her eyes were tender. 

My brain was so filled with the folly of my dream that I could only gaze 
at her face, not daring to speak lest I was still dreaming and she would 
leave me if I woke. 

‘‘] fear, sir,’ she said, at length, seeing that I did not speak, ‘ that you 
are In great pain.” 

“1 do not feel it, madam,” I returned, watching her face. 

‘Yet I heard you cry out as if in pain,’’ she went on. 

‘““*Twas only my dream,’’ I said. 

‘‘ And an ill one, I dare swear,” she returned. 

. Nay, madam,” I cried. ‘‘ But so sweet a dream that I would it might 
return.’ 

‘“‘ Then, sir,” she said, coldly, ‘‘ I will leave you to the merrier company 
of your dreams.” 

‘“] pray that you will not leave me until you have heard how swect a 
dream it was,” I broke out. 

She made me a courtesy, but did not answer. Then J told her what | 
had dreamed, and how the Lady Barbara had kissed my lips. 

At this, the blood filled her cheeks and her eyes were downcast. 

‘“*Tis a foolish dream,’ she: murmured. 

“T would that it might return,” I answered, ‘‘ for I make no doubt 
’twould quickly make me whole again.”’ 

Then she came near to me. 

“Sir,” she said, and her voice was as soft as her cheek, ‘‘ I have wronged 
you so greatly that I may refuse you nothing in honour to undo the wrong 
and make you whole again.” 

“Then, madam, you must first kiss me as you did in my dream,” | 
answered. 
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So she bent down and pressed her lips to my brow. But I cried out 
that 1t was not so in my dream, and, if she were to make me whole, she 
must kiss my lips. | 

‘‘*Tis no easy matter for a maid,” she returned. 

‘Yet I dare swear ’tis easier than what must follow,” I said, seeing the 
tumult in her bosom. 

‘‘] pray you deal gently with m2,”’ she whispered, kissing me on the 
mouth, ‘‘ for I have suffered greatly, fearing lest you should die.” 

‘‘ And that the rascals had put me to sleep,” I made answer. 

At this, she broke out laughing. 

‘‘ The rogue has been false to me,” she said, “‘ yet I thought of your 
honour, and would not have them say that Sir Phelim Burke was laid by a 
woman.” 

“T care not what they say,” I broke out, “if you will marry me.” 

‘* Since you would have an heir,” she said, softly. 

‘Since I would have a wife, if the Lady Barbara will give me her 
heart,” I cried. ‘‘ If she will not, then I will never marry, not even to save 
my honour.” 

‘“‘ Indeed ’tis yours,” she murmured, ‘‘ and has been so for many days.” 

‘And you will marry me?” I said. | 

‘When my lord wishes,” she answered, kneeling before me and laying 
her head upon my breast. : | 

Soit was that I got mea wife, and won a thousand guineas from my 
Cousin Roger. Anda great company of my friends came to Kilrea to do us 
honour and to drink to my lady in buttered claret, as they had done in my 
dream. But none knew other of the matter than that I had been set upon 
by rascals on a sudden and laid before I could draw upon them, for so the 
Lady Barbara had made it known to save my honour. 

And as for Sir Peter, when I did not come to ‘the Friar’s Field on the 
third day as I had promised, he swore by his honour that the stag was as 
brown as a berry, and proved it by blazing at three of his friends who had 
denied it, and, albeit he was winged himself, yet he had hipped two of them 
very prettily, because he loved me and was jealous of my honour. 
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TWO 
AT 
THE 
PLAY. 


“THE GAY LORD QUEX.” 
By WALTER EMANUEL. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY SIDNEY SIME. 


HIS is the play that the Bishop boomed. 
| The Stage had often helped the Church—charity performances 
are every-day occurrences—but the Church had not so often helped 
the Stage. 

The pity was that, when the Church decided to do its duty, it did not 
do it wisely. It was in too much of a hurry to discharge its obligation. The 
Church should have waited till a few days later, when a piece was produced 
at Her Majesty's which had a much greater claim on its attention. It is 
sad to reflect that a few timely words, even from a Rural Dean, might have 
prevented what happened to Jones’s play. 

That is the clerical error for which one would have expected the Bishop 
to be blamed. But he was called to book for something quite different. 
The complaint was that he should have spoken about ‘‘ The Gay Lord Quex”’ 
without having seen the piece. The newspapers, deliciously, laughed at 
him for relying on the accounts of the play he had read in their columns. 

This, too, I grant it, was foolish of the Bishop, for I, who have seen the 
piece, feel convinced that, had the Bishop done likewise, he would have been 
able to speak still more strongly than he did—from his point of view. 

In fact, I cannot help thinking that, had his Lordship known how the 
piece teems with little naughtinesses—how it bristles with ambiguous 
speeches and risky situations, he would have gone to see it. 

I am still marvelling that the Licenser of Plays should have been caught 
nodding assent. 

“Pa,” asked a child, on his way home from the theatre, ‘what is a 
Licenser of Plays ?”’ 

‘* A man, my son,” came the answer, ‘‘ who permits licence in plays.” 

Not that I personally object to the piece. Far fromit. Myself, I have 
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always agreed most heartily with the advice that Lord Chesterfield forgot to 
give dramatists—which 1s, ‘“‘ Be bright. Decently, if you can. But be 
bright.”” All I would wish to point out is that the Bishop was perfectly 
correct in what he said—from his point of view. 

And now for the story of the play. 

It is the love story of one Muriel Eden—a young lady of good county 
family—showing how first she would, and then she wouldn’t, and how, after 
all, she did. 

Yet Muriel Eden is by no means the central figure of the play. The 
_ real Pineroine is her foster-sister—by: name (Mr. Pinero has a positive genius 
for names) Sophy Fullgarney. Sophy. has been in turn a nursemaid, a 
maid, a lady’s-maid, and, finally, a manicurist—all with a cockney accent. 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh answers for it that the manicurist is pleasing to 
behold. To her foster-sister Muriel, Sophy is most passionately attached. 

Now, at the opening of the play, Muriel is engaged to no less a personage 
than the Gay Lord Quex himself—and Sophy does not dearly love the lord. 
Muriel is innocent of the world, but it takes a clever man to fool Fullgarney. 
for Sophy knows a thing ortwo. She knows, for instance, Quex’s reputation. 
He is ‘‘ the wickedest man in London,” and Sophy determines that Muriel 
Eden shall not be thrown away on a well-preserved rake of forty-eight. 
There is, fortunately, another Richmond in the field, to wit, the young 
Captain Bastling. He, resolves Sophy, is the man whom Muriel shall 
marry. Muriel herself, however, though more than fond of the Handsome 
Captain, is determined to be loyal to the Gay Lord so long as he faithfully 
keeps his promise of reform. Sophy’s duty is therefore plain. She must 
see to it that the Gay Lord breaks his promise. 

Such is the state of affairs when the curtain rises and discloses to 
us the establishment of ‘‘ Sophy Fullgarney, Manicurist and Dispenser 
of Articles for the Toilet,’’ at 185 New Bond Street. Here it is that Sophv 
plies her curious trade. Next door lives ‘‘ Valma,” the professional palmist, 
with whom Sophy and all her young ladies are deeply in love. Soon, over 
the leads and in at the window, he comes. At that the young ladies 
discreetly disappear, and the cheap and handsome ‘‘ Valma,” with scarcely 
a word of warning, reverses the usual order of things and asks the pretty 
manicurist for her hand. Sophy, who seems less surprised than she should 
have been, accepts him almost with thanks. Shortly after, ‘‘ Valma" retires. 
and there then enters the Gay Lord Quex in the company of his old friend, 
Sir Chichester Frayne—who is also in the rake business. Sir Chichester 
is Governor of Uumbos, in West Africa. Over here on leave, and delighted 
to change the black West Coast of Africa for the white waistcoats of England, 
Sir Chichester is at present suffering from the inevitable reaction. His roving 
eye is at once fixed on the girls, and he makes little attempt to conceal the 
fact that his intentions are strictly dishonourable. Judge then of his 
amusement when Quex expresses disapproval of his behaviour, and 
announces that he himself is about to settle down to married life. And 
when Quex goes on to explain that he has taken a vow—made in all 
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solemnity before that Goddess of Propriety, his aunt, Lady Owbridge—to 
be a good boy for evermore, if not for longer—well, it is the most diverting 
thing Sir Chichester has heard since he has been back in town, and the 
two trot off to talk it over. Scarcely are they out of the way when in 
comes Captain Bastling to meet Muriel Eden. But there are too many 
customers about to suit the Captain’s convenience, so he hastily tells Sophy 
the important news that his regiment is ordered to Hong Kong, where the 
beastly Chinese come from, and he begs her to arrange a meeting with 
Muriel for to-morrow, at noon. Next, all of a heap, come Muriel Eden, and 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Jack Eden, and Quex’s before-mentioned aunt, Julia 
Countess of Owbridge. Looking at this lady, one realises at once that she 
is good—by stress of circumstances: judging by the personal appearance of 
Quex’s aunt, Quex’s Christian name is ‘‘ Charley.”” But soon we overhear 
an interesting conversation between Sophy and Muriel. 

‘‘ Supposing,’”’ says Sophy, ‘‘ he were to kiss some other li 
he were to kiss me—what would you do?” 

‘‘ But he would not do such a thing. Remember Lord Quex’s rank. 

‘“ Yes, I know he is. But, supposing he did it, what would you do?’ 

‘‘ Why, marry Captain Bastling, of course,’’ says Muriel, rrieell 

At which Sophy looks ‘‘ thank you” at her. 

Then Lady Owbridge turns up trumps. She has taken a fancy to Sophy, 
and now, to Sophy’s immense delight, she invites her to spend the day at 
Fauncey Court, her place near Richmond, where she is entertaining the 
Gay Lord, and Sir Chichester, and Mrs. Jack Eden, and Muriel Eden, and 
the Duchess of Strood. Oh yes, the Duchess of Strood, decidedly. 

So, in Act 2, the scene shifts to Fauncey Court, and there, in the 
Italian Garden, interesting events take place. To start with, Sophy 
makes a bid for her kiss—and fails, She finds Quex alone, glances coyly at 
his hands, and tells him he wants manicuring. Quex denies it, but Sophy 
insists. She takes her box of instruments from her bag and succeeds in 
cutting his lordship’s nails, but fails to clip his claws—for, in spite of all her 
powers of fascination, the kiss goes unkissed, and Muriel is yet to be saved. 
Quex, as a fact, guesses Sophy’s game. So Sophy retires beaten-—for the 
present. But scarcely has Sophy gone when Quex has another visitor. 
This time it is the Duchess of Strood. Now the Duchess, who is fair, fat, 
and Fortescue, is a piece of Quex’s past, and, to put it mildly, it is not nice 
of her to appear just now when he has made up his mind to let bygones be 
bygones. Quex, politely, tells her as much. But the Duchess, dear soul 
(she wears—delicious touch—a diamond cross)—has no wish to annoy. She 
would not for worlds vex Quex. <All she has come to ask is, that he will that 
night bid her a formal farewell in her boudoir. She is a romantic creature, 
living principally in the past, not daring to think of the future. The same 
wine, the same cigarettes, the same siise-en-scéne as on their last meeting, 
- just so as to have one more pretty reminiscence—that is the little favour for 
which she asks. One last fond farewell in her boudoir that evening, and then 
she will resign him with Christian resignation. There is good in Quex, 
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after all. Unwilling to spoil Mr. Pinero’s play, he throws prudence to the 
winds, and consents to the Duchess’s proposal. 

‘‘ At mid-night, then,” says the Duchess. 

“At mid-night,” says the Gay Lord. 

‘‘ At mid-night,” echoes Sophy, hidden behind the shrubbery. 

And then comes Act 3, and Act 3 Is the Play. 

One may have experienced a certain sense of disappointment in Acts I 
and 2—the author of ‘‘ The Importance of being Earnest,’’ would have done 
them better—but it is All Right in Act 3. 

The locale of Act 31s ‘“ A Boudoir and Bedroom at Fauncey Court 
Night.” 

In a former piece, Mr. Pinero broke in on the sanctity of a lady’s morn- 
ing toilet; this time it isa lady’s bedroom, with a disrobing- scene; and 
folks are already beginning to feel nervous as to his next production. 

The clever Sophy, it must now be explained, is, for one night only, maid 
to the Duchess of Strood. The Duchess’s own body-servant had suddenly 
been called away owing to illness at home, and Sophy had charmed all by 
a sweet offer to take her place. 

At the rise of the curtain, the Duchess is in her room, chatting with 
Mrs. Jack Eden. After a brief discussion on French novels—which they 
both read for the purity of: their style—Mrs. Eden leaves, and then Sophy 
helps her mistress into something loose, and, that done, she also retires to 
her room hard by. At that, the Duchess ties a scarf round the outside 
handle of the door, to show that the road is clear, and, after a delay of a 
few seconds only, Quex glides in, and an excited co-respondent, in the body 
of the theatre, so far forgets himself as to shout: ‘‘ Well done, sir! ” 

Everything is there as arranged—the Argyropulos cigarettes, the bottle 
of champagne ‘‘ Felix Poubelle Carte d’Or,” and a couple of glasses—every- 
thing—except the Gay Lord Quex of days gone by. For the fire, somehow, 
seems quite raked out of the Gay Lord now. He goes about the business 
in a listless, perfunctory way, for him. He keeps his promise to the Duchess 
in the letter rather than in the spirit. All he wants is to have the scene 
over as quickly as possible. He planks down a few old keepsakes—and then is 
ready to leave. But this by no means suits his old Duchess. She has 
no wish to play the empty réle of temptress to the new St. Anthony. 
Anthony’s Cleopatra is what she would be. She insists on Quex lighting a 
cigarette from hers. The symbol pleases her. She further persuades him 
to draw the cork of the champagne, she holding a pillow over the bottle the 
while to stifle the evil report. 

‘‘ By the bye,” says Quex, ‘‘ how did you manage to smuggle the bottle 
into your room ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, that was easy enough. | My maid saw to that. Coaxed it out ot 
the butler—pretended it was for herself. Trust Sophy to manage that.” 

‘‘ Sophy ?”’ gasps Quex. ‘‘ Sophy Fullgarney ?” 

‘*'Yes. My maid was called away, and Sophy volunteered to take her 
place.” 
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‘* And where, pray, is she now ?”’ asks Quex. 

‘* In her room in the corridor.” 

“Or at the keyhole,” hisses Quex, never less of a Gay Lord than now. 
‘“T dare swear she is eavesdropping now—for the girl’s a spy, and I am 
done for Throw open the door! ”’ 

The Duchess turns the handle, and Quex was right. Sophy skurries 
down the passage. The dear Duchess has cost His Lordship dear. 

So! Muriel Eden is lost. That is quite clear, for Sophy will denounce 
him to her. But there is the Duchess’s reputation. It is only a little ‘un; 
but Quex thinks it worth saving. | 

‘“Go at once to Mrs. Jack Eden’s room; say you have an attack of 
nerves ; sleep there,” says Quex. ‘‘ Write a note explaining that Sophy 
will find you there in the morning, and leave it on your bed for her to see 
when she calls you.” 

The distressed gentlewoman does as she 1s bid. Then, so soon as the 
serpent is in the guarding of Eden, Quex locks all the doors of the room 
except the one leading to the corridor, and rings the bell. In answer to the 
bell, Sophy appears. Without seeing Quex, she advances to the bed and 
reads the note—while Quex locks the door by which she had entered. 
Then she turns round, and her enemy comfronts her—and from this point the 
play ceases to be flippant. Sophy and Quex are tace to face now—against 
woman’s cunning 1s pitted man’s resolution—it is quick thrust and no less 
rapid parry. You hold your breath while you listen; the brilliance of the 
thing thrills you positively, and when it is all over and you realise that 
it was a play—mere make-believe—you cry: ‘‘ Bravo, Pinero! Bravo, 
Irene Vanbrugh! Bravo, Hare!” For it 1s a wonderful tour de force, this 
third Act, and one impossible adequately to describe. 

First Qucx offers money. ‘‘ What’s your price? Two thousand? 
Three thousand? Five thousand? Mention the figure, and it is yours.” 

Sophy indignantly rejects the proposal. ‘ All I wish,” she says, quite 
simply, ‘‘isito save Muriel from a—a gentleman who isn't fit for her. 
And that’s what I'll do.” 

Then Quex tries a different tack. ‘I love Miss Eden. I would bea 
good husband to her. Let me off.” 

But Sophy will not. She tries to leave, but finds she is caged. ‘* Let 
me go!” she threatens, “ or I ring the bell and raise a hullabaloo.” 

‘Ah, says Quex, sitting down, ‘‘I don’t think I would do that if I 
were you. I don’t think I would do that, Sophy, for it would not be wise 
of you. For, listen to this, Sophy: if I am lost, you are lost with me.” 
He waits a few seconds for the words to sink in. ‘ For, after all.’’ he 
continues, ‘‘my explanation to the world would be absurdly simple. |! 
promiscd the Duchess I would send a book to her room to-night. I brought 
it myself. In the meantime Her Grace had joined Mrs. Eden, and I found 
you here. Now, Sophy, what 1s the obvious sequel to the story? Ima 
wicked man, Sophy, and you're an undeniably pretty girl—and the devil 
dared me!” 
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Sophy realizes it. If Quex loses Muriel, she loses Valma, whom 
(women are wonderful) she dearly loves. That settles it. Sophy makes 
a final appeal, then surrenders, for Quex 1s adamant. So Quex dictates a 
letter, and Sophy writes it—a letter, vile in its contents, to be produced, if 
necessary, to prove Quex’s innocence and Sophy’s guilt. The letter 
written, Sophy hands it to Quex. Quex places it in his pocket, and rises to 
unlock the door. Wut a moment later Sophy repents. 

‘Ah! Stop a bit! No, I won’t. It’s like selling Muriel! No, I 
won’t do it! I won’t!” and she rushes at the bell-rope and tugs at it 
frantically. ‘‘ Just to get myself out of this, I won’t hand her over to you!” 

Quex gazes at her, spell-bound. 

Then his astonishment turns to admiration. 

‘* By God, you’re a fine plucked ’un!” he cries, and he gives her back 
her letter and throws open the door for her. Sophy staggers through. 
‘‘Miss Fullgarney, upon my soul, I humbly beg your pardon.” 

‘*Oh, God bless you,” she gasps. ‘‘ You—you’re a gentleman, and I’ll 
-——I’ll do what I can for you.” 

So Humanity wins ina canter. Generous impulse awakens generous 
impulse, and we are—thank Heaven—better than we seem. 

And with that curtain, in my opinion, the play should have ended— 
ended with a snap. 

There is, however, a Fourth Act. 

Once more we are at 185 New Bond Street. Muriel passes through to 
Valma’s—there to meet Bastling, to bid him Good-bye, as arranged. But 
Bastling, who is young and enthusiastic, prevails on her to do more: he 
persuades her to give up Quex in favour of himself. All aglow with his 
victory, he crosses the leads to the Manicurist’s, there to announce his 
good fortune to Sophy. But times have changed. Sophy now, instead of 
being delighted, is horrified at the news. Her quick wits, however, do not 
desert her. There is a last chance, and she takesit. ‘‘ You thank me. Is 
that all?’’ she says, glancing knowingly at Bastling and _ sidling up to 
him. ‘‘Isthat all?” Bastling looks at her—then kisses her. At which 
interesting moment Muriel comes in, and Quex gets her after all—for 
(uex’s past is worse than Bastling’s only because there is more of it. 


So there you have a brief, inadequate, Bowdlerized account of ‘‘ The 
Gay Lord Quex"’—the play of the year—a memorable play—a play that 
holds you by the interest of its story—a play that contains the essential 
quality of drama, surprise—a _ pulse-quickening play—a witty play— 
a wicked play, if you will. 

Yes, a wicked play, decidedly. And why not? He who would hold 
the mirror up to Nature must perforce hold a candle to the Devil—for, 
just as there is a little of the Angel in most of us (even Arthur Pinero 
has a Wing), so also there is a great deal of the opposite. And, apart 
from that—to take a less lofty standpoint—surely we grown-ups, whose 
appetites are apt to get a trifle jaded, deserve now and then, with our 








BOOKS AND OTHER THINGS. 
By A. H. L. 


At any rate, I have been working the paper-knife rather 

industriously, and I don’t feel. altogether light-hearted about it. 

Four months ago, the cover of this magazine was ornamented by 
the figure of a man who bore the semblance of a bookworm or student, an 
individual whom one could hardly describe as an idler. It is true that he 
had a pipe in his hand and a tired smile on his face, but his work had scored 
furrows on his frontal development, and he seems to have grown very old in 
the process. We don’t mind working occasionally, just to keep ourselves 
fit, and no doubt perpetual idling would become rather wearisome, but the 
reading of innumerable books with such diligence, with such concentration 
and care, that the task shall leave us white-haired and with a sort of 
geographical tracery on our foreheads, is an idea which we shall refuse to 
entertain for a moment. 

Yet books, carefully selected, and taken in due moderation, have ever 
been one of the best aids to idling. It is from this point of view that these 
articles about books will be written. Books may be divided into two classes, 
those which keep us awake and those which send us to sleep. I have taken 
certain books as being most likely to come into the first-mentioned classi- 
fication. The fact that a book is worth reading ona bright summer’s day, when 
one is stretched full-length in a hammock, lolling in a boat on the river, or 
adopting any other place or position which may strike one as being the most 
economical and convenient, is to pay a high testimonial indeed to the book. 
The reader will not therefore be astonished if I am _ appreciative; 
for the books which send one to sleep are not worth mentioning—except as 
a remedy for insomnia—and to bring in bad books for review is merely to 
indulge in the silly pleasure of being gratuitously rude. 

Among recent works of fiction which I can seriously recommend the 
true Idler to buy, beg, borrow, or otherwise apprehend, are ‘‘ A Son of 
Empire,” by Morley Roberts (Hutchinson & Co.).. Morley Roberts has 
always been a sound literary workman, and this is far and away the most 
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fascinating love-story that I have read for avery long time. It 1s good 
throughout, from the moment the naughty heroine allows the bold hero to 
speak to her without introduction, to the delicious working out of the love 
affair at the end of the book. One feels the realism of the fighting in which 
the handsome, cosmopolitan Richard takes part on the North-Western 
frontier of India, and of the even more daring social fight which Madge wages 
at home. In addition to the thoroughly interesting hero and heroine, there 
is some excellent characterization, and I can pay a work of fiction no greater 
compliment than to say that this novel appeals to one as a living verity, 
although dominated by that wholesome element of romance which, I hope, 
rules in the life of each one of us. 

Along side it let me place another book of a different character but of 
equally sound workmanship, ‘“‘ The Amateur Cracksman,” by E. W. Hornung 
(Methuen). The title of the book seemed so uninviting that it was some 
time before I had the courage to open it, but, having begun it, I hadn’t the 
courage to lay it down until I had finished it. There have been many 
dreary things done in emulation of Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes, but 
this is not one of them. Indeed, it comprises a succession of thrills from 
beginning to end—the last thing that can be said concerning the tiresome 
detective stories which have flooded the market. I confess that, after 
reading it, I felt like doing a little crib-cracking myself, but it does not follow 
that it will do any material harm to the “‘ young person,” for this result may 
be due in my own case to innate horror of the ordinary channels of work. 

I wonder if you have ever tried to work out how one ought to handle a 
book which weighs several pounds? One method is to place the open book 
on a table, place your elbows on either side of the book, and kneel on a chair. 
I have done this for five or six hours at a stretch in past days until I have 
grown so stiff that I have had to be helped down again. Or you can 
support the tome upon your knees while sitting in a comfortable attitude, 
but this means that eventually somebody will have to rub embrocation on 
the back of your neck. Then there are patent reading desks with a cord 
to go round your back, but I have never fancied being manacled to a book 
in this way. There are other expedients equally unprofitable, but the 
conclusion of the whole matter seems to be that the manufacture of big 
books is a fallacy, to which decision one is considerably helped by the 
publication of such dainty volumes as J. M. Dent & Co.’s edition of 
Dickens. The publications of this firm are so well known that it seems 
hardly necessary to add that type, paper, and binding are excellent. The 
leather binding, by the way, is well worth the slight extra cost. The only 
criticism I have to make is, that the edges of the issue in cloth covers are 
uncut. The same remark applies to one or two other books mentioned in 
this article. There is no possible excuse for uncut edges in books of this 
kind. The perusal of half a dozen books with uncut edges implies about 
an hour’s hard labour with the paper knife. The result of this amateur 
paper-cutting is not always neat, and there is no earthly reason, except 
publishing parsimony, why the book-buyer or reviewer should be called 
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upon to do work which properly appertains to the trade. Uncut edges in 
weekly papers have long since gone the way of all foolishness, and it isa 
pity that such folly should be perpetuated in books. Presumably books and 
papers are meant to be read, and in order to get at the contents there ought 
to be no necessity to slash the books about with a knife. 

Another’ very dainty edition, ‘‘ The Chiswick Shakespeare,” is being 
brought out by George Bell & Sons. This edition could hardly be 
improved upon except in regard to the illustrations, which I am afraid are 
not likely to prove of much value either to the reader or to the reputation 
of an artist of Mr. Byam Shaw’s ability. Some of them are indifferently 
good and others very bad. It is too much to expect that the quaintness of 
the convention adopted shall serve as a cloak for a bad drawing. 

Excellent work is being done by the firm of Henry Frowde in the 
publication of their British Anthologies in well-printed volumes at half-a- 
crown each. The series will include the largest collection ever printed of 
the most exquisite love lyrics, as well as ballads, verses, and songs touching 
on every possible subject, together with poems in praise of country life 
and its various pleasures—hunting, hawking, fishing, and the like. The 
publisher adds in his prospectus that most of this poetry will be quite new 
to the general reader. The volume before me is vol. v., published in 
June, comprising the ‘‘ Jonson Anthology, 1617-1637,” and, besides much 
anonymous ‘work, contains verse by Sir Robert Ayton, Thomas Carew, 
Abraham Cowley, Thomas Decker, John Fletcher, George Herbert, 
Herrick, Massinger, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir John Suckling, Sir Henry 
Wotton, and many another of that period, besides several poems by that 
worthy Poet Laureate, Ben Jonson. I cannot forbear quoting a poem by 
Sir Henry Wotton, entitled ‘‘On a bank, as I sat a-fishing,” a good 
example of the manner of versification of the period and with no little 
charm of its own:— _ 


And now all Nature seemed in love. 
The lusty sap began to move ! 
New juice did stir th’ embraciny vines ; 
And birds had drawn their Valentines ! 
The jealous trout, that low did lie, 
Rose at a well-dissembled fly ! 
There stood my friend, with patient skill, 
Attending of his trembling quill ! 
Already were the eaves possest 
With the swift pilgrims’ daubed nest! 
The groves already did rejoice 
In PHILOMEL’S triumphing voice! 
The showers were short, the weather mild, 
The morning fresh, the evening smiled ! 
JOAN takes her neat-rubbed pail, and now 
She trips to milk the sand-red cow ; 
Where, for some sturdy football Swain, 
JOAN strokes a syllabub, or twain ! 
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The fields and yardens are beset 

With tulip, crocus, violet ! 

And now, though late, the modest rose, 
Did more than half a blush disclose ! 
Thus all looked gay, all full of cheer, 
To welcome the new-liveried year. 


Mr. Felix Moscheles, the author of ‘‘In Bohemia with Du Maurier,” 
has done good work in his recently published ‘‘ Fragments of an 
Autobiography ” (Nisbet & Co.) Notwithstanding the modesty of the title, 
which is in keeping with the modest attitude adopted by the author 
throughout, it is a most fascinating volume of reminiscences of Browning, 
Mazzini, Claud Dupont, Mendelssohn, and Rossini, and of little experiences 
of people who would be unknown to us except through the medium of 
this well-written book. Perhaps the following quotation will whet the 
appetite of the reader. 

‘‘ Then there was Laura, a model, who had one of the most sculptural 
figures I have ever seen. She had come to me in the regular course of 
business to get work, accompanied by another young girl; her features 
were not regular, but mobile and expressive, her eyes restless, and her hair 
rebellious as it hung in brown wavelets over her forehead. Her friend was 
a contrast—the regular blue-eyed maiden, fair-haired and fair-skinned. I 
took their names and addresses, putting them down as head models, for, in 
answer to my question whether they sat for the figure, Laura had replied, 
‘No, certainly not.’ It was the close of the season, and I had much work 
to finish before I could leave town. I told my visitors so, and returned to 
my easel, but they were evidently disinclined to go; they looked around as 
if fascinated by the artistic surroundings, and after a whispered consulta- 
tion, they hinted, carefully veiling their words, that they had no insuperable 
objection to unveiling. It was evident that they were fired with lofty 
ambitions of ‘the altogether’ kind. (Immortal creation of my friend, Du 
Maurier, that word, the altogether, which lulls suspicion and alarm in the 
breast of the Philistine, and checks the blush that would rise to the cheek 
of the British matron.) I bluntly told my would-be models that I was 
working against time, and that for some months to come I should not be 
able to use them, whether in sections or as a whole. But they were not to 
be dissuaded, once having made up their minds to qualify for the 
altogether. 

‘‘ Befittingly coy and shy, Laura’s friend emerged from the dressing-room, 
the type of the English maiden, the rosebud of sweet seventeen. The 
milk of human beauty flowed in her veins, tinting her in creamy whites 
{rom head to foot; one only wanted some dove-coloured greys to model her 
form, tili at the extremities one would put in a few touches of pink madder 
or of Laque de garance rose dorée. It is a beautiful little type, ‘‘ rosed from 
top to toe in flush of youth.” Greuze would paint it, and others, too; but 
whenever I attempted it, I have found that I am not good at rendering the 
girlish forms and the strawberry-and-cream colour. 
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Very different was Laura. She came into the room as to the manner 
born, freely and easily. She had seemed rather short of stature, and short 
and awkward in her movements. Now she was tall and graceful, and so 
sculptural in form that at first you would scarcely notice her colour. You 
could not render her dull, bronze-like tints without mixing your light reds 
and cobalt blue, or with real ultramarine at a guinea an ounce, if you could 
afford it. 

‘‘T did not break into Pygmalionic enthusiasm, but I felt that I must 
leave all else and study the line that started from the neck, and went 
straight down to the heel, unimpeded by petty details or any of those 
non-essentials which just mark the difference between the real in Nature 
and the ideal in Art. The next day I began a picture of her which has 
since found its way to America. My friend Legros, chancing to look in 
when she was sitting, so warmly appreciated her that I invited him to come 
and make studies from her at my studio occasionally ; of those I have a 
very beautiful one drawn for his bas-relief ‘ La Fontaine,’ which many will 
remember having seen at one of the early exhibitions in the Grosvenor 
Gallery. 

‘“Couldn’t Browning be indignant when the British matron presumed to 
misinterpret the artist’s glow of enthusiasm! Doubly indignant when the 
matron took the shape of a patron, or the title of a Royal Academician, 
with a vote on the Council of Selection or a hand on the Hanging 
Committee. 

‘‘*The impropriety lies in the objection,’ he would say, ‘and I have put 
what I think of it in my Furini.’ 

‘ Browning had a marked predilection for a certain chair in my studio. 
It is a cross-breed between what the French call a crapaud and we an 
easy-chair. In this he was installed one afternoon when Laura was 
perched on the model-table, artificially supported, as best she could be, to 
give me a flying position. I was at work at one of two companion pictures 
which, for the want of a better title, I had called ‘ The Cloud-Compeller ’ 
and ‘ The Cloud-Dispeller.’ In the first, a deep-toned figure gathers the 
rolling clouds together; in the second, a ee child of the skies peeps 
out from behind them. 

““* You might take some lines Shelley's s ‘Cloud ” for those pictures,’ 
suggested Browning. 

‘““* Ves—Shelley’s ‘‘ Cloud,”’ I answered. ‘To be sure. Let me see. 
Oh, yes; it is in one of those beautiful poems I know, but I can’t 
remember.’ 

“¢QOh,’ he began, leaning back in the easy-chair, ‘don't you 
remember ?’ 


‘“< | bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 
From the seas and the oan ; 
I bring light shades 


And, once started, he recited the whole poem. __ Recited is scarcely the 
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word. He simply told us all about ‘The daughter of the earth and the 
nursling of the sky,’ and he conjured up, with the slightest of emphasis, 
pictures of ‘the whirlwinds unfurled and the stars that reel and swim,’ and 


“¢That orbed maiden with white fire laden 
Whom mortals call the moon.’ 


‘‘T went on painting—and listened. Laura kept on flying—and listened. 
She was an educated girl, and knew as well as I did that we might 
consider ourselves privileged listeners.”’ 

There are times when one likes a little something rough and strong to 
the palate, and in this respect I can recommend ‘“ Aneroestes the Gaul,” by 
Edgar Smith (Fisher Unwin). Fights in the arena, fiercest of battles 
between contending armies, greed of gold and of female captives, the 
glorification of muscle, quick movement everywhere, attended with a general 
. shedding of blood. After such mode, the book is well written and should 
satisfy the more savage instincts of everyone. 

As an antidote to the last-mentioned book, one might take up ‘‘ The 
Confounding of Camelia,” by Anne D. Sedgwick (Heinemann), a gracefully 
written story dealing with one phase of society. One cannot help regretting, 
however, that the authoress seems to entertain admiration for a masculine 
prig. 

There are other books, and ‘ other things”? which I must reserve for 
my next article. 





SOME MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. 


By A. HamiILTon. 


OME time ago I came across a little book entitled ‘‘ Ars Vivendi” in 
which the author sets forth his notions on the art of living, more 
especially in regard to what he considered to be the best methods of 
conserving our natural forces. That must have been about two 

years ago, since when he has published another book, entitled ‘ Volo,” 
dealing, as the title implies, with the Will. The public may not have 
entirely coincided with all Mr. Lovell’s recommendations, but, as far as | 
can gather, it has certainly been interested in his theories in regard 
to the effect of the will and imagination upon health. On the one hand, 
I think it may fairly be said that there is no subject more fascinating, 
and on the other, that there is no subject about which so much unmitigated 
nonsense has been written. Personally, I incline to the belief that this 
author’s theories are sound, but, apart from that all-important point, his 
books are extremely interesting as the work of a man of no little literary 
ability. 

I have just had the opportunity of glancing at some proof sheets 
of Mr. Lovell’s next book, which he entitles ‘‘ Imagination and _ Its 
Wonders,” in which imagination is scientifically considered; nor does the 
author shrink from giving some clear definitions, and, by reason of fairly 
wide reading, he is able to give very apt illustrations from works of fiction 
and fact. He is always in deadly earnest, but his intensity is anything but 
deadly in its effect upon the mind of the reader because of his catholicity 
of taste and the way in which his statement of opinion is illuminated bya 
none too common literary facility which he has cultivated. It would be 
‘impossible within a limited space to give any idea of the number of 
interesting and delightfully debatable issues which are raised in the book 
under review, but by means of a quotation it will be seen that on one point 
merely, the effect of imagination upon health, is capable of very interesting 
treatment and illustration. If the reader cares to follow Mr. Lovell into 
the somewhat colossal deductions which he makes from his arguments, no 
doubt he will find other opportunities of doing so. 
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‘* The law of action of the imagination in producing visible effects on 
the organism, is briefly stated on page 79 of ‘Ars Vivendi’: ‘ Just as a- 
morbid idea will eventually bring about a morbid. state of body, so a healthy 
idea will bring about a healthy state of body. The indispensable condition 
is that the imagination is powerfully impressed and the will firmly fixed.’ ”’ 

‘The reader can now realise more thoroughly what imagination is—the 
power of making a mental image. It naturally follows that if this image is 
not clear, distinct, and definite, the result will not be so certain; in other 
words, it will not have sufficient force to work itself down into the physical 
plane. However much a person would Ike to get well, if he cannot form a clear, 
distinct, and definite tmage, it 1s very up hill work. Another point of immense 
importance, again, is this: reasoning with oneself as to the possibility of 
such and such an effect is not equivalent to forming a vivid mental picture; 
and, as Schopenhauer truly remarks, the image is the thing. As it is not 
an easy matter for the invalid to form these vivid pictures, I shall begin 
with examples of the deleterious effect of imagination on the organism. The 
law is tllustrated in the production of morbid effects as well as of the good 
ones, just as electricity manifests its power in driving a carriage or in killing 
a man. 

‘‘Mrs. Crowe mentions an extraordinary occurrence that happened in 
Moscow at the time of Napoleon’s invasion of Russia. A Cossack pursued 
a Frenchman into a cul desac. A terrible fight ensued, in the course of 
which the Frenchman was literally hacked to pieces. Of this hand-to-hand 
encounter there was a fascinated witness who could not get away, and on 
whose mind terror imprinted such vivid images that, when he reached home 
in safety, the very samme wounds that the Frenchman received broke out on 
his own body! 

‘Such a thing as that appears too extraordinary to be true. But let us 
pause a moment and examine more minutely into the circumstances of the 
case. What are the principal factors of this alleged occurrence? A 
terrible scene enacted before a spectator’s very eyes. Gaping wounds, 
from which the red blood flows profusely, steel flashing wildly to and fro, 
two men fighting like wild beasts without pity and without hope. The 
struggle was to the death. Now, it is well known that, during the heat of 
action, a soldier is so much carried away by the fury of his feelings as 
hardly to feel a wound that does not effectually disable him. Not so the 
spectator, however. The latter is passive while the former is active. The 
latter is in the very condition which facilitates a deep mental impression ; 
and when strong action goes on, especially of a gruesome character, a strong, 
clear, and definite mental image accordingly results. The nature of the present 
case is still more conducive to a clear mental picture. The scene of action 
is confined to a small space, so that the eye of the spectator is prevented 
from wandering and taking in the other images which would toa certain 
extent counteract or weaken the image of the two men fighting. Ina word, 
the spectator’s whole attention is directed upon a hideous scene of blood 
and death. The sight of blood of any creature whatsoever, animal as well 
as human, in itself startles and arouses. 
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** Well, then, what results after the fight ? The horrified spectator leaves 
the sickening scene. His whole being is in a state of violent commotion. 
His heart throbs, his nervous energy is exhausted after the awful strain, 
and he sees nothing but the picture of the Cossack and the Frenchman, 
the latter one a mass of blood. From the action of the all-pervading 
ether, we know that the scene he had witnessed set up a corresponding 
motion in his sensorium, and that the motion had a tendency, according to 
its strength and the amount of resistance encountered, to manifest itself on 
the physical plane by setting the fine vibrations of the nervous system in 
motion, and subsequently the gross vibration of the material organism. 
I-xperiments performed quite recently on a hypnotised subject demonstrate 
that a blister can be produced on the skin entirely by suggestion of the 
operator. The principle is exactly the same—a fine mode of motion, 
whether in the mind of the subject himself or of another, manifesting itself 
in a gross mode of motion. Once admit the possibility of a blister 
produced in this way, and the question then resolves itself into one of 
sufficient force and depth of impression. To produce a bleeding wound on 
the skin is not one whit more extraordinary than to suddenly change the 
colour of the hair, as has happened in several well-authenticated instances. 
I have heard it stated on good authority that one gentleman who had 
invested his money in the Tay Bridge was so affected by the disaster that, 
during the course of one night, his hair, which was its ordinary colour 
when he went to bed, turned completely white. Here was a great chemical 
change produced by a vivid mental image of grief and povery consequent 
upon the impression made upon the mind by the news of the loss of money. 
The fine motion of the vivid image works out into the gross motion of the 
body, on the same principle as was shown in the case of the Russian. 
But, in the one case, the vivid image copies the original in minute details, 
while in the other it effects only visibly the hair. 

‘* Ennemoser thus refers to the power of imagination :— 

‘““« The visions which are occasionally met with associated with spasms 
are nothing extraordinary; and the appearance of bleeding wounds on the 
body are to be explained psychologically, as the intensely active imagination 
in all these cases preserves its power, and transforms the idea of the fancy, 
through an uninterrupted contemplation, into permanent shapes, which 
even obtains a certain plastic firmness in the body, as similar appearances 
have been observed in nature, and in pathological conditions; so that we 
are by no means justified in ascribing them to artificially-produced 
deceptions, even if (set venta verbis) intentional deceptions had taken place. 
The soul creates, and the body forms ; and, in fact, only according to that 
shape which has been held before it. The imagination 1s the creative and 
inventive power of the soul, which endeavours to reproduce outwardly that 
which it inwardly believed; and this succeeds more especially when the 
body is in a passive condition, and the outward senses are dormant. Even 
animals-~as, for instance, horses—have been known to produce young of a 
certain colour which has been constantly before them; the nightmare, the 
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terror of an inevitable danger, have been known to leave permanent marks 
upon the body. As the human imagination, however, alone creates ideas, 
so can it alone impress ideal marks, as the wounds of our Saviour on 
the body.’ 

‘‘ Dr. Hooper refers to the influence of imagination on the body as 
follows :— 

‘‘* Tmagination is the only intellectual faculty which exercises a direct 
influence on the bodily organs. It acts by producing in them, or in the 
parts of the brain with which they communicate, the same state which 
is usually brought about by external objects actually present to them. All 
the organs of sense—the eye, the ear, the nose, the palate, the skin—may 
become the theatre of these false impressions. The Indian method of 
detecting a thief, by causing all the suspected persons to chew a portion of 
rice and to spit it upon a leaf, is a familiar illustration of this. The anxiety 
of the culprit arrests the flow of saliva, and the unmoistened rice convicts 
him. In the greater number of instances, however, the effect is to increase 
the secretions.’ 3 

‘“** It is wonderful how dense the ordinary mind has been to the action 
of imagination on the organism. Case after case has -occurred in medical 
history where the imagination has worked wonders for good and for evil, 
and yet the medical faculty as a body has utterly ignored the action of ° 
imagination, or treated it with contempt as beneath its notice. In the last 
century, a medical practitioner in Bath was so exasperated at the success 
of a certain electric belt which produced great curative effects on patients 
in the hospital, that he resolved to show that the cure was really produced, 
not by the virtue of the belt, but by the imagination of the patient. He 
knew that the belt had really no electric or magnetic effect at all, according 
to any principle of electric action. He accordingly procured a belt exactly 
similar in appearance to the wonderful “electric” belt, but without the 
slightest attempt at ‘‘ electrifying ’’ it in any shape or form, and applied it to 
patients without letting them into the secret, for if he had told them of his 
experiment, of course he could hope for no results at all. His belt 
produced just as striking results as the “electric” belt, till he let out his 
secret, when the virtue of the belt instanteously vanished, and the cures of 
both were put down to imagination alone. It never seems to have struck 
anybody that if imagination could actually make a man feel well, it was a 
most wonderful power, and could therefore be used to unspeakable 
advantage to the whole world of suffering patients if skillfully directed and 
intelligently cultivated.’ ” 
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“MY RECIPE FOR A HOLIDAY.” 
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WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
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PERHAPS I am excessive in my love for athletic sports, 


W. L. Alden but I confess that I cannot look upon the summer holiday as 
exploits his cycling satisfactory which is not spent in some form of out-of-door 
and pedestrianism. exercise. Formerly I was in the habit of going on a long 


- canoe cruise every summer, and | found that, when securely 
crated, a canoe could be carried almost anywhere by train without injury. Of 
late years, however, I have devoted myself chiefly to cycling. My idea of a 
happy holiday is a long cycling tour. For example, you have a three weeks’ 
holiday. In what better way could you employ it than by cycling from London 
to Naples and back? You put your bicycle, enclosed in a neat wicker basket, on 
board an Orient liner for Naples, and you personally accompany it. In less than 
ten days you are at Naples, where you can spend a happy week in seeing 
the city and its neighbourhood. You then ship your bicycle by slow freight to 
London, where it will arrive sometime in the course of the year, unless you 
forget to insure it. You can come back by train in about forty-eight hours, if 
you wish, though you can spend four days in the homeward trip, and still arrive 
in London three weeks after your departure for Naples. A cycling tour 
managed in this way does not over-fatigue you, and you have all the benefits of 
moderate out+of-door exercise without the dangers of excessive exertion. 

If you do not care for cycling, try a pedestrian tour in Switzerland. This is 
inexpensive and delightful. Indeed, although I personally prefer cycling to 
pedestrianism, I cheerfully admit that one's legs, being easier of transportation 
than one’s bicycle, are in that respect superior. Take the train from Calais to 
Lucerne. You can take your legs with you without extra charge, which is 
another advantage which legs possess over the bicycle. From Lucerne you can 
go in any direction by boat, train, or diligence; or you can spend a “ week-in- 
lovely-Lucerne-for-five-guineas.” Of course, you should wear knickerbockers and 
carry an alpenstock. You thereby show that you are a pedestrian and not an 
ordinary traveller. I have known men to go on a walking tour in Switzerland 
wearing ordinary trousers. The result was that no one knew they were 
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pedestrians, and they were compelled to suffer from the intolerable airs of 
superiority assumed by real pedestrians with knickerbockers, who occupied the 
same railway compartments with them. You need not be a practised long- 
distance walker in order to enjoy a walking tour in Switzerland. I knew a man 
who made a most delightful walking tour over half a dozen Swiss passes, although 
he was a cripple who had not stood on his feet for years. He made the trip in a 
litter carried by four men, and he returned home so much better than when he 
went away that he almost converted me to a belief that pedestrian tours are even 
more beneficial than cycling tours. 

I say nothing of holidays in winter. They are quite unthinkable in Northern 
Europe. The only way to spend a London winter holiday is in bed under the 
influence of morphine or one of Mr. ——’s novels. But the best of all holidays is an 
open air, summer holiday, spent in healthy, athletic sport. Try my methods of 
making cycling and pedestrian tours and see if you do not thereafter agree 


with me. 
* * + 


It is such a rare and unusual thing for me to geta 


nett poet explains holiday, that I’m a little bit doubtful as to whether the 
staat think steak ik Universe mayn’t feel injured if I write to the papers and 


say that, to parody the title of my friend Mr. Wells’ last 
book, ‘The Waker Sleeps.” The only drawback is, however, that when you do 
a thing like this, there’s always some beast at the Club who thinks it funny to 
quote Shakespeare, and say “ For this relief much thanks,” Rubbish, I call it— 
rubbish! As if, could Shakespeare know the circumstances, he would not settle 
the. question by asking one to run down to Warwick and go deer-stalking, or 
stealing, or conveying, or whatever it was, with him. 

I began to worry about this holiday. It didn’t seem right, as I said before, to 
plunge into it without due deliberation. At my Club there’s a long table where 
we all lunch together, and, as Artemus Ward hath it, “bile soap and affection- 
ately aboose our neighbours.” Fortunately, the table happened to be full. When 
we were likewise, “ and had put from us the desire of eating,” I somewhat diffi- 
dently broached the subject. For a moment there was silence, “ and the boldest 
held his breath.” This was gratifying, because it showed how they would all miss 
me. Visions of a little testimonial to help me on my winding way began to float 
before my eyes. Perhaps they might even pay my expenses. They looked at 
each other, and sadly shook their heads. 

The silence began to be appalling. <‘ It’s—it’s very flattering of you to receive 
the news in this way,” I stammered. “Still, if it pains you so much to part from 
me, I —I won’t go.”” Then they looked at one another again, and, as the poet so 
beautifully remarks, “ Their countenances all over suddenly like death did prove.” 
‘‘ It isn’t that,” observed the patriarch of the Club, shaking his grey head mourn- 
fully. ‘* Don’t you arise in your pride and flatter yourself we can’t spare you, 
because we can. What is agitating us,” he looked round for what the news- 
papers call ‘‘a consensus of opinion”—(he got it, I must admit)—‘“ what ts 
agitating us is, why you never thought of such a thing before, instead of coming 
down here to lunch every day with such persistent and monotonous regularity.” 
‘‘You see,” said the next in age and wickedness, “the question which now 
agitates us is, whether we have any right to let you inflict yourself on some poor 
harmless people who have never injured you. If you go for a holiday, you leave 
London. If you leave London, you must go somewhere. Now, what right —what 
moral right, I would ask, have you to let yourself loose on the rude forefathers of 
some innocent hamlet. What will the wild waves say when they see you stroll 
on the pebbly shore? I move that you go to Bullong — 

Beautiful Bullong, I laud thee in song, 
Home of the author who's done something wrong. 


That, if | may be permitted to voice the opinion of this little informal gathering, 
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is where you should go, seeing that Cayenne ts inaccessible and Monte Carlo too 
expensive.” 

Of course that let them all loose, and they tried to be what Rip Van Winkle 
calls ‘so tam fonny.” But I was firm with them. I arose in my might, anda 
stained-glass window attitude, and said, ‘“ Gentlemen, you may think that you are 
annoying me, but you are not, for I simply decline to recognise this puny 
spitefulness, this deplorable exhibition of bad taste, inane, unconscious humour, 
and ribald vulgarity. You are anxious to know my recipe for a holiday; you 
shall have it. You have brought it on yourselves, and, if some of you don’t live 
through it, the Club must pay their funeral expenses, for I will not. I came here 
radiating “love currents” for you all; they have leaked out of me as otter of 
roses leaks out of the otter. You have repaid me with ribald scorn, have 
exercised what you are pleased to call your brains at my expense, and, gentlemen. 
your conduct cannot be passed over with impunity. I shall take a fortnight’s 
holiday ; I shall come down to this club every morning directly it is opened; | 
shall leave it later than anyone else; I shall get all the club papers and sit on 
them, and, gentlemen, | shall spend my holiday here and decline to speak-to any 
of you. I mn | 

But it was useless. They got up and passed a vote of thanks to me for 
promising to keep my mouth shut. But we shall see what we shall see. I have 
spoken. ‘ Wagh!” as they say in Fenimore Cooper. They don’t get me out of 
that club under a fortnight. | | 
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The chief ingredients in my recipe are time and money. 

Golsworthy believes in Once a wiseacre, drifting towards his second childhood, 
enlarging the mind. declared that time 7s money, but it does not follow from this 
that if you have an hour to spend it will be accepted as legal 

tender by the railway people. If you start your holiday with one part of time to 
two parts of money, it seems to me that you will be beginning well. The 
flavouring can be added to taste. As far as my own experience goes, a very rich, 
twangy flavour can be given to a holiday by taking it at a time when one ought 
to be very hard at work. Sometimes the feeling comes over me, as it probably 
comes over everybody else occasionally, that I am leading an idle, frivolous 
existence, and that I ought to set myself some serious task in life and follow 
the thing up, regardless of expense or personal comfort. With this laudable aim 
in view, 1 toil steadily for several days in order to get my current contracts 
completed ; after which I shall, of course, have a week or two all to myself in 
which to start on the good work. I map out an idea for a new novel that is to 
change the ethical tide of the universe for the better, jot down some notes for a 
long letter to the Telegraph on the economical aspect of Five per cent. invest- 
ments, and think up a few pointers for a speech at a temperance meeting. 
Having finally made up my mind to turn over a new leaf in this toilsome way, I 
light a pipe and complacently reflect upon my superior virtues. It then occurs 
to me that, as my current work is all done, | might as well take a holiday; and I 
thereupon pack my bag in a hurry and let the new leaf wait for somebody else to 
turn it. This sort of thing gives a spice toa holiday that I have never known 
equalled. It imparts to the proceedings a kind of feeling that one is doing what 
one ought not to do; and, as everybody knows, that feeling is the one thing 
needful for perfect happiness here below, It puts a sort of luxurious, paté de fote 
gras flavour into what might otherwise have been only an ordinary, commonplace 
holiday ; and once used is always used. Having got that ingredient into your 
recipe, it doesn’t much matter where your holiday is spent. I have gone to 
Brighton under such circumstances, and felt as deliriously joyful as if I had been 
bound for Ostend or Monte Carlo; though the popular habit of going to one 
place and taking root there for a month has never seemed to fit in with my 
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system. There are people who go to Margate and get quite a restful holiday out 

of a daily parade on the highly-coloured sea front ; but to a man like myself, with 
only one suit of clothes, this gaudy delight has no power to charm. I have met 
men who have returned from Margate with red faces which their friends have 
put down to ozone and things; but I strongly incline to the view that it is 
drink, since, as far as I can see, there is nothing else to do at Margate except 
sitting around and waiting for a thirst, and then blotting that one out and waiting 
for the next. My idea of a thorough holiday is seeing a fresh place every day, 
getting snatches of sleep by night in trains and steamboats, and picking up a 
meal here and there, wherever Providence has mercifully planted a casual 
restaurant along the line of route. This sort of thing may not be over hygienic, 
but it is confoundedly amusing to a person like myself; and it may be more 
advantageous in the long run after all to skip about a little and enlarge the mind, 
instead of settling down in one spot and merely enlarging the liver. 


xk: x x 


I have but one recipe for a holiday—the Cornish Coast. | 

Arthur Lawrence left the county of my school-days fourteen years ago, and 
speaks of the _ the beautiful idyll which I brought away with me has been no 
Cornish Coast. less complete from the fact that, up to the present moment, 
I have not been able to make use of my recipe and carry my 

theoretical holiday into effect. I well remember the bitter disappointment which 
I experienced, not at finding that the streets of London were paved with some- 
thing other than gold, for at fourteen one has grown too cynical to believe in 
these stories, but I did anticipate something different to the reality. My first 
lodging was in a back street in the Bloomsbury district, haunted by the sound of 
the muffin-bell and the strange vocal efforts of the lady who sold watercress. 
The energetic work of the muffin-man and the barbaric sounds of the neighbouring 
church bells formed no small part of my metropolitan nightmare, and the only 
poetical essay of which I have ever been guilty was composed, during that period, 
with the express purpose of making the word “ bell”? rhyme with “hell.’’” There 
was also the coal man with the basso-profundo of peculiar depth and significance, 
who divided the word coals into two very distinct syllables, which he ran over 
four notes, with a tremendous crescendo on the last syllable. To me it would 
have been no more appalling if it had been the man with the plague cart with 
the mournful “bring out your dead!” There was also—I mention these 
points as there may be other country boys who may care for my sympathy, or 
who may sympathize with me—a merchant on whom I never set eyes, but whose 
remorseless voice never failed to penetrate into my top room, whose verbal refrain 
(1 would work out the musical notation if I thought it would interest anyone) ran 
as follows ;—“ Hey-ip-dip-dip (pause) dip-dip-dip-dip-dip-dip-dip-dip dip-perriwinks- 
perriwinks-perriwinks!"” To me, the “London particular” was something 
unknown and horrible, a death-dealing genie to which the miserable inhabitants 
of this arid metropolis were enslaved. At the present moment—and there is more 
reason for saying so during recent years, and I think other Metropolitans will 
agree with me—I do not believe that the world contains a more beautiful city, but 
we all know how completely this view of things has its encouragement from one’s 
own tendency, knowledge, and purpose. It did not seem beautiful to me then, 
and for months I entertained che wild notion—as I never had more than a 
shilling or two all at once—of tramping my way back to West Cornwall, 
hindered less by the thought of any hardships ‘I might endure on the road than 
by a very practical doubt as to whether even my best friends in Cornwall would 
care to pay for my board and lodging if I ever arrived there. As time went on, 
and my scholastic ambitions had been sunk in the bitter realism of the work 
of an office boy, developing into the duties of an even more depressed junior 
clerk, followed by so-called “ secretarial” duties, and eventually of interviews and 
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the like, one became naturalized, so to speak, and new objects of interest and 
fresh fields of discovery opened up. Yet, during all these fourteen years, this idyll 
of the Cornish Coast has accompanied me, and in the intervals of wiping out ink- 
pots, addressing envelopes, and copying letters, | dreamt of wild-looking head- 
lands, granite rock, the ungovernable ocean with its glorious infinity ; its grand 
passion, hoarse with rage, thunderous with its fury, and, in the ebb of it, 
tearing back the pebbles of the shore with a grind and snarl as if a wild beast 
had its claws in your heart. The ocean on such a coast as that of Cornwall has 
every mood, every chord, every note, tranquility, sublimity, and at times that 
uproarious cruelty in which one so often finds just that which is most refreshing. 
And then people will advise you to gaze on the blatant insipidity of Margate, or 
weary one’s self with the poppies and enervating placidity of Cromer! Maybe 
that when I go down to Cornwall this year I shall find easels and paint brushes 
lying about its erstwhile lonely sands. Perhaps even now it would have been 
hetter if 1 had dissembled my love, for the annual tourist can effect wonderful 
changes and make Nature look permanently sad. 


* % * 


Fora holiday, I prefer a place where there are no snakes 

William Le Queux does —London for preference. Where I chance to live, in the 
not like Snakes. Forest of Fontainebleau, there is, | think, the widest 
assortment of reptiles, human and otherwise, to be found 

upon the face of Europe. [fhe talk is always of venomous snakes, for the Forest 
teems with them. The perspiring crowd of Cook's “ personally conducted,” 
who daily whirl past my study-window in a high, dust-covered char-a-bancs, gaze 
open-mouthed at the beauties of the Forest with the Seine winding through its 
vine-clad valley, no doubt believing it to be an ideal spot for a holiday. 1, who 
live init, prefer London. I shall never be partial to vipers until some efficient 
antidote is discovered. When cycling, one runs over them; they get into one’s 
garden, into one’s house—everywhere. The other day an artist friend of mine 
found one cosily coiled up behind his pillow; another discovered one on the stairs, 
and still another -a lady—saw one morning a viper peering forth from one of 
her boots! When one considers the many fatalities that occur from snake-bite 
in the Department of Seine et Marne, it is not surprising that the paternal 
Government of the Republic should offer two-pence apiece for vipers’ heads. 
To the writer, the quiet of the Forest makes it an ideal place in which to work, 
but fora holiday there is certainly no place where one can enjoy oneself so 
cheaply and thoroughly as in dear old London. In the course of a somewhat 
eventful life I have visited a good many health resorts, both summer and winter. 
I have strolled on the places of dozens of Continental watering-places, sipped the 
more of less unpalatable waters of much-advertised bains and bads, and idled in 
scores of those gaudily-decorated Casinos without which, of course, no 
well-regulated holiday resort is complete. But they all pall upon the wanderer 
who has a host of good friends at home, and, for my own part, I prefer a quiet 
pipe at the Savage, or a “grab and guzzle”’ at the ‘“‘ Vagabonds”’ to all the glare 
and glitter of gay Europe. It has long been to me a matter of surprise that my 
own countrymen, the English, should prefer the Channel passage, a twelve-hour 
railway journey, and the second-rate, gimcrack bains de mer and stations dete 
where prices are ruinously high and hotels are bare and comfortless, to our own 
beautiful country, the greenest, freshest, and most delightful in all the world. 
Railways and Tourist Agencies may advertise continental trips at marvellously low 
fares, but assuredly, even though it may be the fashion to “ go abroad,” there ts 
no better place for real enjoyment than in our own land. My own recipe for an 
ideal holiday - and I endeavour to carry it out--is to spend a month in London 
doing nothing else but riding on the tops of omnibuses, looking up old friends, and 
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smoking and gossiping in one or other of my clubs at night. When a man goes 
sometimes for a whole year without meeting a single literary friend of his own 
nationality, he naturally prefers the society of kindred spirits to that of the snakes 
surrounding him. 


@ @ * 


You must begin the previous January, or, better still, the 
F. Frankfort Moore previous January twelvemonths, by looking out for a really 
is quite frivolous. conscientious cook. When you have found her, go in search of 
a conscientious tobacconist—perhaps you had better start with 
the search for the tobacconist, for it will take you longer finding him than the cook 
—and give him an order for five hundred Carolinas of a vintage year, then buy six 
volumes of poetry—real poetry, not the maunderings of the modern clique, the 
members of which exist only by taking in one anothers’ washing—and give up 
yourself to the study of all that is best in these volumes. Let this best be 
winnowed until only the very finest remains, and commit. this to memory. Then 
you may begin to search for the Girl. She must not be clever. You must set 
out on your quest with that resolution in your mind—in your heart. Have 
nothing to say to a girl who is obviously clever, for the obvious will eventually 
become the obtrusive. She may be anything else—even a pianist—without 
proving fatal to your happiness; but if she is clever—shun her. Nothing is 
sacred to the clever girl. She may be beautiful—there is nothing that wears so 
well as the beauty of a woman, and every eye forms its own ideal of beauty. 
She may have gentle ways—to have gentle ways is to be feminine, and to be 
feminine is to be lovable. She may have a low voice-—a low voice is an excellent 
thing in a woman. She may have her heart set upon the attainment of certain 
ideals in life—to have ideals is to be on the side of the angels. Her taste in hats 
may not be sufficiently reticent for you--that only means that she ts seeking for 
a mode of expressing herself, and has been unfortunate in her choice of a medium. 
She may have doubts about her own capacity to keep a man faithful to her—that 
only means that she has not yet found out that introspection is only another 
name for self-deception. She may spell chaperon with an e—that only proves that 
she is womanly. She may think that Ibsen is a poet—that only means that she 
is wrong. She may believe that Cecil Rhodes is the greatest living poet—and she 
will be right, She may like walking in a garden of lilies and roses—that only 
means that like likes like. She may be fond of the matinée—that means that she 
is in need of an opera cloak lovelier than that of any of her sisters. She may 
know nothing about housekeeping—that means that all that is interesting in life 
is before her. Having found this ideal girl, you must compass her with sweet 
observances. You must send her tickets for matinées and refrain from accom- 
panying her tothe performances. You must go regularly to the church where 
she goes, but never walk home with her. You must send her the best brands of’ 
chocolate, and no flowers except those that are out of season. You must give 
yourself up to worship her, and then you must ask her to marry you. You may 
take it for granted that she will refuse you. When you have made this certain,. 
you go for a month to one of the Italian lakes and smoke your cigars, and repeat 
your poetry. When you return, you will be conscious of having spent a delightful 
holiday, and you will appreciate your cook. 


* * * 


It depends on the man and the season. Holidays are supposed ' 

Max Pemberton primarily to be for the benefit of the overworked; they are also 
gives alternatives. Of great value to those who do not work at all. The golfer, who» 
spends eleven months of his year upon the greens, is greatly 

revived and stimulated by a course of mental gymnastics. I knew one who. 
studied the Russian language with such diligence for three weeks that he was. 
two up to bogie when he returned to the links. There is an instance at 
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OLD SONGS OF THE CHASE. 


By Laura ALEX. SMITH. 


“For Music’s dear enlivening charm, 
We give the palm Apollo ; 
But he ne’er set a sweeter note 
Than in the Huntsman’s Hallo!” 


“ At the sound of the huntsman’s bugle, the ploughman leaves his plough, the carter his 
team, and the shepherd his flock, to mix on terms of perfect equality with the nobles of the 
and, in the exhilarating enjoyment of the chase.” 


periods of European history. In Scandinavian and Icelandic 

poetry, in the stern records of Russian peasant life, in the 

historic pages of the story of France, and all through the 
annals of England, are scattered these blithesome songs of the chase. 
The love of hunting and field sports is an almost indestructible impulse 
in the English character. In every phase of society, from the regal 
drawing-room to the lowest purlieus of our great cities, it is displayed. 
You may sing a hunting-song to a company of Cockneys, who would find 
it difficult to distinguish between a fox and a cat, and who would not 
trace any dissimilarity between a ‘‘ View Hallo” and a long-drawn “‘ Gone 
Away,” and you will be cheered to the echo, and applauded just as heartily 
as round the smoking-room fire of a house near Melton Mowbray, because 
there is the breath of life and the aroma of impetuous freedom flung over 
these melodies of the horn which appeals to the better side of men’s 
natures. 

A hunter’s pleasures vent themselves in short, vigorous ejaculations ; 
they are much too impetuous to be retained, and such exclamations as 
‘Hark Forward’ and “Tally Ho” have thus become the common, 
poetical watchword of the field. Speaking of hunting songs in the mass, 
there is a noticeable superiority in those of the Americans, and of India; 
possibly there is a good reason for this, for tracking the ferocious tiger, or 
hunting the cheetah in an Indian jungle, or following a herd of wild 
cattle on a boundless prairie, are exploits that savour of more wild, poetical 
sentiment than killing a fox in England or hunting a hare in a turnip- 
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UNTING has been celebrated in popular songs from the earliest 
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field on a raw October morning, even though the field be in the “ Shire 
of the Shires.” Nevertheless, we do, somehow, manage to evoke a large 
amount of exhilaration out of the latter pastime; and as we wend our 
way over the stubble, we cheer our hearts with the old hunting songs of 
our land, and feel there is nothing better in life than ‘‘a fine hunting 
morn.” 

Up to the last century, we could not boast of very many English 
hunting songs—at least, not truly popular ones, although they often found 
very appreciative listeners. But now, the songs of the chase are very 
numerous, and, from that most fervent classic of the field, ‘“‘ John Peel,” 
we can trace a whole series of spirited lyrics which are thoroughly 
deserving of the name of hunting songs. 

The Squire Westerns of old, whom we see depicted with their long 
coats and stout, bob-tailed horses, used to sing, as they rode to hounds 
at early morn :— 


“Before the sun rises, away we fly, 
To sleep in our downy beds scorning. 


LD 


And Chaucer mentions an old hunting song, ‘“‘Go Bet.” This is a very 
ancient sporting phrase, equivalent to ‘‘ Go along.” 


“Old Father of the Pye, 
I cannot sing, my lips are dry ; 
But when my lips are very wet, 
Then I can sing with the Heigh go Bet.” 


The following claims the distinction of being the oldest hunting carol 
extant :-— 


A CAROLL OF HUNTYNGE. 


As I came bya grene forest syde, 

I met with a forster yt badde me abyde ; 
Whey go bet, hey go bet, heygo, howe, 
We shall have sport and game ynowe. 


Underneath a tre I dyde me set, 

And with grete herte anone I met; 

I badde let slyppe, and sayd hey go bet, 
With hey go bet, hey go bet, howe. 


I had not stande there but a whyle, 
Not the mountenance of a myle ; 
There came a grete herte without gyle ; 
There he gothe, there he gothe, etc. 
We shall have sport and game ynowe. 


Talbot, my hounde, with a merry taste, 
All about the grene wode he gan Cast ; 
I toke my horn and blew him a blast, 
With tro, ro, ro, ro; tro, ro, ro, ro. 
With hey go bet, hey go bet, etc. 
There he gothe, there he gothe, etc., 
We shall have sport and game ynowe 


so cm da Sa 
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The above verses occur in Armiger’s ‘‘ Sportsman’s Vocal Cabinet,” and, 
like many others in that work, they have no indication as to locale or period, 
and we can only conclude from the style of the words that they are of some 
antiquity, although apparently in no wise connected with Chaucer’s lines. 


BLOW THY HORN, HUNTER. 




















“fayth ae Stel not dye. Cum blow Fe perce hunt - er, Cum blow ier homie tote jo-ly hunt - er! 


This is decidedly one of the most ancient of English hunting songs ;7 it 
dated, according to Chappell, from the time of Henry VIII. The reign of 
that monarch produced many of this class of songs, for bluff King Hal was 
a devoted patron of the chase, and also a great amateur ot ballads and 
poetry in general. In those days, the Sovereigns of England greatly affected 
deer and fox-hunting, yet they by no means neglected the smaller or minor 
sport of hunting the hare. Henry VIII. passed an act during his reign 
prohibiting the killing of hares, and fixing the penalty for so doing at 6s. 8d. 
per hare. This lawyer’s fee on ‘‘ poor puss’ sent up its value considerably, 
and from then until the time of James I., hunting the hare continued to be 
a most favourite pursuit. The following song was first heard during this 
reign, but there are some authorities who dispute its claim to being a 
genuine hunting ditty ; they ascribe it to the class of ordinary countrymen’s 
songs :— 

HUNTING THE HARE. 


Smooth ye 
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Songs of Shepherds, in rustical roundelays, 
Form’d in fancy, and whistled on reeds, 
Sung to solace young nymphs upon holidays, 
Are too unworthy for wonderful deeds. 
Sottish Silenus 
To Phcebus, the genius, 
Was sent by Dame Venus, a song to prepare ; 
In phrase nicely coin’d, 
A verse quite refin’d, 
How the States divine hunted the hare. 
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The three songs which come next all hail from Sussex, and they are 
equally popular there amongst sportsmen. The verses of the first one are 
not very instructive or even sportsmanlike, but the tune is a well-known 
one. To it deserves a place in this small collection of the Songs of the 
chase. 


BOLD REYNARD THE FOX. 





THE SWEET ROSY MORNING. 
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The sweet rosy morning smiles over the hills 
With blushes adorning the meadows and rills ; 
And the merry, merry horn 
Cries ‘come, come away !” 
And the merry, merry horn — 
Cries ‘‘come, come away !” 
_ Awake from your slumbers, and hail the new day ; 
Awake from your slumbers, and hail the new day. 


The fox runs before us, he seems for to fly 
And pants to the chorus of the hounds in full cry. (repea?s 
And the merry, ete. 


When our day’s work is ended, we home do retire, 
And we pull off our boots by the light of the fire. (refcas 
And the merry, etc. 
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HARK, HARK, JOLLY SPORTSMEN. 








Hark, hark, jol-ly sports-men, a - while to my tale, To pay your at- ten- tion I’m 
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can’t fail; ‘Tis of lads and of hors - es,and dogs that ne'er tire, O’er 
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Nim- rod the migh-tiest of hunt -ers been there, Fore ae i had shook like an as-pen for fear! 


In seventeen hundred and forty and four, 

The fifth of December, I think ’twas no more, 

At five in the morniny by most of the clocks, 

We rode from Kilruddery in search of a fox. 

The Laughlinstoun landlord, the bold Owen Bray, 
And Squire Adair sure was with us that day, 

Joe Debbil, Hal Preston, that huntsman so stout, 
Dick Holmes, a few others, and so we set out. 


We cast off our hounds for an hour or more. 

When Wanton set up a most tuneable roar, 

“Hark to Wanton !” cried Joe, and the rest were not slack, 
For Wanton’s no trifler esteem’d in the pack, 

Old Bonny and Collier came readily in, 

And every hound joined in the musical din ; 

Had Diana been there, she’d been pleas’d to the life, 

And one of the lads got a goddess to wife. 


Through Rochestoun wood like an arrow he pass’d, 
And came to the steep hills of Dalkey at last. 

There gallantly plunged himself into the sea, 

And said in his heart, ‘‘ Sure none dare follow me !” 
But soon to his cost he perceived that no bounds 
Could stop the pursuit of such staunch mettled hounds, 
His policy here did not serve him a rush 

Five couple of tartars were hard at his brush. 


This is the only specimen of Irish hunting songs which I have included. 
As a rule they are not worth much, and such as they are, are often coarse 
and unsportsmanlike. 
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